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FRANCE SINCE 1848.^ 



France is, xar l^oxm, the land of experiment, as 
England is the land of compromise. There is scarcely 
a religious, political, or social experiment she has not 
tried ; scarcely a religious, political, or social phase 
which she has not passed through. The form of Ro- 
manism in its narrowest and harshest bigotry which 
she exhibited towards the close of the reign of Louis 
XIV., was exchanged under his successors for a wild, 
angry, aggressive infidelity. This in its turn was suc- 
ceeded by a cold and contemptuous indifference, which 
is now giving place to a somewhat more hopeful spirit 
in the poetical and mystical faith of Lamennais and 
Lamartine among the adherents of the old creed, and 
to the stiff and dogmatic opinions of Guizot, Coquerel, 
and Quinet among the votaries of the new. In polity 
France was at one time a military aristocracy, when 
the Guises and the Condds were almost the equals of 
the reigning prince. Richelieu, Mazarin, and Louis 
XIV. curbed the power of these rival potentates, and 
established a central and relentless despotism, which 
lasted till 1789, and was then followed in rapid succes- 



1 From the " North British Keview, May 1851." 
Revite des deux Mondes. Paris ; 1849, 1850. 
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eion by the most democratic of republics and the most 
stern of military empires,- — ^by a restoration, a second 
reTOlutioQ, a constitutional limited monarchy, a third 
revolution, and an anomalous, ambiguous, tottering 
republic. The social changes which the country has 
undergone have been no leas startling- Vassals and serfs 
till sixty years ago^ the people suddenly became, first, 
the equals, then the tyrants of their former masters ; 
and after losing their power under the empire, and 
being firmly repressed under the sncceeding dynasties, 
they saw CoLnmunism for one short period actually 
triumphant and in power, and are still straggling to 
replace it at the Luxembourg, The middle classes, 
non-existent or insignificant under the old monarchy, 
and unwisely despised by Napoleon, have been domi- 
nant since 1830, and promise to remain so still; 
while the aristocracy, formerly the proudest and might- 
ieat in Europe, have sunk into apparently hopeless 
impotence, retaining even their titles with difficulty, 
and in occasional abeyance. Hitherto, in all the 
manifold forms which her government and her society 
have assumed J France has been almost equally unfor- 
tunate : she has travelled round the whole circle of 
national possibilities, aud like Milton's Satan, has 
contrived constantly to ride with darkness," 

When the revolution of 1848 once more summoned 
her to the task of reconstruction, that task was far 
more difficult than at any former period. In 1789 her 
course was comparatively clear, and her materials com* 
paratively rick There were scandalous and universally 



recogni.sed abuses to be removed ; enormous grievances 
to be redressed ; shameful oppression a to be cancelled ; 
and rights long and cruelly withheld to be conferred. 
There might be danger in all these changes ; bat the 
changes were rendered necessary by decency and justice ; 
and the necessity was clearly seem The old theories of 
government and society were to be swept away, but the 
new ones had been long ready to take their place. Men 
might be mistaken as to the value of the objects they 
had at heart, and might overestimate the advantages 
which were to flow from their attainment ; but they 
had no doubt or confusion as to what these objects 
were. They knew what they wanted. The enthusiasm 
of the reformers might be irrational, and their faith 
fanatical ; but they had a faith and an enthusiasm as 
earnest as ever carried martyrs unflinching to the stake. 
They had a new political framework to constructj but 
they had the constituent elements of that framework 
ready to their hand : they had an existing though a 
damaged monarchy; they had an aristocracy, frivolous, 
corrupt, and haughty^ hut still retaining some of the 
better elements of nobility within its bosom, and num- 
bering many generous and worthy men among its 
ranks ; and they had a Hers-^tat, indignant at past op- 
pressionSj thirsting ibr the promised freedom, energetic, 
trusting, simple, and with a loyalty not yet utterly 
extinguished. The court, the clergy, the high nobility 
were discredited and corrupt ; but corruption had not 
yet penetrated the heart of the common people. They 
Lad a hard task to fulfil, but the means of its ac- 
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complishment were within reach : there was devotion, 
energy, and zeal in ample measure — there was high 
virtue and aspiring genius — there was eloquence of the 
loftiest order, and courage tried in many a conflict, all 
girding up their loins and buckling on their armour for 
the struggle. 

In 1799, the task was a clearer and a ruder one 
still — it was simply to replace an anarchy of which all 
were sick and weary, by a strong government of any 
kind. In 1830, it was simply to enthrone a monarch 
who would govern according to the law, in the place 
of one who sought to govern by his own foolish and 
wicked will. But in 1848, when to the amazement of 
all and with scarcely any note of warning, the monarch 
fled and the dynasty and the constitution crumbled 
away like dust ; and when the social as well as the 
political structure seemed to be resolved into its original 
elements, France saw before it a labour of a far more 
herculean cast, surrounded with far more formidable 
difficulties, and demanding a profounder wisdom. It 
was not the reconstruction of a shattered cabinet — it 
was not the restoration of a fallen dynasty — it was not 
even the reform and purification of a partial and per- 
verted constitution : — it was the re-edification of society 
itself, — of a society corrupt to its very core, — in which 
all the usual constituents of the social edifice were 
poisoned, damaged, discredited, or non-existent — in 
which the monarchy was despised — :in which the aristo- 
cracy was powerless — in which the clergy was without 
influence or general respect— rin which the leading poli- 
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ticians could not furnish forth a single man able io 
command the confidence of the people — in which the 
middle classes were hopelessly selfish and devoted to 
material interests, and the mass of the lower orders 
were enduring severe privations, and swayed to and fro 
by the wildest theories and the most impracticable' 
aspirations. 

The purely political difficulties which presented them- 
selves to the reconstructing statesmen of 1848, were the 
least they had to encounter. Yet these were embar- 
rassing enough. When James II. abdicated or was 
dismissed from the English throne in 1688, he had 
only one rival and possible successor. The nation, too, 
as far as it could be said to be divided at all, was 
divided between the adherents of James and those of 
William of Orange. The old parties of CromweU's days 
were extinct or powerless. But in France there were, 
and are still, four distinct parties, — aHy two of them 
capable by their junction of paralysing and checkmating 
the others, — any three of them, by their union, able 
to overpower and drive out the foUrth. There were 
the old Legitimists, who acknowledged no monarch 
but the exiled Count de Chambord ; not strong in 
numbers, or in influence, or in genius ; inexperienced 
and unskilful in political action, and singularly defective 
in political sagacity ; strangely blind to the signs of the 
times ; living in dreams of the past and visions of the 
future ; — but strong in this one point, that they alone 
of all the parties which divided France, had a living 
political faith, finn religious convictions, earnest an- 
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cestml and traditiooal affections, a distinct principle to 
fight foFj and an acknowledged banner to rally round. 
Though not numbering many adherents or vas&ala even 
in the remoter and less altered provinces, their position 
in society as the undoubted heads of the polite and 
fashionable world, and embracing the oldest and most 
respected families of the ancient aristocracy, gave them 
a certain influence which, much as the prestige of high 
birth has been dissipated in France, was still not 
inconsiderable. ' 

Next to them came the Imperialists — those whom 
recollections of former glory, and worship of the memory 
of the most wonderful man of modem times, attached to 
anything that bore the name or the impress of Napoleon. 
Their chief strength lay in the army^ whose veterans 
looked upon their great captain almost as on a demigod, 
whose soldiers had known no spoil, and whose marshals 
no gloiy, since the empire had departed, whose thoughts 
were always dwelliag on the campaigns of Jena and 
Marengo, who were constantly thirsting to renew the 
triumphs of Austerlitz, and to wipe out the discomfiture 
of Waterloo, But, besides the army, this party could 
count a great number of adherents among the middle 
classes, who remembered how Napoleon had restored 
order and stability at home^ while he extended the 
boundaries and the influence of France abroad; how he 
had opened by force new Continental markets for their 
produce ; how he had stimulated industry, protected 
commerce, and covered the land with roads 5 bridges, 
and public institutions. Among the commercial people. 
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too J there were many who regretted the times when 
commissaries and contractors grew wealthy in a single 
year^ and when a hardy speculation or a glorious cam- 
paign supplied wherewithal to found and endow a 
family. The peasantry of France, too, were Enona- 
partistg almost to a man, as far as they had any political 
predilections at all. It was Napoleon who had re- 
org^anised society after the horrors of the revolution. 
If it was Napoleon who had taken their sons and 
brothers as conscriptSj it was he also who had led them 
on to renown, and often to wealth and distinction. He 
wrote his name indelibly on the very soil in every 
department of France j his is literally the only name 
known in the agricultural provinces and among the 
ignorant and stationary cultivators of the laud. The 
demagogues who agitated France and the ruiBans who 
ruined her before his time, as well as the monarchs who 
have ruled her since, have passed away and left no 
trace, — but Napoleon is remembered and regretted 
everywhere ; his is the only fame which has survived 
the repeated catastrophes of sixty years, and floats un- 
ingulfed ou the waters of the deluge. Many of the 
peasantry have never realised bis death. Many even 
believe, incredible as it may seem, that it is he himself 
who' now rules France. The overwhelmiug majority 
which elected Louis Napoleon to the Presidency sur- 
prised no one who has had an opportunity of con vers- 
ing with the peasantry in the less visited districts of 
the country. 

The third party was the OrleanistSj or adherents of 
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the existing dynasty* They were numerous and 
powerful, and comprised many sections. They included 
a great majority of the middle ranks, nearly the whole 
of the commercial classes, and five-sixths of the practical, 
sober, and experienced politicians of the land. Besides 
those who were attached to the government by long con- 
nection, by old habit, by services rendered or benefits 
received, the Orleans dynasty rallied round it all the 
friends of constitutional liberty, all admirers of the 
English system, all who hoped by means of the charter 
— imperfect and mutilated as it was — and of the two 
Chambers— restricted as was the suffrage, and corrupt 
as was often the influence brought to bear upon the 
elections — gradually to train France to a purer freedom, 
and a higher degree of self-government ; to tide over 
the period of national boyhood and inexperience, and 
navigate the vessel of the state through the rocks and 
shoals which menaced it, into smoother waters and more 
tranquil times ; — all the moneyed men, too, to whom 
confusion J uncertainty, and change are fraught witli 
impoverishment and ruiuj all that class, so numerous, 
especially in Paris, who lived by supplying the wants 
of travellers and foreign residents; all whose idol was 
order, by whatever means it might be enforced, and at 
whatever price it might be purchased, and who saw no 
chance of peace or stability save under Louis Philippe s 
rule ; and, finally, all belonging to that vast and inde- 
scribable section of every nation, who owned no allegi- 
ance, who worshipped no ideal, who sacrificed to no 
principle, whom Dante hae scorched with his withering 
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contempt, as neither good nor bad, but simply, and 
before everything, selfish. The strength of this party 
hyiu its wealth, in its political experience, in its culti- 
vation of the material interests of the country, in the 
sympathy of England, and in all those nameless advan- 
tages which long possession of the reins of power, under 
a government of centralisation, never fails to confer. 

Lastly, came the Republicans, divided, like the 
Orleanists, into many sections. There were the re- 
publicans on principle — sterD| honest, able, and uncom- 
promising, of whom Cavaignac may be taken as the 
living, and Armand Carrel as the departed, type. They 
had clear, though often wild, conceptions of liberty— 
an intelligible, though an impracticable, political theory ; 
they worshipped a noble, though generally a classical, 
ideal, for which they w^ere as ready to die and to kill, 
as any martyr who was ever bound to the stake. They 
belonged to the same order of men as the Crom wells 
and the Hamsons of England, and the Balfours of 
Scotland, with the difference, that their fanaticism was 
not religious, but political. Still they were, for the 
most part, estimable for their character, respectable in 
talents, and eminently foimidable from the concentrated 
and resolute determination of their zeah — ^There were 
the republicans by temperament^ — the young, the ex- 
citable, and the poetic, who longed for an opportunity 
of realising the dreams of their fancy, whose associations 
of freedom and renown all attached themselves to the 
first phase of the old revolution, and whose watchword 
was " the year 1793/' Such are to be found in nearly 
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all countries. Their mental characteristic belongs 
rather to the time of life, than to the nation or the age. 
Still they have played a prominent part in all French 
convulsions. The Ecole Polytechnique has an historical 
fame. — Then there were the Socialist republicans, 
whose hostility was directed less against any dynasty 
or form of government, than against the arrangements 
of society itself ; who conceived that the entire system 
of things was based upon a wrong foundation, and who 
saw, in the overthrow of existing powers, the only 
chance of remodelling the world after their fashion. 
Of these Louis Blanc was the leader ; and among his 
followers were hundreds of thousands of the operative 
classes, soured and maddened with privations, thirsty 
for enjoyment, and intoxicated with the brilliant and 
beautiful perspective so eloquently sketched out before 
them — but, for the most part sincere, well-meaning, 
ignorant, and gullible, and easily dazzled and misled to 
wrong by the lofty and sonorous watchwords which 
their mischievous guides knew so well how to pro- 
nounce. — Lastly, there were the wretches who in 
troubled times come at the heels of every party, to 
soil its banner, to disgrace its fortunes, to stain its 
name — who profit by its victory, and slink away from 
it in defeat. ' The idle, who disdained to labour ; the 
criminal, who lived by plunder ; the savage, whose ele- 
ment was uproar ; men who hated every government, 
because they had made themselves amenable to the 
laws of all ; thieves and murderers, whom the galley 
and the prison had disgorged — all those obscene and 
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hideoua constituents stalked forth from their dens to 
swell the ranks of the repuhlicanSj and to pillage and 
slay in the name of the republic. 

Such were the political parties, in the midst of whose 
noisy and furious hostility Franco was called upon to 
constitute a strong and stable government, on the 
morrow of that amazing catastrophe, which, on the 
24th of February 1848, had upset a coustitution, chased 
away a dynasty^ and left society itself in a state of 
abejance, if not of dissohition. The provisional autho- 
rities- — partly self- elected, partly voted in by acclama- 
tion, partly foisted in by low and impudent intrigue — 
had proclaimed a republic, without waiting to give the 
nation time to express its volition in the matter, and 
without any intention of deferring to this volition even 
when expressed- To establish and consolidate a repub- 
lican form of government was thus the task assigned to 
the country ] — a task which the existence of the several 
parties we have enumerated would alone have sufficed 
to make perplexing and difficult enough. But impedi- 
ments far more serious were behind. All things con- 
sider ejd, the problem was probably the hardest ever set 
before a nation — -to reconstruct society on a stable 
foundation, with all the usual elements of society absent 
or broken up, — without a monarch, without an aristo- 
craey, without a religion, — with no principle unques- 
tioned, with no truth universally admitted and rever* 
enced, with no time*hononred institution left standing 
amid the ruina. She had to do all this, and more, in 
spite of nearly every obstacle which the past and the 
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present could gather round her, and in the ahsence of 
nearly every needed instrument for the work. With 
antecedents in her history — with monuments on her 
soil — -with arrangements in her social structure — with 
elements in her national character — which seemed 
peremptorily to forbid and exclude repubUcanism, she 
eudeavoared to construct a republic, and seemed re- 
solved to be satisfied with nothing else. With no 
honest, high-niiuded, or venerated statesmen, standing 
out like beacon-lights among the multitude, whom all 
were emulous to love, honour, and obey^ she was called 
upon to undertake a wwk which only the loftiest in- 
tellects, operating upon the most trusting and submis- 
sive people, could satisfactorily accomplish. She set 
herself to rival and surpass^ in their most difficult 
achievements, nations that differed from her in nearly 
every element of their national life. With a pervading 
military spirit — with a standing force of nearly half a 
million, and an armed and trained population amount^ 
ing to two millions more — with a centralised despotic 
bureaucracy — with Versailles and the Tuilleries ever 
recalling the regal magnificence of former days — -with 
an excitable temper, an uncommercial spirit ^ and a 
subdivided soil — she is endeavouring to imitate and 
exceed that poUtical liberty, and hoping successfully to 
manage those democratic institutions, which have been 
the slow and laborious acquisitions of Britain, with her 
municipal habits and her liberal nobility ; of America, 
with her long-trained faculty of self-government, her 
boundless and teeming territory, and her universally 
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diffused material well-being ; of Switzerland, with her 
mountainous regions and her historic education; and of 
Norway, with her simple, hardy, and religious popula- 
tion, and her barren and untempting soil. 

Let us look a little more closely into a few of those 
peculiarities in the national character and circum- 
stances, which appear to render the present struggles 
of the French after a constitution at once stable and 
democratic, so difficult if not so hopeless. 

And, first, as to Kace. Kaces of men, like indi- 
viduals, have their distinct type, their peculiar genius, 
which is the product of their origin, their physiological 
organisation, their climate, and the development of 
civilisation through which they have passed, — which 
is, in fact, their inheritance from ancient times. Few 
European nations are of pure blood ; almost all contain 
several elements, and are the more sound and vigorous 
for the admixture. The French and the English have 
in common something of the Norman and something 
of the Teutonic blood ; but in England the prevailing 
element is the Saxon sub-variety of the Teutonic ; in 
France the prevailing element is the Gallic sub-variety 
of the Celtic. From our Norman conquerors we derive 
that intellectual activity, that high resolve, those habits 
of conquest and command, so characteristic of our 
upper ranks, and which have spread by intermarriage 
through all classes. From our German forefathers we 
inherit our phlegm, our steadiness, our domestic habi- 
tudes, and our unhappy addiction to spirituous liquors. 
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The predominaoce of Frank and Norraan blood gave to 
the old aristocracy of France those generous and noble 
qualities which so long distinguished the class ; but 
since it was submerged in the great deluge which 
desolated the closing years of the last century, the Celtic 
element which pervades the great mass of the people 
has shone forth paramount and nearly unmodified. 
Now, the Teuton and the Celt have cliyracteristics and 
capacities wholly dissimilar. According to the masterly 
analysis of our first ethnographical authority, M. Gustaf 
Koml)st, the distinctive marks of the former are slow- 
ness but accuracy of perception, a just, deep, and 
penetrating, but not quick or brilliant intellect. The 
distinctive peculiarities of the Celt, on the contrary, 
are quickness of perception, readiness of combination, 
wit, and fertility of resource. The passion of the Celt 
is for national power and grandeur; that of the Teuton 
for personal freedom and self-rule. The Teuton is 
hospitable, but unsocial and reserved ; the Celt is im- 
moderately fond of society, of amnsenient, and of glory. 
The one is provident and cautious; the other impetuous 
and rash. The one values his own life, and respects 
that of others ; the other sets Httle value upon either. 
Eespect for women is the characteristic of the Teuton ; 
passion for women the characteristic of the Celt.^ The 
latter is intemperate in love ; the former is intemperate 
in wine. The fancy of the one is sensuous; that of the 

^ Dr Komhet remarks, as a cQiistsiDt fact, the exintence of 
Foundling Hospitals among Celtic tiatiouH, and their absence 
among those of Teutcuic origiu. 
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other ideal. Lastly, the religious element presents 
diverse matiifestatioDS in the two races ;— in the Celt 
there is a latent tendency towards polytheism, while 
the Teuton displays a decided preference for mono* 
theistic views Eomanism retains an almost unshaken 
hold over the former ; Protestantism has achieved its 
victories exclusively among the latter. 

NoWj these distinctions are not fancies of our own, 
derived from a glance at France, Germany, and Eng- 
land, under their present phases ; they are taken on the 
authority of a philosopher, whose conclusions are the 
result of long study, and of the widest range of obser- 
vation. The general accuracy of the delineation will 
be generally acknowledged, and can scarcely fail to 
impress us with the improbahility that institutions 
which are indigenous among one of these great divisions 
of humanity should flourish and survive when they are 
transplanted into the other. Self -go vena ment, and the 
forms and appliances of political freedom, are plants of 
native growth in England and America ; they are only 
delicate and valuable exotica in France, These national 
discrepancies manifest themselves in public life in a 
thousand daily forms. The Englishman is practical, 
business-like, and averse to change; his imagination, 
though powerful, is not easily excited ; his views and 
aims are positive, unideal, and distinct. The French- 
man is ambitious, restless, and excitable — aspiring 
after the perfect j passlonn^ pour HnconnvL; prone to 
la rMmxhe de Vabsolu ; '* constantly, as Lamartine 
mjBj wrecking his chance or his possession of the good 
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''par Vimpatience du mieuxJ' The Englishman, in 
his political movements, knows exactly what he wants ; 
his object is definite, and is generally even the recovery 
of something that has been lost, the abolition of some 
excrescence or abuse, the recurrence to some venerated 
precedent. The Frenchman is commonly aroused by 
the vague desire of something new, something vast, 
something magnificent ; he prefers to fly to evils that 
he knows not of, rather than to bear those with which 
he is familiar. His golden age beckons to him out of 
the untried and unrealised future; ours is placed almost 
as baselessly, but far less dangerously, in the historic 
past. The Frenchman is given to scientific definitions 
and theories in politics ; the Englishman turns on all 
such things a lazy and contemptuous glance. The 
former draws up formal declarations of the rights of 
man, but has an imperfect understanding of his own, 
and is apt to overlook those of others ; the latter never 
descants on his rights, but exercises them daily as a 
matter of course, and defends them stoutly when 
attacked. The one is confident in his own opinion, 
though he be almost alone in his adhesion to it ; the 
other has always a secret misgiving that he is wrong 
when he does not agree with the majority, All these 
are so many criteria of the possession of that political 
instinct," that native aptitude for administrative busi- 
ness, the defect of which in the French people has 
hitherto rendered all their attempts at a working con- 
stitution so abortive, 

Next, as to Religion, — the absence of which as a 
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pervading element is a deplorable feature of the 
national character of France, The decay of her religious 
spirit dates from the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. 
That fatal measnre, while it banished Protestantism, 
struck Komanism with impotence and a paralytic 
languor, "The Gallicau Churchy no doubt, looked 
upon this revocation as a signal triumph. But what 
was the consequence ? Where shall we look after this 
period for her F^n^lons and her Pascals ? where for 
those bright monuments of piety and learning which 
were the glory of her better days ? As for piety, she 
perceived that she had no occasion for it, when there 
was no longer any lustre of Christian holiness snr* 
rounding her ; nor for learning, when there were no 
longer any opponents to confute or any controversies 
to maintain. She felt herself at liberty to become as 
■ignorant, as secular, as irreligious »s she pleased ; and 
amidst the silence and darkness she had created around 
her she drew the curtains and retired to rest<"^ To the 
forced and gloomy bigotry which marked the declining 
years of Louis Quatorze succeeded the terrible reac- 
tion of the regency and the following reigns. Amid 
the orgies of weary aud satiated profligacy arose first 
a spirit of scoffing, then of savage, vindictive, and 
aggressive scepticism. The whole intellect of that 
acute and brilliant people ranged itself on the side of 
irreligion ; and nothing was left to oppose to the wits, 
the philosophers, and the encyclopedists, save cold 
prosings which it was a weariness to listen to, frauds and 
^ Hobert Hall— He vie of " Zeiil without InnovatioD.'' 
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fictions which it would have been imbecility to credit, 
pretensions which the growing enlightenment of the 
age laughed to scorn, and the few rags of traditional 
reverence which the indolent, luxurious, and profligate 
lives of the clergy were fast tearing away. The un- 
belief of the higher ranks spread rapidly to those below 
them : some were unbelievers from conviction, some 
from fashion, some from a low and deplorable ambition 
to ape their superiors. " Bien que je ne suis qu'un 
pauvre coifieur," said a hair-dresser to his employer 
one day in 1788, ''je n'ai plus de croyance qu'un 
autre." But worse than this, all that was warm or 
generous in human sympathies, all that was hopeful or 
promising for human progress, all that was true and 
genuine in native feeling, was found on the side of the 
philosophers. Keligion ranged itself on the side of 
ignorance and despotism. Scepticism fought the battle 
of justice, of science, of political and civil freedom. 
The philosophers had truth and right on their side in 
nearly everything but their assaults on Christianity ; 
and the Christianity then presented to the nation was 
scarcely recognisable as snch. The result of these 
unnatural and unhappy combinations has been that 
religion has been indissolubly associated in the mind 
of the French with puerile conceits, with intellectual 
nonsense, with political oppression ; while infidelity 
wears in their eyes the cap of liberty, the robes of 
wisdom, the civic crown of patriotic service. 

Even the shocking license into which atheism 
wandered under the republic produced nothing more 
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genuine or deep than the reaction towards decency 
uoder Napoleon, The nation remained at heart either 
wholly indififerent or actively irreligious ; and such, in 
spite of growing exceptions, it continues to this day, by 
the coDfession of those even among its own people who 
know it best The two reigns of the Restoration, and 
that of Louis Philippe, rather aggravated than mitigated 
the evil The effect of this national deficiency in the 
religious element, is to augment to a gigantic height the 
difficulty of building up either society or government in 
France, Its noxious operation can scarcely be overrated. 
The foundation -rock is gone; the very basis is a shifting 
quicksand. The habitual reverence for a Supreme 
Being, whose will is law, and whose laws are above 
assault, question, or resistance; the sense of control and 
the duty of obedience which flow from this first great 
conviction, —lie at the bottom of all community and 
all rule ; without these it is difficult to see how the 
constructive task can even be commenced. 

The absence of a fundamental and pervading religious 
faith has shown itself in France in two special con- 
Bequences, either of which would suffice to make the 
work set before them not merely herculean, but nearly 
h opel ess. Th e first is this : — Fra n ce p rid es he rs elf upon 
being a land in which pure reason is the only authority 
extant She has no prejudices to lie at the root of her 
philosophy, no doctrine settled and universally adopted 
and laid by as an everlasting possession, — StKTfjfia de*, 
— in the sacred archives of the nation . She has no axioms 
which it would be insanity or sacrilege to question. 
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EverytbiDg is matter for Bpecalation, for doubt, for 
discussion. The very opiDions which, with all other 
people, have long since passed into the category of first 
priDciples, are with her still themes for the wit of the 
saloon and the paradoxical declamation of the school- 
boy. The gimplest and clearest rules of duty, the most 
established maxima of political and moral action, the 
assumptions, or the proved premises which lie at the 
root of all social arrangements, dogmatic facta the most 
ancient and widely recognised, have in France every 
morning to be considered and discussed anew. Every 
belief and opinion, without exception, is daily re- 
manded into the arena of question and of conflict. 
Topics the most &ivolous and the most sacred, truths 
the most obvious and the most recondite, dcctrines 
the clearest and the most mystical, are perpetually 
summoned afresh before the judgment-seat of logic, 
till none can by any possibility obtain a firm and 
undisputed hold upon the mind. The fact is not 
wonderful, though its consequences are enormously 
pernicious. It is the inherited misfortune of a 
generation which has grown up in the vortex of a 
political and moral whirlpool, where nothing was 
stable, nothing permanent ; where it was impossible 
to pc>int to a system, an institution, or a creed, quod 
sempeVj qitod ubique, quod a6 omnibm; where one 
philosophy alter another chased its predecessor from 
the stage ; where one form of government was 
scarcely seated on the throne before its successor drove 
it into exile ; where, in a word, there was not a 
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schcM^l, a doctrine, or a dynasty, of which men of 
mature age (to use the fine and pathetic language of 
Grattau) had not " rocked the cradle and followed 
the hearse," — not an institution extant and surviving 
of which nearly every one alive could not remember 
the time T?hen it was not The result of all this has 
been that an entirely different class of subjects from 
those ordiuarily agitated in settled countries has 
come up. Instead of discussing whether a monarch 
should govern or only reign, they are discussing 
whether the lowest and most ignorant orders of the mob 
should not have the actual sovereignty in their hands. 
Instead of considering modifications in the laws of 
landed inheritance, they are disputing whether the 
very institution of property be not in itself a robbery. 
Instead of differing on details of the law of marriage 
and divorce, they are bringing into question the 
subject of family ties, and the relation between the 
sexes in its entirety. Their struggles are not on 
behalf of religious liberty, nor for this Church, nor for 
that sect, but for or against those fundamental idms 
which are common to all creeds alike. It is not such 
or such a political innovation, such or such a social or 
hierarchical reform which form the subject of habitual 
controversy; it is the religious, political, and moral 
ground -work of society that is at stake and io 
dispute. 

We are here at once led to the recognition of that 
great fact which explains, better than any divergence 
of historic antecedents^ or any dissimilarity of 
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national character, the startling contrast between the 
failure of the French Revolution, and the successes 
of that great English movement of the seventeenth 
century which corresponds to it» M. Gnizot, with his 
accustomed sagacity, has in his last work placed his 
finger upon this distinction, though he abstains from 
following out a contrast so painful and unfavourable 
to his countiymen. The French Eevolution followed 
on a sceptical and philosophic movement of men's 
minds. The EngUsh Eevolution followed on a period of 
deep religious excitement. The English revolutionists 
were even more attached to their religious faith than 
to their political opinions. They fought for liberty of 
conscience even more fiercely than for civil rights, 
Ce fut la fortune de TAngleterre an xvii*^' sifecle, que 
I'esprit de foi religieiise et Tesprit de liberty pohtique 
y rt^gnaient ensemble. Toutes les grandes passions de 
la nature hnmaine se d^ploy^rent ainsi sans qu'eUe 
brisdt tails ses freins'' The Euglish political re- 
formers were pious Christians, whose faith was an 
eamestj stimulating, exalting, strengthening reahty; 
-—the French political reformers, on the other hand, 
were atheists, brought up in the school of the En- 
cyclopedists to despise and deride all that other men 
held sacred, whose passions, interests, and prejudices, 
therefore, found no internal impediment to their over- 
flow. The Puritans unquestionably were bold re- 
formers of religious matters as well as of political 
ones ; they indeed attacked and overthrew the esta- 
blished creed, while retaining intact the common 
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principles of the Christian fuitb ; bufc in the midst of 
theix successes — in the chaos of ruins both of temples 
and pidaees which, like Samson, they heaped round 
them — there was something left always standing 
which all sects reverenced and spared. They still, as 
M. Guizot beautifully says, recognised and bowed down 
before a law which they had not made. It was this 
law which they bad not made— this boundary w^all not 
built with hands— which was wanting to tbe French 
reformers : to them everything w^as human ; on no 
side did they meet an obstacle, acknowledged as 
divine, which commanded them to stop in their career 
of conquest and destruction* The consequence was, 
that in tbe one case the bouleversement reached only 
the secondary and derivative, — in the other^ it em- 
braced the primitive, fundamental, and indispensable 
institutions of social life* 

The second special operation of French irreligion on 
society may be thus explained : — The thirst after 
happiness is natural to the human heart, and insepar- 
able from its healthy action. After this happiness we all 
strive, though with every imaginable difference as to the 
intensity of our desire, and tbe conception of our aim, 
— as to tbe scene in which we locate it, and the means 
we employ to arrive at it The cultivated, the via-tuous, 
and the wise, place their happiness in the gratification 
of the affections, and the development of the intellectual 
and moral powers. Material welfare they value indeed, 
but they pursue it with a moderate and restrained 
desire. To tbe ignorant and the sensual, happiness 
consiats in physical enjoyment and the possession of tbe 
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good tbinga of life. The paradise of the religious man 
is laid in a future and spiritual world ; that of the un- 
believer — practical or theoretic — in some earthly Eden. 
On the belief or disbelief in the immortality of the soul, 
*vill practically depend both the nature and the locality 
of the heaven Tve desire* Now the French — that is, 
that active and energetic portion of them vrbich gives 
the tone to the whole people — repudiate the doctrine 
of a future life, and yet are vehement aspirants after 
enjoyment. They are well described by one of them- 
selves as " passione8 pour le bonheur matirieV* The 
effect of the disbelief in a future world is, of course, not 
only to turn all their desires and efforts after happiness 
upon this, but to make their conception of the happiness 
of this life essentially and exclusively earthly, and to 
cause them to pursue it with the impatience, the hurryj 
the snatching avidity of men who feel that now or Twver 
is their time^ that every moment that elapses before 
their object is grasped m a portion of bliss lost to them 
for ever. Tliose, who, however dissatisfied with their 
portion of this world a goodsi still, like the majority — 
a decreasing majority we fear— of our English working 
classes, retain some belief in a future life, can strive 
after the improvement of their earthly lot with a more 
deliberate and less angry haste ; for if they fail, their 
happiness is not denied, but .only postponed to a more 
distant and a better day. 

" To them there never came the thought 
That this their Hfe was meant to be 
A pleaBure-honae, where peace unbought 
Should minister to pride or glee. 
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Sublimely they endure each ill 

As a plain fact, whose right or wrong 
They question not^ confiding still 
That it shall last not overlong : 

" Willing, from first to last, to take 
The mysteries of our life as given ; 
Lejiving the time -worn soul to slake 
Its thirst in an undoubted heaven/' 

But if this earth b indeed aU, then no time is to be 
lost, no excuse or delay is to be listened to. It is 
natural, it ia logical, it is inevitable for those who hold 
this dreary creed to scout as insults those cautions as 
to the danger of going too fast^ those maxims of wisdom 
which would assure ns that social wellbeing is a plant 
of slow growth, that we must be satisfied with small 
and rare instalments of amelioration^ that we must be 
content to sow the seed in this generation, aud leave 
onr children, or our children's children, to reap the 
fruit. These indisputable truths sound like cruel 
mockery to the man who, suffering under actual and 
severe privations, regards a future existence as the 
dream of the poet, or the invention of the priest. 

The immeasurable and impatient appetite for mate- 
rial felicity, which is now one of the distinctive traits of 
French society, and which is the legitimate offspring of 
her irreligion, is beyond question the deepest and most 
dangerous malady which the State physician has to deal 
with ; for the Frenchman is not only logical, but always 
ready aad anxious to translate his logic into practice. 
If our lot is to be worked out, and our nature to receive 
its full development on earth, we must set to work at 
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once, at all hazards, and in spite of all obstacles, to 
construct that present paradise which is to be our only 
one. One of the historians of the recent revolution, 
who'writes under the pseudonyme of Daniel Sterne, has 
the following just remark : — " S'il est vrai de dire que 
le socialisme semble au premier abord une extension 
du principe de fraternity, apport^ au monde par Jesus- 
Christ, il est en meme temps et surtout une reaction 
contre le dogme essentiel du Christianisme, la Chute 
et TExpiation. On pourrait, je crois, avec plus de 
justesse, consid^rer le socialisme comme une tentative 
pour matdrialiser et immMiatiser, si Ton pent 
parler ainsi, la vie future et le paradis spirituel des 
Chretiens." Hence these Socialist and Communistic 
schemes, those plans for the re-organisation of society 
on a new and improved footing, which have taken 
such a strong hold on the imagination and affection 
of the French proUtaires, Hence the eagerness and 
ready credulity with which they listen to any orators 
or theorists who promise them, by some royal road, 
some magic change, the wellbeing which they believe 
to be both attainable and their due. Hence, too, 
that daring, unscrupulous, unrelenting impetuosity, 
with which these social iconoclasts emulate the fana- 
ticism of religious sectaries, and drive their car of 
triumph over ranks and institutions, over principalities 
and powers, over all the rich legacies and pathetic asso^ 
ciations of the past, as remorselessly as did the daughter 
of Servius over the scarce lifeless body of her father. 
This passion for material wellbeing —this " haste to 
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be happy — is by no means confined to the socialiat 
schemers or the operative classes. It pervades ranks 
far above them, more especially those members of the 
bourgeoi&ie who have entered the liberal professions 
without any means or qualifications except natnral 
aptitude and intellectual culture ; the advocates, sur- 
geonSj artists, jour:.^lists^ and men of letters* These 
are described hy one who knows them well as the 
section of French society whose material condition is 
the most unsatisfactory and incongrnous, while the 
inflnence they exert on the fortunes of the country is 
the most powerful. Their life is a combination of re- 
volting contrasts, — a feverish and perpetual struggle. 
Their cultivated inteUect, their excited fancy^ raise 
them every moment to a das^zling height, and show 
them in dreams all the felicities and grandeurs of the 
earth; while their waking hours " must stoop to strive 
with misery at the door/' and be passed in conflict with 
the anxieties and humiliations of actual indigence or 
uncertain remuneration. They live in daily contact 
with men, their superiors in power and w^ealth^ their 
equals or inferiors in characters in talent, or in culti- 
vation; and the comparison disgusts them with iu- 
equaiitiea of fortune, and the gradations of the social 
hierarchy. Their ambition, everywhere excited, and 
everywhere crushed back, finding in society as con- 
stituted , no clear field, no adequate recompense^ no 
prizes satisfying to their wants or glorious enough for 
their conception a, sets itself to the task of reconstruct- 
ing society afresh, after the pattern of their dreams. 
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From this class are fumiabed the chiefa of the Bocialist 
and revolutionary movemeDts ; — men whose desires 
are at war with their destiny ; and who in place 
of chastening and moderating the former, would 
refashion and reverse the latter. 

There is yet another class, swayed by loftier 
motives, but pnlliog in the same direction. These 
are perhaps the most formidable of all, because their 
enthusiasm is of a more unselfish order, and flows 
from a purer spring. These are men of high powers 
and a fine order of mind, with little faith, or at most 
only a mystical and dreamy one, in God or in futurity, 
but overflowiog with generous sympathies and wor- 
shipping a high ideal,^ — shocked and pained with the 
miseries they see around them, and confident in their 
capability of cure. They are a sort of political 
Werthers, profoundly disgusted with the actual con- 
dition of the world ; the lofty melancholy, inseparable 
from noble minds, broods darkly over their spirits ; an 
indescribable sadness 

Deepens the murniur of the falling fiooda ; — 
they are disenchanted with life, and hold it cheap, for 
it realises none of their yontbful visions ; they deem 
that this world ought to be a paradise, and believe it 
might be made such ; and, feeling existence to be not 
worth having, unless the whole face of things can be 
renewed, and the entire arrangements of society 
changed, they are prepared to encounter anything, 
and to inflict anything, for the promotion of such 
change. Hence obstacles do not deter them — sacri- 
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fices do not appal them — personal danger is absolutely 
beneath their consideration- — and both in France and 
Germany we have seen them mount the barricades 
and fight in the streets with a contempt of death 
which was utterly amazing, and seemed to have 
nothing in common either with the vaunting heroism 
of the French soldier, or the systematic and stubborn 
courage of the English, or the hardy indifference of 
the Rnsaian. France has martyrs still— martyrs as 
mlling and enthusiastic as ever — but their cause is bo 
longer that of old. Instead of martyrs who suffered 
death for freedom, for country, for religion, for devo- 
tion to the moral laWj we have men ready to encounter 
martyrdom for objects scarcely worthy of the sacrifice, 
for the exigencies of the passions, for the conquest of 
material felicity, for the realisation of an earthly 
paradise. 

The degree to which this universal and insatiable 
thirst for present and immediate enjoyment, and the 
schemes, associations, and ambitions to which it gives 
rise, must complicate the difficulties of any government 
formed at a time when such desires and such attempts 
at their realisation are rife, must be obvious at a 
glance » One special point which even aggravates 
these difficulties, we shall have to recur to presently. 

Side by side with the absence of religion io France 
— partly as a consequence, partly as a co -existing 
eflfect of remoter causes, there prevailed a deep-seated 
torpor and perversion of moral principle. We do 
not mean that there was not much virtue, much 
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simple honesty, much conscientious adherence to the 
dictates of the moral sense, still to be found in many 
classes of the people, among the unsophisticated 
peasantry of the interior, among the scanty and 
scattered rural gentry who lived on their estates, and 
even among the artisan class of the cities. But a 
profound and mean im morality had spread its poisonous 
intiuence deep and wide through nearly all tbose 
ranks which, either directly or indirectly, act npon 
the government, and give the tone to the national 
character and the direction to the national policy. 
So ohvioua was this painful truth, that it escaped 
neither foreigner nor native ; — it led to a general and 
frequently expressed, though vague expectation, that 
some great catastrophe must be at hand ; it was dimly 
felt thai nearly all those warning signs— those mystic 
letters on the wall — by Mditch Providence intimates 
approaching change, were visible on the face of French 
society ; and we well remember that one individual, 
thoroughly conversant with that society in all its 
circles, distinctly predicted the revolution of February 
more than a yeai* before it occurred , not on the ground 
of any political symptoms or necessities, but solely 
from the corruption of morals and manners which 
pervaded the higher and middle classes, — the poli- 
ticians, the writers, the commercial men, the artists, 
the circles of fashion— all alike. License in all that 
concerned the relations between the sexes w^as no 
novelty in France^ — in this respect the profligacy of 
the Regency and the Directory could not be aurpassed^ 
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and indeed was not approayched. But the high and 
Rcrupiilous, though sometimes fan tic and inconsistent 
sense of honour, which formerly distinguished the 
French gentleman, seemed to be gone ; his regard for 
truth and even pecuniary integrity waa deplorably 
weakened ; the " mire of dirty ways/' whether in 
political life or in speculative buainessj no longer 
instinctively revolted his finer susceptibilities ; — that 
" sensibility of principle, that chastity of honour, whicli 
felt stain like a wound^ which inspired valouri while 
it mitigated ferocity," had died away under the 
demoralising influence of the repeated social convul- 
sions of the last sixty years. When religion has 
become an empty garment, and piety a faded senti- 
ment, and loyalty extinct from want of nourishment, 
and when strict moral rules have tlius lost their fixity 
and their sanctions^ the spirit of a gentleman may for 
a time, in some measure, supply their place ; but if 
this also has died out, the last barrier to the overflow 
of the twin vices of liceDtiousness and barbarity is 
swept away. 

The extent to which this spirit was extinguished 
was not known to the world till the filthy intrigues 
connected with the Spanish marriages (since so re- 
morselessly laid bare by the puWi cation of Louis 
Philippe 3 private letters), and the suicide of the 
diplomatic tool concerned in them, the Count de 
Bresson, out of pure disgust at the dirt he had been 
dragged through, — -first exposed a degree of low tur- 
pitude^ for which even France was scarcely prepared. 



Tben followed in quick succession the trial and con- 
viction of a cabinet minister and a general officer for 
dishonesty and peculation in their official capacities, 
and the awfid tragedy of the Duke de Choiseul- 
PrajaliD, a member of the highest nobility in France — 
the murder of his wife as an obstacle to his illegiti- 
mate desires, and bis own subsequent suicide in prison. 
When J finally, a Btateaman and philosopher as high in 
rank and reputation as Guizot, expressed little sur- 
prise and no horror at the corrupt malversation of hia 
former colleague M, Teste, and even consented to soil 
his lips in public with a quasi-liej in order to defend 
the duplicity of his master,^ — -a sort of shudder ran 
through the better circles of Europe^ — a perception 
that the measure of iniquity was full, and that the 
time of retribution must be at hand. It was as 
if the book had been closed, and the awful fiat had 
gone forth : — " Ephraim is joined unto idols : l4t him 
alone" " He that is unjust, let him be unjust still ; 
he that is filthy, let him be filthy still : behold I 
come quickly, to give to every man according as his 
work shall be ! " 

The prevalent immorality showed itself to the 
French themselves in many minute symptoms which 
were unobservable by other nations, — in the looseness 
of domestic tiea, in the grasping and gambling spirit 
of Parisian society, in the appearance of the lionnm^ 
as they were called, and other extravagant indecorums 
of fashionable life ; but to the world at large, it was 
chiefly signalised in the strange taste and monstrous 
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conceptions which degraded their popular and lighter 
literature, and iu the general corruption which per- 
vaded all departraeots of the administration. We 
very much question wi ether any period of history can 
furnish a parallel to the French fictitious and draniatic 
literature of the last twenty years. Former times 
may have furnished comedies more coarse, tragedies 
more brutal, novels more profligate ; but none display- 
ing a taste so utterly vicious, a style of sentiment so 
radically false and bollow, a tone and spirit so 
thoroughly diseased. Not only do voluptuous pictures 
everywhere abound ; not only is the unrestrained in- 
dulgence of the natural passions preached up as venial, 
to say the least ; not only is the conjugal tie habitually 
ridiculed or ignored ; not only is genius ever busy to 
throw a halo of loveliness over the most questionable 
feelings, and the most unquestionable frailties but 
crimes of the darkest dye are chosen by preference, 
and with research, as the materials of their plot ; 
criminals, black with every enormity which we hold 
moat loathsome, are the picked and chosen favourites 
of the pi ay- Wright and the novelist ; scenes, which the 
pure and refined mind shrinks even to dream of^ are 
the commonest localities of their unholy delineations ; 
— and the imagination of the writer is racked to 
devise the most unnatural occurrences, the most im* 
possiible combinations, the most startling horrors. 
This language sounds like exaggemtion i but it will 
not be deemed such by any one who has even dipped 
into the cloaca of modem French fiction, from its more 



moderate phase in Victor Hugo, to its culminating 
point in " Le Juif errant," aud the ** Mjsteres de 
Paris/* The favourite plan — -the supreme effort — of 
these writers is to conceive eom^ marvellous event or 
combination wliich has no prototype in nature, and 
could never have presented itself to a sound or 
healthy fancy; to depict some monstrous criminal, 
and surround him with the aureole of a saintj — to 
describe some pure, beautiful, and perfect maiden^ and 
place her, as her atmosphere and cradle, in the lowest 
and filthiest haunts, where barbarity nestles with 
licentiousness. Excitement — -what the French call 
une sensation — is the one thing sought after ; the 
object to which taste^ decency, and artistic pro- 
babilities, are all sacrificed ; or if any more serious 
idea and sentiment runs through this class of works, it 
is that of hostility to the existing arrangements of 
society, — its inequahties, its restraining laws, its few 
still un shattered sanctities. It is worthy of remark 
that Victor Hugo, the author of "Marion de 
L'Orme/* Lucrfeee Borgia," " Bug*Jargal," and 

Hans d*Islande," is a leader of the extreme party in 
the Chambers ■ that Eugene Sue, the author of 

Atar^GulI," "Le Juif errant," and " Les Mystferes 
du Peuple" is the chosen representative of the more 
turbulent socialists ; and that George Sand (whom we 
grieve to class with these even for a moment) waa the 
reputed friend and right band of the desperate demo- 
cratic tyrant J Ledru Roll in. Literature in France has 
become allied not only with democracy— that it may 
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well be without any derogation from its nobility — but 
with the lowest and most envious pa,ssioii3 of the mob, 
with the worst and moat meretricious tastes of the 
eoulmes and the saloon. Its votaries and its priests 
seem to have alike forgotten that they had an ideal to 
worship, a high ministry to exercise, a sacred mission 
to falfiL Excellencej for which in former times men 
of letters strove with every faculty of their devoted 
souls,— for the achievement of which they deemed no 
effort too strenuous^ no time too long — -is deposed 
from its " place of pride ; " and success, — temporary, 
momentary J sudden success,^ — success among a class of 
readers whose vote can confer no garland of real 
honour, no crown of enduring i mm or talityp— success^ 
however tarnished, and by what mean and base com- 
pliances soever it be won,- —is their sole object and 
rewaixi. 

The unwholesome and disordering eentiraent which 
alone could flow from such a school is nearly all that 
the lighter intellect of France has had to feed upon 
for more than half a generation ; and the comiption 
of the national taste and morals consequent upon 
such diet, is only too easily discernible. A passion 
for unceasing excitement, a morbid craving for mental 
stimulants thus constantly goaded and supplied, has 
rendered eveiy thing simple, genuine, and solid in 
literature^ everything settled and sober in social 
relations, everything moderate, stable, and rigid in 
political arrangements, alike stale and flat. The 
appetite of the nation is diseased; and to minister to 
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this appetite, or to control and cure it, are the equally 
difficult and dangerous alternatives now offered to its 
rulers. 

The second form in which the national demoralisa- 
tion especially showed itself — at once a fatal symptom 
and an aggravating cause — was in the general adminis- 
trative corruption which prevailed. This did not 
originate under Louis Philippe, but was beyond 
question vastly increased during his reign ; and was 
not only not discouraged, but was actually stimulated 
by his personal example. The system of place- 
hunting — the universal mendicancy for public employ- 
ment, which reached so shameless a height just 
before the last revolution, found in him one of its 
worst specimens. No jobbing or begging elector ever 
besieged the door of the minister for a tobacco-license, 
or a place in the customs or the passport office, with 
more impudent pertinacity, than Louis Philippe 
showed in persecuting the Chambers for dotations for 
his sons. Those who were conversant with the 
French ministerial bureaux declare, that it is difficult 
to imagine, and that it was impossible to behold 
without humiliation and disgust, the passionate 
covetousness, the mingled audacity and meanness, dis- 
played among the candidates for place. Everybody 
seemed turned into a hanger-on of government, or a 
petitioner to become so : everybody was seeking a 
snug berth for himself or for his son, and vowing 
eternal vengeance against the government if he were 
refused. The system of civil administration in France 
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— the senseless multiplication of public functionaries 
— -has to thank itself for much of this embarrassing 
and disreputable scramble. The number of places, 
more or less worth having, at the disposal of govern- 
ment, appears^ by a late return to the Chamber, to 
exceed 535,000. 

" Les FranyaiB/' saj3 a recent acute writer in the Bevini des 
deux Mondes, *^ ae pr^cipitent vers les fonctions, parceque c'esrt 
la seule carrier e qni guarautisse Fexiat^nce m6me m6diocre, et 
qui perniette la a^curit^ du letidemain, DaiiB reapoir d'aaaurer 
h leurs en fans im Enlargement au budget, noua vojons chaque 
jour de petita capitaliates consacrer au fraia de leur Education 
une parti e ou la totality de leur mince heritage, Les fonctious 
publiques aont conaid^rd^a com me une asau ranee aur la vie, ou 
uii placement a fouda perdua. Une place exerce aur Peaprit des 
famillea la m^me faaci nation que faiaait autrefoia une pr^beiide 
oit un canonicat^ Madame de Stael diaait autrefois : 'Lea 
Frangaia ne aeront aatiafaita que iorsqu^on aura promulgud une 
cooatitution ainai con^ue ; article unique : Toua lea Frau^is 
mnt foactiounaires i ^ Le socialLame ne fait que gt^D^raliser sous 
une autre forme la pissiou dea Fmn9ai8 pour lea places, et 
reiser, sous un autre nomj le mot de Madame de Stael, La 
Charte du droit au travail peut^ en effet, a'^noncer eti une seule 
phraae ; Toua lea citojena aout aalariea par Fetat " 

The number of electors in Louis Philippe s time 
was ISOjOOO — the number of places in the gift of the 
Crown was 535,000 ; that in, there were three places 
available for the purpose of bribing each elector. Put 
this fact side by side with that passion for the posi- 
tion of a government emphyd which we have just 
described, and it will be obvious that the corruption 
must have been, as it was, sjstomatic and universal. 
The electors regarded their votes as a means of 
purchasing a place* Each deputy was expected to 
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provide in this way for as many of his constituents as 
possible, and knew that his tenure of his seat depended 
upon his doing so. Of course he was not likely to 
forget himself : having purchased his seat, it was natural 
he should sell his vote. Thus the government bribed 
the Chambers, andi the Chambers bribed the electoral 
body. Now, from this eleemosynary giving way of 
places, to selliTig them — from selling them for support 
to selling them for money — the step is short and easy. 

Some important considerations have been suggested 
in mitigation of the culpability of Louis Philippe's 
government in thus corrupting both the candidates 
and the constituency, — to which, though not pretend- 
ing to admit their entire justice, we may give what- 
ever weight they may, on due reflection, seem to 
deserve. It is questionable (it has been said) whether 
representative institutions among a corrupt and tur- 
bulent people, or a people from any other causes unfit 
for self-government, do not necessitate bribery in some 
form. It was found so in Ireland : it was found so 
in those dark times of English history which elapsed 
from IGOO to 1760. The government of July found 
representative institutions already established, and 
was obliged to rule through their instrumentality. 
The ministers were in this position : a majority in the 
Chambers was essential to them, to the stability of 
their position, to the adequacy of their powers. This 
majority could not be secured, among an excitable 
and foolish people, by wise measures, by sound 
economy, by resolute behaviour ; nor among a corrupt 
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and venal people, by purity of administration, or 
steady preference of obscure and unprotected merit. 
They were the creation of a revolution which their 
defeat might renew and perpetuate, and a renewal of 
which would he, to the last extent, disastrous to the 
country. They had, therefore, only two alternatives — 
either to distribute places with a view to the purchase 
of parliamentary votes, to hand over appointments to 
deputies for the purchase in their turn of electoral 
suffrages ; or to enlarge the franchise to such an 
extent as to render bribery impossible, and so throw 
themselves on the chance which the good sense and 
fitness for self-rule of the mass of the people might 
afford them. This they had not nerve enough or 
confidence enough to do ; and who that knows the 
French people^ and has seen their conduct on recent 
occasions, wQl venture to say that they were wrong ? 

If the French nation were fit for representative 
iostitutions, if it had the sagacity, the prudence, the 
virtues needed for self-government, the latter ought to 
have been the course of the administration of July; if 
it had W)t (and who now will venture to pronounce 
that it had ?), the administration had no choice but to 
command a majority by the only means open to them, 
viz., corruption. Representative institutions among a 
people unqualified for them can, therefore, only be 
worked by corruption, i.e.^ by distributing the appoint- 
ments at the disposal of the State with a view to the 
purchase of parliamentary or electoral support. What 
government, even in England or America, still less in 
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France — what government, in fact, in any country not 
autocratically ruled — could stand a month if all its 
appointments were distributed with regard to merit 
alons ; if, for example, Lord Stanley refused office to 
Mr Disraeli or Lord John Manners because they were 
less competent to its duties than obscurer men j if Lord 
Lonsdale or the Duke of Newcastle had all their re- 
commendations treated with merited disregard ; if the 
members for Manchester or London saw their proteges 
contemptuously and rigidly set aside in favour of abler 
but less protected men ? If corruption essentially 
consists, as it undeniably does, in distributing the ap- 
pointments and favours of the State othertvise than mth 
a sole regard to Tnerit and capacity — if any deviation 
from this exclusive rule be corruption in a greater or less 
degree, then it is clear that some degree of corruption 
is inherent and inevitable in all representative govern- 
ments, and that the extent to which it prevails will he 
in precise inverse proportion to the sagacity and self- 
denying virtue of the people, i.e., to the degree in 
which they can endure to see meritorious strangers 
preferred to less deserving friends. Where, in modem 
times, shall we find that blended humility and patriotism, 
which made the rejected candidate for the Lacedemo- 
nian senate go home rejoicing (perhaps with a touch of 
quiet sarcasm in his tone), that there were five hun- 
dred better men in Sparta than himself ?" The people, 
therefore, and the institutioDS, not the rulers, are to 
blame for the amount of corruption which prevails. If 
they have the reins in their own handsj and yet cannot 
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giiide themselves, they must be governed by circuitous 
stratagems ioBtead of direct force — for governed ab 
extra they must be* It is the exclusive "pmrogcitive of 
an autocratic government to distribute appointments 
according to merit only* Corniptioti — i, , appointments 
not exclusively according to desert^ but with idterior 
views, to purchase or rev^ard parliamentary support- 
is the price which must be paid for free inytitutiona 
among an imperfect people. 

There is much truth in this plea ; a plea which will 
be recognised as valid by each individual, in proportion 
as he is conversant with administrative life; but it 
does not affect our argument. For, whether the govern- 
ment of France were excusable or not, the operation of 
the wholesale, systematic, and unblushiDg venality and 
scramble for place which prevailed, was equally indicative 
of, and destructive to, the morals of tlie community. 

One result of all this — one of the saddest features of 
French national life, one of the darkest auguries for the 
future- — is the low estimation in which all pubhc men 
are held ; the absence of any great, salient, unstained 
statesman, whom all reverenced, whom all could trust, 
and whom all honest citizens were willing to follow 
and obey : of any politician who^ in times of trial, could 
influence and sway the people by the force of character 
alone. They are not only worse ofif than other nations, 
at similar crises of their history, they are worse off 
than themselves ever were before, Tbey have not only 
no Pericles, no Hampden, no Washington ; they have 
not even a Turgot, a Lafayette, or a Mirabeau. Three 
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only of their public men have been long enough and 
prominently enough before the world to have made 
themselves a European reputation — Guizot, Thiers, and 
Lamartine, All of these men have been at the bead of 
affairs in turn ; all are writers and historians of high 
fame ; all are men of unq[uestioned geuins ; and two of 
them at least are types of a class. Thiers is a Proven 9al 
by birth, with all the restless e^ccitability, all the jy^Hl- 
tante vivacity, all the quenchless fire, all the shrewd, 
intriguing sagacity of tte south. He launched into 
the mixed career of literature and politics at a very 
early age, and a characteristic anecdote is related of his 
first successes. The Academy of Aix^ his native town, 
proposed the Eloge de Vauvenargtiea as the subject of 
their yearly prize. Thiers sent in an essay (anony- 
mous , as was the rule) which was of paramount merit ; 
bat it was suspected to be his, and as he and his patron 
bad many enemies, the academic judges proposed to 
2:>ostpone the adjudication of the prize till the following 
year, on the ground of insufficient merit in all the rival 
essays. Some days were yet wanting to the period of 
final decision. Thiers instantly set to work, and pro* 
duced with great rapidity another essay on the same 
text, which he sent in with the post-mark of a distant 
town. The first prize was instantly adjudged to this, 
and the second only to the original production ; and 
when both turned out to be the work of the same 
envied author, the academicians looked foolish enouirh* 
Shortly after this youthful stratagem Thiers came to 
Paris^ the great rendezvous for all French talent, and 
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commenced life as a journalist—ttiat line which iii 
France so often leads to eminence and power. His 
clear, vivacious, and energetic style, and the singular 
vigour and frequent depth of his views j soon made him 
favourably known. His " Histoire de la R^^volution " 
established his fame ; and when^ on the appointment of 
the Polignac ministry in 1829^ he (in eonj unction with 
Mignet and Carrel) established the National news- 
paper, with the express object of upsetting them, and 
pleading the cause of legal and constitutional monarch}^ 
against them, he was one of the acknowledged leaders of 
public opinion in France. The settled aim and plan of 
the three friends is thus e pi grammatically stated by M, 
tie St Eeuve r — Enfermer les BouvbonB dans la 
Chmie, dans lo^ Constitution, feimer exactem&nt les 
pories; ils sautBroni immanquahlement par la 
fen^trB/' In seven months the work was done^the 
coup was struck ; and Thiers was the prominent 

actor both in that public protestation against the 
legality of the Ordinances, which commenced the Re- 
volution of July, and in those intrigues which com- 
pleted it by placing the Duke of Orleans on the throne. 
Since that date he has been the most noted politician 
of France — sometimes in office— sometimes in opposi- 
tion — sometimes, as in February 1848, bending to 
the popular storm, and disappearing under the waves 
— again, as in May^ reappearing on the surface, as 
active and prominent as ever, as soon the deluge 
was beginning to subside. Next to M. Guizot, he is 
unquestionably the statesman of the greatest genius 
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and the most prajctical ability in France ; subtle, inde- 
fatigable ; a brilliant orator, an inveterate intriguer ; 
skilled in all the arts bj which men obtaio power ; 
restrained by no delicate scruplea from ii.^iDg it as his 
egotism may suggest J alike unprincipled as a minister, 
and untruthful as an historian ; boundless in the 
aspi ration Sj and far from nice in the instrumeots, of 
his ambition ; inspiring admiration in every one, but 
conlidence in no one. Still he is one of the few lead- 
ing men in France who have a clear perception of 
what that country needs, and can bear ; and if his 
character had been as high as his talents are vast, he 
might now have been almost omnipotent, 

Guizot is a statesman of a different sort, gifted, 
perhaps, with a less vivid genius, but with a character 
of more solid excellence and an intellect of a much 
loftier order. He earned his rank by many years of 
labour in the paths of history and philosophy before he 
entered the miry and thorny ways of politics, and 
both as a diplomatist and minister has shown himself 
equal to every crisis* Clear, systematic, and undoubt- 
ing in his opinions, and pertinacious in the promotion 
of them ; stem, cold, and unbending in his manuers, 
with something of the Puritan and much of the Stoic 
in the formatioQ of his mind^ fitted by nature rather 
for the professor s chair than the turbulent arena of 
the senate, but " equal to either fortune ; earnestly 
devoted to the pursuit of truth in philosophic matters, 
but not always scnipuloualy adhering to it in the 
labyrinth of political iotrigue ; taught by history and 
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knowledge of contemporaneous life to look upon his 
countrymen with a degree of mistrust and coiitempti 
which his ministerial career too often showed ; watch- 
ing their follies with more of lofty disdain than of 
melancholy pity, often er with a sardonic smile than 
with a Chriatian sigb^ and meeting the moat hostile 
and stormy apposition with a cold and haughty imper- 
turbability ; he was, perhaps, the most suitable, but 
was certainly the most unpopular ruler that France 
could have had. The stern front which he constantly 
opposed to any extension of the popular power or 
privileges^ his resolute hostility to the liberalism of 
the day, was much blamed at the time, and bas since 
bean regarded by some as the proximate cause of the 
Revolution of February, though scarcely, we think, 
with justice. We are too well aware of the prodigious 
and unseen obstacles which public men have to en- 
counter, and of the incalculable difficulty of arriving 
at a just estimate of their conduct in any peculiar cir- 
cumstances, which is inevitable to all who are not 
behind the scenes, to be much disposed to condemn 
the conduct of M, Guizot, on this head, from 184D to 
1S43, It was evidently pursued on system^ and sub- 
sequent events dispose us to think that it may very 
possibly have been judicious. He seems to have been 
convinced that the French were not ripe for larger 
liberties or a w^ider franchise, and to have resolved to 
let the education of many years of constitutional 
monarchy pass over their head before granting them 
more ; and when we remember that the parliamentary 
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reforms of M, Thiers were as promptly and scornfully 
thrust aside by the leaders of the February revoltition, 
as the conservative policy of his predecessor, we 
greatly incline to thiok M. Guizot may have been 
right. At all events, he acted on a plan, and from 
conviction ; and if his master had trusted him with 
sufficient confidence, and had displayed half his nerve, 
the convulsion which agitated and upset- all Europe 
might, we believe, have been easily compressed within 
the limits of a Parisian Smeute. It is worthy of 
remark that the three governments which succeeded, 
the Provisional Government, the Dictatorship of 
Cavaignac, and tlie National Assembly, have all 
found, or thought, themselves obliged to be far more 
sternly repressive than ever M. Guizot was. His two 
works, published since his fail, on Democracy in 
France," and on ''The Causes of the Success of the 
English Revolution," display a profound knowledge of 
the foibles, the wants, and the perils of his country- 
men, such as no other French statesman has shown. 
If he were again at the head of affairs, the experience 
of the last two years woiild, we believe, be fonnd to 
have rendered the French far more competent to 
appreciate his merits and more disposed to submit to 
his rule. A popular statesman he can never be> 

Lamartine was made to be the idol of the French 
because he was the embodiment of all their mora 
brilliant and superficial qualities. But he was utterly 
devoid of statesmanlike capacity. His mind and 
character were essentially and exclusively poetic ; for 



power and effect as an orator he was unrivalled ; aod 
his Histoire des Girondins " is one of the most 
splendid aod ornate narratives extant in the world* 
He had much of the hero about him ; he was a man 
of fine sentiraent-a, of noble impulses, of generous 
emotions, of a courage worthy of Bayard, and 
greater perhaps than even Bayard would have shown 
in civil struggles. In the fijst three days of the 
Provisional Government, Lamartine was truly a great 
man; he was exactly the man demanded by the crisis; 
he had all the qualities those sixty hours of fighting 
with human beasts required > — and it was not till that 
long agony was paased, and the government, once 
fairly seated, was called upon to act, that hig profound 
incapacity and ignorance of political science became 
apparent, No man spoke more ably or more nobly : 
no man could have acted more madly, weakly, or 
irresolutely. He sank at once like a stone. From 
being the admimtion of Europe — the central object on 
whom all eyes were turned, he fell with unexampled 
rapidity into disrepute, obscurity, and contempt ; and 
the entire absence of dignity, manliness, and sense 
betrayed in his subsequent writings lias been astound- 
ing and appalling. The words in which he sums up 
the characteristics of the old Girondins are precisely 
descriptive of himself : — "lis ne savaient faire que 
deux choses — bien parler, et bien mourir." 

The peculiar adnunistrative institutions of France 
present another obstacle of the most formidable nature 
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to the establish ment of a stable republican government 
in that country. There are two distinct and opposite 
systems of admioistrationj the municipal or self- 
governing, and the centralising or bureaucratic ; and 
the degree of real freedom enjoyed by any nation 
will depend more on the circumstance which of these 
systems it has adopted, than on the form of its govern- 
ment or the name and rank of its ruler. The former 
system prevails in America, in England, and in 
Norway ; the latter is general upon the Continent, 
and has reached its extreme point in Germany and 
France. The two systems a^ usually understood, are 
utterly irreconcilable : they proceed upon opposite 
assumptions ; they lead to opposite results. The 
municipal system proceeds on the belief that men can 
manage their own individual concerns, and Jook after 
their own interests for themselves ; and that they can 
combine for the management of such affairs as require 
to be carried on in concert* Centralisation proceeds 
on the belief that men cannot manage their own 
affairs, but that government must do all for them. 
The one 'system narrows the sphere of action of the 
central power to strictly national and general concerns; 
the other makes this sphere embrace, embarrass, and 
assist at the daily life of every individual in the com- 
munity* Out of the one system a republic naturally 
springs ; or^ if the form of national government be not 
republican in name, it will have the same freedom, 
and the same advantages as if it were : — out of the 
other no republic can arise; on it no republic, if 
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forcibly engrafted, can permanently take root ; its 
basiSj its fundamental idea^ is despotic. 

In no country has tbe centralising system been 
carried so far as in France. In no country does it 
seem so sni table to or so submissively endured by the 
inhabitaots. In no country is the metropoHs so omni- 
potent in fashion, in literature, and in politics. In none 
is provincialism so marked a term of contempt. In 
none has the minister at the centre such a stupendous 
army of functionaries at his beck, appointed by his 
choice, and removable at his pleasure. The number of 
civil officers under the control of the central govern* 
ment in France is 535,000 ; in England it is 23,000. 
The functions of these individuals penetrate into every 
man's home and business ; they are cognisant of, and 
license or prohibit his goings out and comings in, hia 
buildings and pnllings down, his entering into, or 
leaving business, and his mode of transacting it. This 
syst-em, which in England would he felt to he intoler- 
ably meddlesome and vexatious, is (it is in vaia to 
disguise it) singularly popular in France ; — it is a 
grand and magnificent fabric to behold ; it dates in its 
completeness from the Consulate, when the nation first 
began to breathe freely after the revolutionary storms ; 
and amid all the changes and catastrophes which 
have since ensued, amid governments overthrown and 
dynasties chased away, no one has made any serious 
endeavour to alter or even to mitigate this oppressive 
and pamlysing centralisation* It has evidently pene- 
trated into and harmonises with the national character, 

o 
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The idea of ruling themselves is one which has not yet 
reached the French understanding : the idea of choos- 
ing those who are to rule them is the only one they 
have hitherto been able to conceive. 

Now, this system, and the habits of mind which it 
engenders, operate in two ways to add to the difficul- 
ties of establishing a firm and compact government. 
In the first place, it deprives the people of all political 
education ? it shuts them out from the means of ob- 
taining political practice or experience ; it forbids that 
daily association of the citizens with the proceedings 
of the government, from which only skill and efficient 
knowledge is to be derived. In England and in 
America, every citizen is trained in vestries, in boards 
of guardians, in parochial or public meetings, in 
political unions, in charitable societies, in magistrates' 
conclaves, to practise all the arts of government and 
self-government on a small scale and in an humble 
sphere ; so that when called upon to act in a higher 
function, and on a wider stage, he is seldom at a loss. 
This apprenticeship, these normal schools, are wholly 
wanting to the Frenchman. The establishment of 
them and practice in them is an essential preliminary 
to the formation of any republic that can last. The 
French have been busy in erecting the superstructure, 
but have never thought of laying the foundation. The 
following contrast drawn by a citizen of the United 
States is, in many respects, just and instructive : — 

** It has never been denied that political institutions are 
healthful and durable only according as they have naturally 
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grown out of the mannera and wants of the papulation among 
which they eidst. Thus, the iuhabitanta of the United States, 
inheriting from their Eugliah ancestors tlie habit of taking care 
of themselves, and needing nothing hni be laft to the govern* 
meat of their own magistrates, have gone on prospering and to 
proitper in the work of their own kands. Every state, county, 
city, arid town in Ainerimi, yon need not be told, has always 
been accustomed to manage its own ooneerna without application 
to or interference from tJie supreme authority at the capital* 
And this self- controlling policy is ao habituiil and ingmmed 
wherever the Anglo-Saxon race has spread, that it will for ever 
present an ini^uperable obstacle to the suc:ce«aful nt^urpation of 
undue authority by any individual. The people of the thirteen 
original transiitlantic states, in the construction of a common- 
wealth, had only to build upon a real aud solid foundation made 
to hand ; bat in France the reverse of this was the caise when in 
the last century a republic was pit:>claimed, and continues so 
now, without any material diminution of tlie rubbish, which 
must be swept away before a trustworthy baais can be found 
for the most dangerous experiment in a nation^a history. The 
executive jwiwer, securely ensconced in central Paris, like a 
sleepless fly- catcher in the middle of his welbspun web, feels 
and responds to every vibration, throughout the artfully or- 
ganised system, which extends from channel to sea, and from 
river to txiean. Its aim has been to keep the departments in 
leading-strings, and its success to prevent neigh boui^a from 
leaning only on each other for neutral aid and comfort in every 
undertaking great or small, and to drive them to the minister of 
the interior as the sole rli ape user of patronage. Provincialism 
has hence become naturally associated with social inferiontyi 
slicJing GiiBily into vulgarity ; and as vulgarity is often carelessly 
taken for intellectual incapacity, the consequence is, that the 
many millions living at a distance from the factitious fountain of 
power ai^ regardetl and treated as children, even in matters that 
most deeply concern their daily comfort. If, for example, a 
river is tfj be bridged, a morass drained, or a church erected, 
more time is lost in negotiating at head* quarters for permission 
to commence the undertaking than would sutfice in England or 
America to accomplish the same object twice over* Disgusted, 
doubtless, with all this, and, m too frequently happens, ex- 
pressly educated by aspiring parents for some official employment, 
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most provincials of distiDguished talents, instead of honourably 
addressing themselves for advancement, as is the costom in the 
United States, to their own immediate communities, hasten to 
the feast of good things, whether within the Elys^ or elsewhere, 
at which they soon learn to take care of themselves, leaving 
their country, as the motto on their current coin has it, to the 
* protection of God.* 

No one ought to feel surprised, then, whenever a revolution 
happens here, and a republic, the universal panacea which 
haunts the French brain, is announced, that the people out of 
Paris, utterly destitute of political training, and without leaders, 
^ they are, should stand agape and helpless as a shipload of 
passengers in a gale whose ruthless violence has left them with- 
out captain or crew. Nor should their helplessness and apparent 
imbecility be a reproach to their natural intelligence, for the 
system of centralisation, so briefly alluded to above as a curse 
to the country, has in its long course benumbed their faculties 
and paralysed their energies for every sort of action beyond the 
little circle of a material existence. Neither is this system 
likely to be soon abandoned, the present minister of the interior 
having very lately, to my certain knowledge, fiercely and firmly 
resisted every attempt on the part of the Council of State to 
modify its operation. In the absence, therefore, of the very 
groundwork whereon to create and sustain a republic, how can 
such a form of government endure, except while it is kept, as 
at present, from toppling over, by tjie unwilling support of 
various factions, which preserve it from falling only to prevent 
an antagonist still more detested from taking its place ? *' 

The second effect of this administrative centralisation 
is to direct all the active, aspiring, discontented spirit 
which is always fermenting in the community, upon the 
originating power in the State. The people are passive 
as regards the administrators, aggressive as regards 
the government. They are annoyed or insulted by a 
policeman or a aoua-prdfet, and they at once, having no 
means of direct action upon hivi, the immediate and 
subordinate agent, vent their indignation on the central 
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power. They have no readier way of avenging thera- 
selves on an obnoxious prefect than by upsetting the 
dynasty which appointed him. When they feel them- 
selves oppressed, un prosperous, or suffering, they go at 
once to that which the system has taught them to 
regard aa the source of all — the regal palace or the 
minigterial hotel at Paris : they cashier their rulers, 
but never dream of changing the system of adminis- 
tration, and consequently never mend their position. 
The evil remains undiminished ; the discontent con- 
tinues ; and all that has been learned is the fatal 
lesson with what astounding facility governments may 
be overthrown which have no root in the affections, the 
habits^ the wants, or the character of the people. In 
England, if a poUceman affronts us, we bring him 
before a magistrate ; if an overseer or relieving officer 
disgusts us, we remember it at the next election of 
guardians ; if a tax-gatherer oversteps his powers, we 
complain to his chief and insist on dismissal ; 
if refused a hearing we make parliament itself a 
party to our grievances ; if a magistrate acts oppres- 
sively we either expose bim, or bring an action 
against him, secure of impartial justice. But no act 
of injustice or oppression ever weakens our loyalty to 
Queen or parliament, for we know they are not respon- 
sible for the feulta of their subordinateSj since they 
have given us ample means of Relf-protection against 
them. 

A third reason which renders this central bureau- 
cracy incompatible with any settled and secure 
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goverament, except a powerful despotism^ deserves 
much eonsidemtion. We have already spoken of the 
great diflBculties thrown in the way of the re -organis- 
ation of France, by that passion for material well- 
being which is at present so salient a feature in the 
character of her citizens, these difficulties are enormoiisly 
enhanced when this material well being is demanded at 
the kanch of the govemnienL Yet this demand is 
one which every Frenchman thinks himself entitled to 
make ; and for generations successive governmenta 
have countenanced the claim. By taking out of the 
hands of the individual the regulation of his own 
destiny, and teaching him to look up to the abstrac- 
tion called "The State/' for guidance, direction, and 
support, it has sedulously fostered a habit of expecting 
everything from this supposed omnipotence, and has 
effectually trodden out that spirit of humble but 
dignified self-reliance which is the chief source from 
which material wellbeing can be derived. It has said 
to its subjects, to quote the words of one who has 
read deeply the signs of the times, '*Ce nest point k 
vous, faibles individus, de vous conserver, de vous 
dinger, de vous sauver vaus-m^mes. II y a tout prfes 
de vous un &tre merveillenx, dont la puissance est sans 
bornes, la sage^e infaillible, Topulence in^paisible. 
II sappelle I'^tat Cest 4 lui qu*il faut vous 
addresser ; c'est lui qui est chargd d 'avoir de la force 
et de la pre^voyance pour tout le monde ; c est lui qui 
devinera votre vocation, qui dispose ra de vos capacit^s, 
qui recompensera vos labeurs, qui <^levera votre en- 
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fance, qui recueillera voire vieillesse^ qui soiguera 
vos maladies, qui prot^gera votre famillej qui vous 
doonera mn^ raesnre travail, bien-^tre, libertd" * It 
is not wonderful^ then, that tlie French should have 
contracted the habit of asking and expecting every- 
thing — even impossibilities — from their government ; 
and of urging their claims with the confidence and 
audacity of " sturdy beggars ; — but picture to your- 
self a people '^passionn^ pour le bonheur," and trained 
to look for this bonheur at the hands of a government 
which bas taught them to demand it, but has no 
power to bestow it, and then ask yourself what chance 
of auccesa or permanence can a republic so situated 
have ? 

Republicanism and bureaucracy are incompatible 
existences. You may call your State a repubhc if you 
will — you* may modify its form as you please — ^you 
may have two chambers or one — -you may place at 
the head a military dictator, or an elective president 
holding office for one year, for four years, or for ten ; 
but so long as the administration of public affairs 
remains central and bureaucratic, the utmost that full 
representation or universal suffrage can give you, is 
the power of choosing the particular sot of busy bodies 
who shall rule you, or rather tho irresponsible indi- 
vidual who shall appoint them. It is not liberty, but 
merely the selection of your head oppressor. Thus 
France is in a radically false position, and she has 
not yet found it out ; she is indeavouriug uncon- 
* Emile SaiBset 
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scioubIjt to unite two incompatibiUties. Her govern- 
ment has all the finished and scientific organisation of 
a despotism, with the political institutions which be- 
long to freedom. Each man has a share in the choice 
of his legislator and bis executive chief; each man is 
the depositary of a calculable fraction of the sovereign 
power ; but each man is the slave of the passport 
office, the prefect, the gendarme, and the policeman. 
The republic of to-day may wake and find itself an 
empire to-morrow— scarcely an individual French man 
would feel the difference — and not one iota of the 
adminigtration need be changed. As it exists now, it 
was the child and may be the parent of imperialism. 
The whole machinery of autocratic rule is at all times 
ready for the hand of any one who can seize it. 

Again ; the national traditions of the French as 
written in their chequered history — the monuments of 
regal magnificence and splendour, atiU so cherished 
and admired, in the Tuilerios, at Versailles, and at 
Fontainebleau— the inextinguishable taste of the 
people for gorgeous and imposing shows, and their in- 
curable military spirit, — all combine to make tlie 
simplicity of a genuine republic unharmouions, gro- 
tesque, and out of place among them* It is manifestly 
an ezotic — a transplanted tree of liberty, which 
nature never intended to grow ont of such a soil 
The republic, save for a few short years, is associated 
with BO recollections of historic glory: the timas which 
a Frenchman loves to recall are those of Henri Quatre, 
Louis Quatorze, and Napoleon — none of them names 
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redoleut of liberty. The French are, essentially and 
above all, a milit-iry people. Now, imreasoning 
obedience to a non-elected and non -deposable chief, 
an utter abnegation of the individual will, which are 
the son! of success in war, are direct coatradictions to 
the ideas on which democracies are founded. The 
passion for external luxury and splendour is incon- 
gruous and fatal in a democracy, unless that splendour 
can be shared by all the people ; yet i n no civilised 
nations is that passion stronger than in France^ and 
in few is the contrast so great between the palaces 
of their monarchs (which they still take pride in and 
adorn), and the habitations of the other classes of the 
community. In England, ^rhere the democratic 
element is so powerful and so sprea^iing, there is little 
diiference either in comfort or magnificence between 
Windsor Castle and Chatswortli, between St James' 
Palace and the noble mansion of Longleat. The 
palaces of our sovereigns, the castles of our nobility, 
the halls of our wealthy and ancient commoners, are 
connected by imperceptible gradations ; our Queen 
might take up her abode at the houses of some of 
our country gentlemen, and scarcely discover any 
diminution in the comfort of her accommodations, 
or the splendour of her furniture. But in France this 
is not so. Her royal palaces may rival or eclipse ours 
— certainly we have nothing so immense or gorgeoxis 
as Versailles — ^ but the chateaux and hotels of her 
nobles belong to an entirely different and much lower 
class than ours. She has nothing to represent that 
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class of mansions, which we count by hundreds, of 
which Devonshire House, Northumberland House, 
Belvoir Castle, Drayton Manor, Chatsworth, and 
Longleat, are the type with us. The character of her 
social hierarchy as depicted in her dwellings is essen- 
tially monarchical: ours is essentially aristocratic. 
Versailles and a republic would be a standing contra- 
diction — a perpetual incongruity and mutual reproach. 
They represent, and suggest, wholly opposite ideas. 

If this article had not already extended to so great 
a length, we should have dwelt on other difficulties 
which beset the task of reorganising government and 
society in France ; on those arising from the material 
condition of her people ; from the degree of poverty, 
incompatible with contentment, in which so large a 
portion of her population live ; from the want of a 
*'eareer," so painfully felt by many thousands of her 
most active spirits, and so dangerous to internal peace; 
from the inadequacy of her protected manufactures, 
her imperfect agriculture, and her undeveloped com- 
merce, to support in comfort the actual numbers on 
her soil ; from the law of equal inheritance, with all 
its fatal and unforeseen consequences to peace, to free- 
dom, to wealth, to social interests, and intellectual 
culture ; and last, not least, from^ the fatal necessity, 
which each new government that has sprung from a 
popular insurrection finds itself under, of turning 
instantly round upon the parties, the ideas, and the 
principles which have elevated it to power. A govern- 
ment created by a revolution finds that almost its first 
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task muat be to repress revohitionary tendencies ; nay 
more, that it must repress these tendencies far more 
promptly, more severely, more incessantly, than would 
be necessary to a government strong in the loyalty 
of the nation^ in the traditions of the past, in the 
deliberate judgment of the influential classes, and 
which was not harassed by the spectre of anarchy 
daily knocking at its gates. Yet such a government 
' — casting down the ladder hy which it climbed to 
office — ^ shut ting the door in the faces of undeniable 
claims — rebuking an !k punishing the enthusiastic soldiers 
who had fought for it— imprisoning the friends to whom 
it owed its existence— fettering and fining the press 
which had paved the way for ite inauguration — has, it 
cannot be disguised, pHmd facie, an ugly aspect. 

To conclude. The basis of the governments which 
owed their origin to the first Revolution was reaction 
against old anomalies ; the basis of the Empire was 
military power; the basis of the Restoration was legi- 
timacy, prejudice, and prestige ; the basis of Louis 
Phihppes government was the material interests of 
the nation, and the supremacy of the bourgeoisie as 
the depositaries and guardians of those interests. The 
Revolution, of February — being (as it were) an aggres* 
sive negation, not a positive effort, having no clear 
idea at its root, but being simply the product of dis- 
content and disgust — furnishes no foundation for a 
government. Loyalty to a legitimate monarch ; defer- 
ence to an ancient aristocracy ; faith in a loved and 
venerated creed; devotion to a military leader; sober 
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schemes for well-understood material prosperity ; — all 
these may form, and have formed, the foundation of 
stable and powerful governments : mere reaction, mere 
denial, mere dissatisfaction, mere vague desires, mere 
aggression on existing things — never. 

To construct a firm and abiding commonwealth out 
of such materials, and in the face of such obstacles as 
we have attempted to delineate, — such is the problem 
the French people are called upon to conduct to a 
successful issue. Without a positive and earnest 
creed; without asocial hierarchy; without municipal 
institutions and the political education they bestow ; 
without a spirit of reverence for rights and of obedi- 
ence to authority, penetrating all ranks, — we greatly 
doubt whether the very instruments for the creation of 
a republic are not wanting. A republic does not 
create these — it supposes and postulates their exist- 
ence. They are inheritances from the past, not pos- 
sessions to be called into being by a fiat. They are 
the slow growth of a settled political and social system, 
acting with justice founded on authority and tradi- 
tion, and consolidated by long years of unshaken 
continuance. 
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FRANCE IN JANUARY 1852.^ 

When we wrote of France in May 1851 — of the diflS- 
ciilty of its taek, the iostabihty of its goverument, and 
the perplexity of its path — -hopeless as we then were 
of a successful issue, we could scai-cely have anticipated 
that in seven short months that government would be 
overthrown once more, that task abandoned in despair^ 
that path more dark and intricate than ever. Within 
three years from the expulsion of the Orleanist dynasty 
by a knot of fanatical republicans, both victors and 
vanquished in that sudden struggle have been sup- 
pressed by a military despotism ; the polity they had 
joined in constructing has been violently swept away, 
and France has again become a tabula rasa for consti- 
tutional experimentalists. W© wrote thus in May, — 

" The Revolution of February— being^ (aa it were) an. aggres- 
sive negation, not a positive effort, having no clear idea at 
ita rootj but being simply the product of discontent and diaguat 
— fumiahea no fouudation for government. Loyalty to a 
legitimate monarch ] deference to an ancieat aristocracy ; faith 
in a loved and veue rated creed ; devotion to a military leader ; 
Bober schemes for well understood material prosperity j^all 
these may form, and have formed^ the foimdation of stable and 

1 From the "North British Review^ Feb. 1852." 

I, de Louii Ufapol^on Bonaparte. Paris. 3 torn. 8vo* 

S. De$ Idd^ NupoUoni^nnt^, P^lt L. Bonaparte, Faris^ 
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powerful governments : mere reaction, mere denial, mere dis- 
satisfaction, mere vague desires, mere aggression on existing 
things — never. 

" To construct a firm and abiding commonwealth out of such 
materials, and in the face of such obstacles as we have attempted 
to delineate — such is the problem the French people are called 
upon to conduct to a successful issue. Without a positive and 
earnest creed ; without a social hierarchy ; without municipal 
institutions and the political education they bestow ; without a 
spirit of reverence for rights, and of obedience to authority^ 
penetrating all ranks, — we greatly doubt whether the very in- 
struments for the creation of a republic are not wanting. A 
republic does not create these — it supposes and postulates their 
existence. They are inheritances from the past, not possessions 
to be called into being by a fiat. They are the slow growth of 
a settled, political, and social system, acting with justice, 
founded on authority and tradition, and consolidated by long 
years of unshaken continuance. 

Viewed in our imperfect light, and from our field of 
limited and feeble vision, the sun in his wide circuit 
shines down upon no sadder spectacle than France now 
presents to the gazing and astonished world. Rich in 
material resources, but unable to turn any of them to 
full account ; teeming with brilliant talent and clear 
intelligence, but doomed to see the talent prostituted 
and the intelligence abortive ; prolific beyond any other 
country in theories of social regeneration and impossible 
perfection, yet fated beyond any other to wallow in the 
mire of the past, and to re-tread the weary cycle of 
ancestral blunders; unable to reduce into wholesome 
practice any one of her magnificent conceptions ; 
unable to conduct to a successful issue any one of her 
promising experiments ; ever building houses of cards, 
which every wind of passion sweeps away; ever 
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recommencmg, never endiag ] the loftiest and most 
insatiable of ai^piraxitSj the most paltry and laggard of 
performers ; assuming to lead the vanguard of civiliaa- 
tiou, but for ever loitering in the rear, for ever acting 
as the drag. Such is the aspect of France to eyes yet 
shrouded in the flesh, and darkened by the fears and 
frailties of humanity. To higher and wiser witnesses, 

Who watch, like gods, the rolHng ho Hi's, 
With, larger, other, t^ye^ than ourSj'^ 

who, gifted with a deeper insight, and purged from our 
dazzling and misleading sympathies, can see through 
the present confusion to the future issue- — ^it may be 
that all these convulsions and vietssitudes are hut the 
struggles of Chaos to form itself into Kosraos, the 
throes and efforts of a new birth < Efich apparent 
failure may be an essential step in the process of ulti- 
mate achievement J each backsliding may be a recnUr 
four mvi&UjOo muter ; each shattered hope, over whose 
ruin we have mourned, may have been built upon a 
false foundation ; each seemingly fair and promising 
construction, %vhich we repine to see destroyed, may 
have been an obstacle to something sounder and more 
solid in thfe distance ; and the late apparent annihilation 
of all that past toO and sacrifice had gained, may bo, 
when viewed aright, an indispensable pre-requisite to 
greater and more permanent acquisitions— not the ebb 
of progress — only the receding wave of the advancing 
tide. 

Let us endeavour to arrive at a clear notion of the 
actual situation of affairs, by a rapid glance at the 
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defunct constitutionj and the conduct of tlie Assembly 
and the President respectively. 

The destruction of the constitution inaugurated in 
1848 has surprised no one j the peculiar mode and time 
of that destruction has surprised nearly everybody. 
From the outset it was evident that it was not mafie to 
last. The republic itself was a sudden and unwelcome 
improvisation. It was imposed by the violent agents 
of the revolution, and was never cordially accepted by 
the intelligence, the property^ or the experience of the 
nation. When the Convention met, the republican 
form of government was proclaimed ^ not deliberated on 
nor chosen. The constitution, the work of this Con- 
vention, bore upon it the stamp of tbe circumstances 
under which^ and the body from which, it emanated. 
It was concocted by a combioatioii of parties who had 
all of them ulterior aims, and whose ulterior aims were 
at variance with one another. The Eepublieans were 
anxious to make it as purely democratic as possible. 
The Constitutiooalists desired to make tbe Assembly 
supreme^ both over executive and people. The Im- 
perialists wished to prevent the return of tbe Bourbon 
branches. The Orleanists and Legitimists wished re- 
ciprocally to destroy each others hopes. But all parties, 
dreading lest their rivals should^ by caprice or accident, 
be recalled and entrusted with the executive authority, 
concurred in reducing that authority to a minimima. 
The constitution had many faults ; this was probably 
its chief one. It would be unreasonable to demand 
from a scheme concocted to meet the wants and satisfy 
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the exigeocies of a passing crisis, and with the cannon 
of the barricades yet ringing in the ears of its fabrica- 
tors, either the maturity of reflection which charac- 
terises the productions of patient reasoniog, or the 
thorough understatidiog of human passions and require- 
ments, wliich can only be obtained by long practice in 
political affairs; or that happy conformity with nations' 
tastes and manners, which belongs only to institutions 
which have gi'own up in the course of ages, and have 
become firmly rooted in the soih Few of those who 
joined in the construction of it regarded it with hope ; 
fewer still with admiration or real satisfaction. To 
some it was a work of desperation; to others a pilot 
balloon ; to nearly all an expedient to feel their way 
out of an embarrassing position. Between the various 
and hostile elements which contended for the mastery in 
France, the constitution was not a permanent peace, 
but merely an armistice, a hollow truce. From the 
first hour that it was promulgated no one had faith in 
its durabiUty ; and perhaps the wisest provision which 
it contained was the clause which anticipated the proba- 
bility and prescribed the mode of its revision. 

A powerful and long- established government — skilful 
and nnscrupulous, and as resolute in denying the moat 
reasonable demands of the constitutional opposition, as 
the wildest clamours of the socialists — had been over- 
thrown by a popular outbreak. A period of strange 
misrule had succeeded, in which the more worthless of 
tlie working classes and their leaders reigned almost 
supreme. The first attempt at return to that state of 
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order and repression which the very life of society 
demanded 3 had been met hy the desperate iosurrection 
of the loth of Majj which gave a glimpse of the fearful 
fate which huDg over Paris, and the other great cities of 
France, if the arm of the executive should be for one 
momeDt paralysed or shattered. Scarcely had this been 
ex pressed J and the capibil been rescues 1 from the '^douze 
keures de pillage'' which Blanqui had promised to his 
followers, when the same warning was repeated in still 
more awful tones. The three days* battle in the streets, 
which ooly the concentrated energy of a most resolute 
dictator w^aa able to determine in favoui" of the cause of 
property and law- — when Cavaignac was preparing to 
blow up a whole quarter of the city rather than run 
the risk of a defeat ; wlieu the issue appeared so 
doubtfulj and tlje case so thteateDiug, that he even 
meditated withdrawing bis army into the country, and 
concentrating his forces for a prolonged civil war; when 
the skill and desperation of the insurgents was such, 
and compelled such terrible severity^ that to this hour 
it is not know^n how mauy perished, and some estimate 
the number at 10,000 — tbia terminated the series of 
impressive lessons which should have shown the con- 
trivers of the constitution what was needed, and in what 
direction their fears and precautions ought to he. But 
while the ears of every one yet tingled with the frightful 
denunciations of the defeated insurrectionists ; while 
the heart of every one yet beat at the thought of the 
horrors they had barely escaped, through the dangerous 
but indispensable resource of a military dictatorship ; 
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these pedants devoted their entire attention to weaken- 
ing and hampering the executive power which had jus^t, 
and with difficulty, saved tliem : — to a situatioQ and 
necessities ahnost unheard of in the world till then, 
they opposed ideas and plans whose irapofcence and ta- 
iideqoacy bad been folly proved by reiterated failures. 

It was clear that what France demanded IVom the con- 
stituent Assembly was the establialiDient of a supremo 
power truly and efficiently executive, and a representa- 
tion really national, — a government sufficiently strong 
to satisfy the craving need of h&ing t/overned, which all 
Frenchmen feel by a secret instinct, aod have been 
accustomed to by long generations of a bureaucracy, — 
and competent to wield with a firm and masterly hand, 
the stupendous administrative sceptre which the ceutral- 
£ind a legislative assembly which should give to the 
isation orgarjised by Napoleon had bestowed on France; 
various elements which constitute the real permanent 
majority, to the summary of all the feelings, opinions, 
and interests of the nation, an eas^y, natural^ and regiilar 
predominance, proportioned to their respective worth 
and weight. How did it discharge this double task ? 

For fifty years France had been covered with the 
columns and arches of a most majestic administrative 
edifice, constructed by a master hand, which strikes the 
imagination by its grandeur, and charms -the eye by the 
uniformity and regularity of its arrangements. The 
central power ^ seated in the capital, radiates to the re- 
motest corners of the land, embraces everything in its 
glance, grasps everything in its hand, exerts everywhere 
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its miscliievoua stiraulua or its stem control It asks 
advice from local bodies, but gives tbera no power, and 
permits no interference. Even where it respects pri- 
vate rights, it paralyses personal freedom, and weakens 
individual responsibility; it keeps everything and 
eTJrybody under surveillance and in leading strings. 
A system of direct taxation, strictly levied, gives it an 
acquaintance with all fortunes; an organised system of 
state education opens to it an entrsDce into all families. 
Nothing, either in the domain of thought or of material 
interests J escapes its interference ; everything looks 
towards it ; everything reposes upon it. From one end 
of the country to the other, every one of the 37,000 
communes into which it is divided, and every one of 
the 3G,0t)0,000 of people who inhabit it, keep their 
eyes steadily fixed upon the head quarters of the motive 
power ; await their signal from its will ; imbibe their 
inspiration from its breath. The tremendous weapon 
of authority thus given to the central government, the 
fearful burden of responsibility thus concentrated upon 
a single head, — -hard to be wiehled and oppressive to be 
home even by royalty secure of its position^ accustomed 
to command, aided by prestige, and protected by inviola- 
bility, ^the new constitution placed in the hands of a 
novice, renewable every four years ; chosen by the mass 
to-day, re -con founded with the crowd to-morrow; chosen 
by one party, and consequently the antagonist and the 
destined victim of all other parties ; the butt of a 
thousand intriguers, and driven to counter-intrigues for 
his defence ; superintended with a hostile vigilance by 
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the most unsatisfiatle and imperious of masters; viz., a 
single, numerous, inexperieQced, divided, and factious 
Assembly, seldom suspendiug its sittings, and having 
always a committee of detective police " to watch hitri 
during its short vacatioas. A dictatorship in the hands 
of a puppet ' Supreme power in the hands of one who 
is watched and treated as a public enemy ! A most 
subtle, complete, and universal organisation, created by 
the fiat, and designed for the purposes, of an iron and 
imperial will, yet confided to the management of a 
transient, ill-paid officer, bound hand and foot to the 
caprices of a popular assembly I The President was 
expected, out of a salary of £25,000 a year, to fill with 
iolat the position of representative chief of a nation fond 
of splendour, of gaiety, of hospitable show. He was 
expected to keep the cup of supreme power ever at his 
lips, but never to do more than taste it. He was to be 
a great monarch without monarchical permaneoce, 
without monarchical veto, without monarchical inviola- 
bility. He was carried up to a pinnacle from which he 
saw all authority, all grandeur, all dominion within his 
reach, and as it were his appointed inheritance, and then 
was bidden peremptorily to descend from the giddy 
eminence, and to turn away bis gaze from the alluring 
prize. Restored for a moment to the imperial throne, 
and grasping the reins of the imperial chariot, he was 
expected to still every throb of imperial ambition. 
Selected by a people accustomed to be much and ener- 
getically governed, needing to be so, clamorous to be so, 
and iatruated therefore with the position of a Csesar or 
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a Czar, he was expected to be the submissive slave of a 
debating club of vestrymen, quarrelling among them- 
selves, and elected by far fewer numbers than himself. 

Such was the executive power in France as defined 
and inaugurated by the new constitution : was the 
legislative body more wisely organised ? It was perhaps 
scarcely to be expected, that a people just broke loose 
from all rule, fresh from a triumphant struggle with 
established authority, fought in the name of the exciting 
watchwords of liberty, equality, fraternity, should admit 
any aristocratic element into the new system they were 
framing; but why should they have deprived themselves 
of that mighty influence in the scale of order and stabi- 
lity, which, as all history shows, is afforded by a second 
Chamber ? There are many ways of constituting an 
Upper House without making it either a council of 
nominees, or a senate of hereditary peers. It might 
be elected simply by a higher class of electors, or, as in 
Belgium, require higher qualifications in its members. 
It might, as in Sardinia, be composed of men selected 
from among literary, judicial, scientific, and military 
notabilities. It might be chosen by different districts, 
and for different terms, from those of the Lower House, 
as in the state of New York, or might be obtained by a 
double election, as in the federal Union of America. 
There are so many modes in which an effective and 
valuable second Chamber might be obtained, that the 
French had no excuse for rejecting it on the ground of 
difficulty. But the Assembly being resolved to retain 
the supreme power in its own hands, was unwilling to 
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be in any way checked or fettered, or compelled to an 
tmwelcome degree of deliberation. It therefore cast 
awa}", almost without the compliment of a discussion, 
the suggestion of a second Chamberj with all the 
obvious advantages that might have flowed from such 
an arrangement, and substituted a most clumsy and 
incautious scheme for preventing hasty or inconsiderate 
changes in one direction only, — by enacting that^ how- 
ever faulty their new constitution might prove, it 
should be in the power of a small minority to prohibit 
its amendment. They required a majority of ih^ee- 
fouHhs to legalise a revision. Tliey tied their own 
hands in the one case, in which, as it happened ^ it was 
peculiarly desirable to leave them free. Everything 
else was stamped in moveable types : the hasty and 
unmanageable constitution was alone stereotyped, — It 
was, perhaps, scarcely to be expected that, in a con- 
stitution springing from a revolution which, if not 
made by the masses, was at least promptly seized upon 
by them J any other system than that of universal 
suffrage should have been adopted. But three things 
these lawmakers might have done which they did not: 
they might at least have left the discussion of the 
matter free ; they might have respected the principle, 
once adopted, when it pronounced against them, as well 
as when it spoke in their favour ; and they might have 
surrounded its exercise with all the wise precautions 
and judicious arrangements which could mitigate its 
dangers, and render it the bond fide expression of the 
nation's will. Instead of this, the Convention hastily 
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passed a law early in 1848, placing the principle of 
universal suffirage under the protection of the tribunals 
— making it penal to question or discuss it — ^treating 
the exposure of its evils and its dangers as sedition 
and treason. In the next place, as if conscious that 
their snccessors would desire to undo their clumsy 
workmanship, they violated the principle they had laid 
down, setting univerigal sufifrage, or the government of 
the majority, at defiance, by enacting that, where the 
constitution was in question, the many should how to 
the decision of the few. Consider for a moment the full 
extent of tliis grotesque and insolent absLirdity. Every 
republic, and the republic of 1848 more nakedly than 
any other, is based upon the will of the majority. It 
is their sole recognised foundation. An absolute 
monarchy rests upon the divine right of kings. An 
hereditary aristocracy rests upon the superior claims 
and powers of special families. A theocracy rests upon 
direct religious sanction. But republics sweep all these 
away. The republic of 1848 ignored and denied them 
alL Hereditary right, constitutional legality, estab- 
lished institutions, equilibrium of power,— it sacrificed 
all to the blind worship of the majority. No sooner, 
however, had it done so, than it turned round upon 
the nation, and said : " ITie majority is omnipotent, 
and its authority unquestionable, only to authorise u$ 
and to sanction our decrees : we pronounce it powerless 
to negative or change them. So long as a minority of 
one-fourth supports our constitution, so long that con- 
stitution shall be inviolable." The majority of the 
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nation, by the voice of the majority of its representa- 
tives legally elected, demands a change in the form of 
the government. The minority steps in and says, "Nol 
there shall he no such change — ^neither to-day, nor to- 
morrowj nor ten years hence, so long as one-fourth of 
the people or their deputies object to it We, the feiv, 
will control and govern yon, the many," And the men 
who held this language, and considered this proceeding 
j ust, are th e rep uhl i cans p ar excel lenee ! T h e d e m ocr ats 
are the oligarchs. The very men vrho thus contended 
for the permanent right of the few to bind the many, 
were the very men who sprung out of the victory of 
the many over the few, — whose position, whose very 
existence, was the creation of the principle they thus 
repudiated \ The constitution which declared itself 
inviolable and unchangeable, even by a large majority, 
was the very constitution which was found to be so 
intolerable that a large majority insisted upon its 
alteration. Were they to retain and obey a bad Jaw, 
because that law itself forbad them to repeal it ? 
Whence could anybody derive a right to make such an 
enactment 1 With what decency or justice could a 
constituent assembly, itself the ofi'spring of the victory 
of the majority over the minority, enact that in future 
the minority should bind the majority ? 

If the principle of universal suffrage was thus 
sUghtly respected, even by those who asserted it most 
loudly, the arrangements for carrying it into practical 
operation were marked by no extraordinary sagacity. 
Out of the seven or eight million of voters who found 
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ttemselves endowed with the franchise, a very large 
proportion consisted of the peasantry of the rural 
districtaj little cognisant of political affairs ^ and little 
interested in party strife. Numbers of them would 
have no idea haw to vote : numbers of them would 
not care how they voted ; mimbers more would not 
wish to vote at all. The rock on which nniversal 
suffrage is almost always wrecked isj the ignorance or 
the indifference of the great mass of the electors. 
Thousands of the peasantry never stir from home : 
hundreds of thousands know no one beyond the limits 
of their own commune, and never hear the names of 
obscure or intriguing political aspirants* If^ therefore, 
it were desired most effectually to confirm their indif- 
ference to the elections, and to embarrass tliem in 
their choice of a en nd id ate, and utterly to confuse 
their comprehension of the whole transaction, no 
better scheme could have been devised than to make 
them vote by departments instead of by arrondisse- 
ments or by communes,— and to call upon them to 
elect at once, not one man wham they may chance to 
knoWj but a whole list of ten^ fifteen, or twenty, the 
names of nearly all of whom they probably never 
heard of, and of whose respective qualifications they 
cannot form the most remote conception. A plan like 
this was sure to throw the virtual choice into the 
hands of clubs, or knots of political agitators, who 
would exploiter the great body of the electors for 
their own purposes and interests ; and was likely to 
end in the great maas of the people retiring from the 
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Exercise of the suffrage m carelessness or disgust. One 
of the chief evils, indeed, of universal suffrage is, that 
it never does^ and rarely caOi give the actual senti- 
ments and wishes of the numerical mass of the 
population- Those interested in political strife vote ; 
those who are sick of it, or indifferent to it, abstain 
from voting. Amon^ the workincf classes this is 
particularly the case. There is the peaceful indus- 
trious artisan, loving work much, independence more, 
aod his family most of all^ living aloof from the 
turmoil and passions of the public world, and whoi^e 
leisure is spent by the domestic hearth, and in the 
society of his wife and children. And there is the 
artisan who considers himself enlightened, who fre- 
quents (^ofisj who reads newspapers, who heads proces- 
sion Sj who mans barricades, to whom haranguing is far 
pleasanter than honest labour. To the first, a day 
lost at elections is a nuisance and an injury, a supper 
or a breakfast wanting, diminished wages, an unfinished 
job, scantier food or clothing for his children or himself. 
To the second it is a joyful holiday, a noisy spree, a 
positive indulgence, possibly an actual gain of more 
than he would have earned in a week by steady in- 
dustry. The result is, that the first man, whose vote 
would be of real value and meaning to the community, 
never gives it : the second, whose vote is worthless 
aad a deception, records it oo every occasion ; and the 
nation is as far as ever from having gathered the real 
feelings and opinions of its citi^jens. In times of ex- 
citement and of novelty, such as the first general 
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election, or the ehoice of a president, this evil is not 
so much felt ; but so strongly was it beginning to be 
feared, that one of the last proposals laid before the 
late Assembly, was for making it penal to abstain 
from the exercise of the franchise, — for inflicting a 
fine on all who neglected to record their votes. ^ 

Such being the constitution imposed upon France, 
hut never submitted to the country for ratification, what 
has been the conduct of the Assembly elected nnder 
its auspices ? Its whole career has been one series of 
intrigues against the President, of squabbles among its 
members, of assaults upon the liberties of the nation, of 
violations of its trust, and of decisions which gave the 
lie to its origin and its professions ; and it has done 
more to sicken France with the very name and principle 
of representative government than any elected body 
since the days of the National Convention* It was 
elected under a republic ; it was appointed to consoli- 
date and perfect the republic ; it commenced life by 
swearing allegiance and fidelity to the republic ; — yet 
it was composed in great part of Orleanists, Bonapar- 
tigtSj and Legitimists, who made no secret either of 
their actual views or of their ulterior designs. Probably 
not more than 250 members were at anytime genuine 
republicang at heart. The Orleanists visited Clare- 
luont, and intrigued for the return of the exiled House, 
The Legitimists avowedly received their directions from 

* For this sketch of the vices of the coDstitution we are greatly 
indebted to twu brotJiuras by M. Albert de Bruglie. 
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WiesbadeHj and kept stead ily before them the interests 
of the Count de Chambord. The Bonapartists openly 
sighed after the imperial rigime, and took their ordeiB 
from the Eljs^e. The members of the Mountain alone 
were faithful to their trust; they stood to their colours, 
though conscious that the couotry was against them, 
and combined with each of their antagonists in turn to 
defeat and embarrass the others. A sadder, more fac- 
tious, more disreputable spectacle than that Assembly, 
a free country has seldom seen. They turned round 
almost immediately upon the constitueutn who had 
elected them. They abolished universal suffrage by 
466 votes to 223, and disfranchised three milUons of 
electors. They sent an army to crush the republic of 
Rome, then fighting so gallantly for its existence, by 
469 votes to ISO. They handed over the primary 
instruction of the nation to the clergy by 445 votes to 
187. They enacted laws and sanctioned proceedings 
against the liberty of the press, severer than Louis 
Philippe had ever ventured upon. By compelling 
every writer to sign his name to each article in the 
journals^ they struck a fatal blow at both tho influence 
and the independence of journalism. They sat nearly 
in permanence, and kept the nation in perpetual hot 
water. Whenever they adjourned for a short holiday, 
they left a committee of watch -dogs to overhaul every 
act of the executive. Thoir questors attempted to 
gaia the command of the army. And, finallyj at the 
moment of their dissolution, they were discussing, and 
were expected by a factious combination, to pass a law 
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(" on the responsibility of the executive'*) which would 
have virtually transferred the whole power of the state 
into their hands. 

While the Assembly were thus conispiriug against, 
violating, and diBcrediting the constitution to which 
they owed their existence, and which they had sworn to 
maintain, the conduct of the President bad scarcely been 
one whit more patriotic or more honestv From tbe first 
day of his inauguration, it was evident that he was 
determined to be re-elected — by a revision of the con- 
stitution, if that could be obtained ; if not, in defiance 
of the constitution. It is even probable that be aimed, 
not oidy at a prolongation, but at an increaiie of his 
power, For this he flattered the army ; for this he 
removed and appointed generals and prefects ; for this 
he played into the hands of the priests ; for this he 
joined the conservative majority in enacting the law of 
the 31st of May ; for this he joined the republicans in 
demanding its repeal. Every action betrayed his 
patient plodding^ and unscrupulous ambition. But on 
the other hand, he had shown always such sagacity and 
often such dignity ; his language and bearing were 
moulded with such unerring tact to suit the tastes and 
fancies of the French people ; and his personal objeetSj 
as far as they were seen, were felt to harmonise so 
much with tbe apparent interests of the country, that a 
strong feeling had grown up among nearly all classes in 
his favour. His popularity rose as that of the Assembly 
declined. While reputation after reputation among 
public men had sunk or suffered shipwreck, — while 
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every other statesman had gone down in general esti- 
mation^ — while Cavaignac hacl lost much of his prestige, 
and Lamartine had beeu utterly extinguished, and 
Thiers had been discredited, haffled, and unmasked, and 
even Quizot had failed to make any progress towards 
the redemption of bia fame^ — the character of Louis 
Napoleon gradually rose^ from the first day of his 
election; every step, whether his own or bis opponents*, 
contributed to confirm bis popularity and consohdate 
bis power. He suffered his rivals and antagonists to 
exhaust and expose themselves by their ow^n violence-, 
and, keeping strictly within the limits of his prerogative 
be bided bis time/' and came out victorious from 
every struggle. Previous, therefore, to the c€»Mp dI4tat 
there had gradually grown up among nearly all classes 
of Frenchmen, a conviction that the destinies of the 
nation would be far safeFj and its character far higher, 
if confided to a man who, whatever were his faults, bad 
at least shown that he possessed a definite purpose and 
a firm will, — than if left in the hands of a body of men 
who had manifested no signs of a lofty and decorous 
patriotism, who had regarded all questions of public 
policy, foreign and domestic, only as they could be 
turned to their own private or factious advantage, and 
who had permitted the sacred banner of the common- 
wealth, intrusted to their keeping, to be torn by the 
animosities, and soUed by the passions of party. 

Indeed, it is not easy to exaggerate the discredit 
brought upon tbemselveSj and upon the very theory of 
representative government^ by the proceedings of the 



leaders of the varioua political parties in France. 
Cbosen by a suffrage almost universal, bound to their 
constituents by the closest ties, and returning to them 
after only three years' tenure of office, it might have 
been anticipated that, if only from selfish considerations, 
they would have steadily devoted themselves to study 
the real and permanent interests of the country, and 
would have co-operated heartily and zealously with the 
executive in devising and carrying out schemes for 
rendering France peaceful and prosperous at home, and 
powerful and respected abroad. It might have been 
hoped that their labour would have been earnestly 
directed towards develotping the vast resources of the 
country, and securing to ita industry the freest and 
most favourable action j that eveiy thing calculated to 
raise and improve the condition of the masses would 
have had their first and most sedulous attention ; and 
that, above all things, they would have striven hard 
and have sacrificed much for the maintenance of that 
silent internal harmony, which is the primary necessity 
of a nation's life* It might have been expected that 
they would have regarded every question of foreign 
policy, first, in its bearings on the special interests of 
France, and secondly, in its bearings on the progress 
elsewhere of that freedom which they had just re^ 
conquered, and of which everywhere they were the 
professed defenders. Instead of this, party politicsj 
not social philosophy, occupied almost their whole time; 
and external action was dictated by a desire to gain 
the support of this or that section^ to destroy this rival. 
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or discredit that antagonist ; till theii: entire career 
became one indecent and disreputable scramble. 

The result inevitably was an increasing feeling on 
ttie part of the public, first of indignation, then of 
disgust, latterly of sickened and most ominous indif- 
ference. Ominous, that is, for popular leaders and 
representative assemblies ; — for the people — weary of 
watching the objectless and petty squabbles of their 
chosen legislators, and disheartened by finding that the 
rulers they selected for themselves treated them no 
better and served them no more effectively, than the 
rulers who had been imposed upon them — began to 
turn their attention to their own private affairs, and to 
discover how much more they could do for themselves 
than governments and assemblies could do for them. 
Since they had trusted more to themselves and less to 
parliaments, they had prospered comparatively well. 
Trade was spirited, and industry was thriving and 
increasing. The political storms which used to agitate 
all ranks began to pass nearly unheeded over their 
heads ; for they perceived how paltry and inconse- 
quential they were. They put their own shoulders to 
the wheel, instead of calling on the gods above to help 
them ; and all the noisy quarrels of the great Olympus 
fell, as by magic, into their genuine insignificance. 
An idea had already dawned upon the French, that an 
Assembly which had done so little for them was not of 
much importance to them; and that if they could 
prosper in spite of its scandalous dereliction of its 
duties, and its selfish abuse of its powers, they might. 

F 
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perhaps prosper even were it non-existent. A whole- 
some lesson, possibly, for the people, but a fatal one 
for demagogues and orators. 

When a people has thus begun to look after their 
private affairs instead of discussing affairs of State, and 
to act for themselves instead of calling on their rulers 
to act for them, only one thing is needed to insure 
their welfare — viz., that the government should bring 
them and secure them tranquillity and order. If it 
will do this, they ask no more : if it does not do this, 
it abnegates its paramount and especial function ; it 
becomes to them a nuisance, not a protection — " a 
mockery, a delusion, and a snare." Now, few English- 
men are aware, though it is no novel information to a 
Parisian, to what an extent Frenchmen had come to 
look upon the Assembly in this light. The constant 
series of moves and stratagems of which the history 
of that body was made up, kept the nation in a per- 
petual state of excitement, expectation, and turmoil. 
They never knew what would come next. They were 
constantly on the qui vive for some new explosion. So 
long as the Assembly was sitting, there was incessant 
agitation and wild unrest; and thousands would thank- 
fully have paid the members their twenty-five francs 
a day not to sit at all. Peace — comparative peace — 
came with prorogation ; but the sessions were felt to 
be deplorably too long, and the vacations piteously too 
few. So that the body which ought to have been the 
shield and safeguard of the nation, the guardian of its 
interests, the protector of its rights, had come to be 
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regarded as a plague, a miscliicjf, and an enemy. Only 
when it ceased to sitj did France begin to breathe 
freely. 

The plain truth is that no nation — not even the 
French — ^can bear to be for ever in hot water* Cease- 
less political agitation is an element in which neither 
material prosperity, nor moral we 11 being can live. If 
it seemed hopeless to find the needed tranquillity in 
freedom and republican isra, who can wonder if many 
lost faith and heart, and began to cast a sigh after the 
calm despotism which beckoned to them out of the 
softening haze of the past, or towards that wiiich 
loomed gradnally out of the uncertain future. France, 
for many months back, had echoed in her heart of 
hearts the words of that touching inscription on the 
Italian tombstone- — implora pace. Wearied with 
achievements which had led to nothing, and victories 
which had been crowned by no enduring conquests, 
and trophies dearly purchased, but barren of the pro- 
mised consequences — her whole desires were fiist 
merging into the one succinct petition of the grand 
old warrior of Carthage, who- — harassed by perpetual 
warfare, broken by family afflictions, and thwarted by 
an ungrateful State^ — closed a public life of singular 
glory and of bitter disenchantment, with the simple 
prayer^ comprised in so few words, yet full of such 
melancholy pathos:- — ''Ego, Hannibal, jnto pacem f 
Such was the state of feeling in France, and such 
the relative position of the contending parties, 
immediately previous to the coup d'dtat, — and it is 
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important thoroughly to fix this in our minds, in order 
to comprehend the full meaning of the President's 
attempt, and the explanation of the manner in which it 
was received by the nation. On the one side stood 
Louis Napoleon, who had far surpassed all expecta- 
tions formed of him from his discreditable antecedents, 
and had risen higher day by day in public estimation 
— who had shown consummate knowledge of the 
temper of the people, and supreme tact in dealing 
with it — who had finally taken his stand on the 
broad basis of universal suffrage — who had long fore- 
seen an(J been preparing for the inevitable struggle — 
and with strange sagacity and patience had, as the 
phrase is, given his opponents " rope enough to hang 
themselves." On the other side stood the Assembly, 
on the eve of an election, yet seemingly intent on 
showing how unfit they were to be re-chosen, — point- 
ing, as their sole titles to popular confidence and a 
renewal of their trust, to millions of constituents dis- 
franchised — to the revision of a clumsy constitution, 
demanded by the people but refused by themselves — to 
the freedom of the press, through their means, trampled 
under foot — to France, through their intrigues, rendered 
light as a feather in the balance of European power — 
to her gallant army, through their connivance, engaged 
in the degrading employment of restoring a miserable 
pontiff, and enslaving an emancipated people — to a 
secret trust, perverted to the purposes of low ambition 
= — to the very name of a representative assembly, through 
their misconduct, covered with ridicule and shame. 
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What the President did we need not relate here ; 
how he dissolved the Assembly, abolished the consti- 
tution, imprisoned deputies and generals, appealed to 
the people, and extinguished all resistance with un- 
sparing severity, — all this is known to every one. 
The degree of his criminality in this daring usurpation 
will be differently estimated by different men according 
to the view they may take as to the wishes and in- 
terests of France, the urgency of the crisis, and the 
reality of the alleged and indicated intention on the 
part of the Assembly to have forestalled and deposed 
him. On the one hand, it is unquestionable that if 
he had waited till the Assembly had passed the bill 
(on executive responsibility), which they were then 
considering, he would have been wholly in their 
power. If he had allowed matters to go on as they 
were till the election of May, a popular outbreak and 
a deplorable convulsion would have been almost in- 
evitable ; for matters had been so arranged that both 
the legislative and presidential elections would take 
place at nearly the same time, under a disputed 
electoral law, and when all the powers of the State 
were in a condition of paralysis and dissolution. The 
greatest contest ever known in a representative 
system was to take place round the dying bed of 
an expiring President and an expiring Assembly; and 
the presidei;it sure to be chosen was a president in- 
eligible by law. — Moreover, Louis Napoleon might 
plead that he, as well as the Assembly, was elected by 
universal suffrage ; that the Assembly had ceased to 
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be in harmony with their constitii tents, while he had 
not; that when two co-ordinate powers, equally 
chosen by the people, disagree, the only mode of 
deciding the dispute is by an appeal to the authority 
from which both emanate ; and that all he did was to 
make that appeal ai'bitrarily, which the constitution 
denied him the power of doing legally. On the other 
hand, it is equally undeniable that the act which he 
has perpetrated bears, on the face of it, all the features 
of a great crime. The constitution which he has 
violently suppressed, bad as it was, was the de- 
liberately framed constitution of his country, and was 
the one which, knowing all its faults, he had sworn to 
maintain and obey. The liberties which he had so 
ruthlessly trampled under foot, were the liberties 
which he had sworn to respect and to watch over. 
The blood which he has shed was the blood of his 
fellow-citizens, and ought to have been precious in his 
eyes. The oath which he has broken was an oath 
solemnly tendered and often voluntarily affirmed. 
Therefore, if he is to be forgiven, he must sue out his 
pardon from the future. Nothing can palliate his 
crime, except its being the last. Nothing can excuse 
his seizure of power, except the patriotic use he 
makes of it. In the meantime we are not anxious to 
hold the balance or to cast the lot between the guilty 
President and the guilty Assembly. We adopt the 
words of Victor Cousin on a different occasion, — " Je 
renvoie, done, les extravagances aux extravagans, les 
crimes aux criminelles, et je d^tourne les yeux de ce 
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sang et de cette boue/' — and, from the sickening and 
idle task of awarding the palm between two culpable 
combatants, we turn to consider the prospects, the feel- 
ings, and the fate of France under the new regime. 
Power, illegally seized, is sometimes legally sanctioned. 
The crimes of individual ambition are often overruled 
by Providence so as to work out the welfare of nations. 

In the first place, Louis Napoleon's usurpation has 
been since ratified and sanctioned in a manner which, 
after every reasonable deduction has been made on 
account of the circumstances of the polling, leaves no 
ground whatever for doubting that it was approved by 
the nation. Whatever some of our English journals, in 
their anger and amazement, may say as to the pro- 
bability of the returns having been falsified, no man in 
France believes that anything of the kind has been 
done, to any important extent at least. The total 
adult male population of France is, as near as can be 
ascertained, nine millions, and of these we can scarcely 
reckon fewer to be disqualified from various causes 
than half a million. This would leave 8,500,000 as 
the total number of electors under universal suffrage. 
Of these in round numbers 7,500,000 have voted for 
Louis Napoleon, and 700,000 against him, while 
300,000 have abstained from voting. There can be 
no doubt that some voted in ignorance of the facts of 
the case; some in an overweening fear of the socialists ; 
some because, though no friends to Louis Napoleon, 
they saw no alternative between him and anarchy. It 
is impossible to affirm, that an election which has 
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taken place while all newspapers were suppressed or 
garbled, while all public meetings and other facilities 
for forming and circulating opinion were proscribed, 
while the principal political chiefs were in durance, 
and while many departments were under martial law, 
can be considered as a fair one. We believe that Louis 
Napoleon has done himself serious injury and injustice 
by thus enabling his antagonists to assert, without the 
possibility of disproof, that votes have been tampered 
with, coerced, or obtained by fraud. But when every 
allowance has been made, we do not believe, and we 
think no man in France really believes, that the late 
poll does not give the fair and genuine result of the 
sentiments of the vast numerical majority of the nation. 
As to the feelings of the middle classes, we are left to 
gather the truth from a variety of indications. The 
great and continued rise in the French rentes, which, 
notwithstanding the foolish insinuations of some 
ignorant journalists, was perfectly bond fide; the 
equivalent advance in the price of railway shares; the 
increased price of most kinds of goods; the immediate 
and marked revival in nearly all branches of trade ; 
the issuing of orders which had been long suspended ; 
— all concur to intimate the warm approval of the 
coup d'etat by the industrial, commercial, and 
financial classes of France. All our own private 
foreign correspondents, whether enemies or friends of 
the President, confirm this conclusion. All agree in 
representing the state of anxiety and uncertainty in 
which they had long been kept as utterly intolerable ; 
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most express confidence in the wisdom of Louis 
Napoleon's future rule and its suitability to France ; 
all speak of the satisfaction felt at the revolution being 
nearly universal among all who have anything to lose 
or anything to gain by honest and reputable means. 
The majority of the press we presume to be hostile, 
as also most of the politicians of France. The opinion 
of the Legitimists and that of the Orleanists appears to 
be divided. On the whole, however, it cannot be denied 
that France has elected Louis Napoleon with hearty 
good will, and anticipates much from his government. 

In considering this matter, it is important that we 
should divest ourselves of our insular prejudices and 
habits of thought, and inquire not what we should feel 
under such circumstances, but what Frenchmen would 
be likely to feel ; not what regime would be suitable 
for England, but what regime is best adapted for 
France. We must bear in mind that our notions of 
freedom and policy are utterly at variance with theirs 
— that our heau idAal of a perfect government is 
diametrically opposite to theirs. The French notion 
of liberty is political equality ; the English notion is 
personal independence. The French are accustomed 
to have their government do everything for them, and 
direct them in everything, and they expect and wish 
it to do so ; the English wish never to feel the action, 
or be compelled to recognise the existence, of govern- 
ment in their daily and private life. It would 
therefore be both pedantic and misleading to judge 
the one nation by the standard of the other, or to act 
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for the one on the system of the other. There ^re 
two kinds of freedom — two modes in which a nation 
may exercise and prove its liberty. We have chosen 
one ; France has always shown a marked preference 
for the other. We prefer to govern ourselves ; it is 
the peculiar taste of the Anglo-Saxon. The French 
prefer to choose their governor, and then leave every- 
thing in his hands : it is the fancy of the Celt. If 
we select the more troublesome mode, of directing 
and ruling ourselves, and displaying our liberty in 
every action of our daily life, we are scarcely at liberty 
to despise our neighbour as a slave, because he prefers 
the easier, lazier, and more dangerous plan of con- 
centrating all his liberty into a single deed, and then 
abnegating self-management and self-responsibility for 
ever. Ours, indeed, is unquestionably the wiser and 
the safer plan ; but it may not be suited for, or 
practicable among, a race so divergent from ourselves 
as are the people of France. 

May not the French have been all along upon the 
wrong tack, in aiming at the establishment of a parlia- 
mentary government in their country ? May they not 
have been entirely mistaken in adopting and supposing 
that they could manage a machine which appeared 
to have done so well with us ? May not the form of 
government and the guarantees of freedom suitable 
for France be wholly different from those which have 
been found available in England ? 

An ancient legend of deep significance relates that 
there once lived a magician who had discovered a 
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spell of singular cogency and virtue, by means of 
which he could command the attendance and compel 
the obedience of a familiar spirit, through whose 
services he acquired fame, wealth, and wide dominion. 
A favourite pupil, inspired with the ambition of 
rivalling his master s power, possessed himself of the 
mighty secret, pronounced the magic spell, and evoked 
the wondrous agency ; but he had emitted one little 
and apparently unimportant word in the formula of 
invocation, and the demon, therefore, though he had 
obeyed the summons, refused to submit to the control 
of the incompetent magician ; instead of being a 
serviceable and obedient slave, he became an imperious 
and terrific tyrant, whom the unfortunate evoker was 
unable to dismiss, who tormented him through life, 
and ended by tearing him to pieces. 

The events that for the last sixty years have been 
passing on the other side of the Channel, seem the re- 
production of this medieval tale. France is the ambi- 
tious pupil ; representative institutions the magical 
spirit — the power for good or evil — which she has 
evoked, but cannot manage or dismiss. In summon- 
ing them to her aid to enable her to rise out of the 
servitude and degradation of the past, and enter on a 
new career of greatness and glory, she forgot one little 
ingredient in the composition of the magic spell, the 
omission of which has converted a blessing into a bane, 
a patient servant into a capricious despot, and has 
transmuted the pride and safeguard of England into 
the curse and reproach of France. Personal virtue, 
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public principle, pure, lofty, and self-abnegating patriot- 
ism was omitted from the invocation. The formula 
was borrowed faithfully enough ; the spirit which 
sanctified and gave it eflScacy was alone left out. 

From its first glorious beginning in 1789, to its 
last ignominious ending in 1851, the whole history of 
Representative Assemblies in France has been one 
series of oscillations between despotism and impotence. 
When there has been only one Chamber it has almost 
invariably grasped at the supreme authority; when there 
have been two they have been as uniformly curbed or 
rendered insignificant. Parliaments in France have 
always either absorbed the executive power or been 
absorbed by it. They have alternately been omnipotent 
or powerless. They have always been either sinned 
against, or sinning. Never yet have the legislative and 
the executive bodies worked in harmony as co-equal 
and co-ordinate functionaries. Neither has endured 
^'a brother near the throne." Neither seems to have 
been able to conceive any medium between absolute 
authority or complete subserviency, nor to have 
believed its existence safe or dignified till its rival and 
colleague was effaced or enslaved. The reins of power 
have dangled between the two, snatched alternately by 
the one or the other, — the unhappy chariot of the 
State, in the meantime, dragged first into one ditch, 
then into the other, but always going to the dogs. 

When the first great revolution broke out, sixty-two 
years ago, nearly all parties seemed disposed to put 
aside the past as an ugly dream, — the present looked 
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very hopeful, and the future very bright. A monarchy 
strong in old associations, an Assembly rich in young 
hopes and enthusiastic aspirations, a fine spirit of 
patriotism and energy pervading most classes of the 
nation, seemed materials to .warrant the most sanguine 
anticipations. But the struggle for supremacy soon 
began, the sovereign intrigued against the Chamber ; 
the Chamber encroached upon the sovereign, thwarted 
hiin, fettered him, reduced him to a cypher, imprisoned 
him, and slew him. The Assembly possessed itself of 
the executive power, and governed the country by 
sections and committees : hoWy let the Eeign of Terror, 
and the reaction, incapacity, and license of the 
Directory, proclaim. When Napoleon, on the 18th 
Brumaire, overpowered the Chambers by an armed 
force, and became First Consul, then Consul for life, 
then Emperor, the Representative Assemblies sank into 
a nullity, and throughout his reign remained little 
but courts for registering and giving legal form and 
validity to his decrees. Under Louis XVIII. and 
Charles X., they were little heeded by the monarch, 
and little respected by the people ; they spoke some- 
times, but scarcely ever acted, and such spirit of 
liberty as survived in France was kept in existence by 
a resolute but persecuted press. Then came the 
revolution of 1830, when "the charter was hence- 
forth to be a truth,'* a real fact ; but corruption soon 
again made the Chambers what oppression had made 
them before, the passive tools of the monarch's will. 
An Assembly chosen by 180,000 electors, among 
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whom the sovereign had 600,000 places to dispose of, 
could be no valid barrier to his authority ; and Louis 
Philippe became nearly absolute under the forms of 
constitutionalism. Lastly followed the revolution of 
February, which installed in office a single popular 
and powerful Chamber, with an elective President 
high in station, dignity, and nominal authority, but 
watched, thwarted, and guarded as a public enemy. 
The old contest immediately recommenced ; the Presi- 
dent resented and fretted under his position of invidious 
and jealous slavery ; the Assembly intrigued to en- 
gross the entire authority of the State ; and the old 
miserable struggle was terminated by the old rusty 
weapon — a coup d'etat, and a military despotism. 

Now, why is it that constitutional government, 
which works so well in England, will not work at all 
in France ? Why is it that, however often it is re- 
established there, the irresistible tendency of the 
nation towards another state of things ensures its 
speedy overthrow, or its virtual dormancy ? Why is 
it that the representative system, every time it is set 
up in France, seems, by its failure, to proclaim its 
want of adaptation to the national necessities, its want 
of harmony with the national characteristics ? Does 
not this reiterated rejection of it, like food which does 
not agree, indicate that it is not what France requires, 
that it is not the medicine or the aliment which nature 
prescribes for her present constitution, or her actual 
maladies ? Let us consider, especially, two points 
which will illustrate our meaning. 
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The representative system is essentially the creature 
and the child of mmpvomise. Constitutional govern- 
ment, by which ^ve mean an elective body emanating 
from the people, co-existing as a reality by the side of 
an executive, whether hereditary or not, endowed with 
the requisite authority — is the result of mutual for- 
bearance, moderation, and respect ; exists only by 
virtue of these qualities ; could not endure for an 
hour without them. It is an entire mistake to 
imagine such a scheme theoreticaUy good; it is, on 
the contrary, thmreiically imperfect, and is feasible 
only on tlie supposition of additional elements, which 
are not ** nominated in the bond" It is an entire 
mistake to affirm that English liberty has flourished 
in consequence of our glorious constitution, English 
liberty has flourished in spite of our anomalous and 
defective constitution ; it has flourished in consequence 
of national virtu eSj in the absence of which that con- 
etitution would have been utterly unmanageable. The 
machine which is supposed to have made us what we 
arej would have broken down generations ago, had we 
been other than what we are. It is full of checks and 
counter-cliDcks, of anomalies and incongruities, w^hich 
would seem to indicate its fitting place, as an un- 
workiug model, in a museum of monstrosities. The 
monarch has the sole power of forming treaties, and 
of declai ing peace and war. He alone commands the 
army- He alone appoints all functionaries^, civil, mili- 
tary, and j udicial. He can dissolve parliament when- 
ever it thwarts him ^ and as often as he pleaaea. He 
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can put an absolue veto on all its enactments. He can 
suspend laws by orders in council, if he can find 
ministers bold enough to run the risk of a refusal on 
the part of parliament to indemnify them afterwards. 
The House of Lords, or a majority of them, about 200 
men, can snub both king and House of Commons, and 
stop all proceedings indefinitely, and paralyse the 
entire action of Government. Again, the House of 
Commons can release the army from their allegiance, 
by omitting to pass the yearly " Mutiny Bill." It can 
refuse the monarch the means of carrying on the war 
which it yet empowers him to declare, and of paying 
the functionaries whom it yet authorises him to 
appoint. It can impeach the ministers whom it 
allows him to nominate ; yet if they are condemned, 
it still leaves him the power of conferring immunity 
upon them by an unlimited prerogative of pardon. 
The constitution gives the monarch means of absolute 
despotism, if he is wicked enough to desire it, and if 
the army wiU stand by him, and if the people will 
endure military rule. It gives the nobles power to 
set both people and monarch at defiance, if they are 
selfish and daring enough to do so. It gives the 
Lower House the power of starving both its colleagues 
into a surrender, on the supposition that both its 
colleagues will keep within the limits of the law. But 
it proceeds throughout on the supposition that none of 
these things will occur ; that their occurrence will be 
prevented hy their possibility ; that none of the three 
parties will be forgetful of their duties, or be disposed 
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to push their rights to an extreme ; tliat each wiil 
bear ajad forbear ; that aii will join in masking the 
impossibilities of the constitution, and avoiding the 
collision'^ which its theory makes so easy ; and that 
all, like the reverential children of the frail patriarch 
of old, will concur in covering, with a decent and 
respectful drapery, the nakedness of their common 
parent. 

But what would be the result were the English 
machine to be worked by French handsi ? Each of 
the three co- ordinate authorities would assert its power 
to the utmost. Each would make use of its large 
portion to seize the whole. The peers would put on 
the drag at the slightest opposition to tbeir wdi The 
Commons would stop the supplies on the moi^t trivial 
provocation. The sovereign would employ the army 
to levy the taxes and subdue the people. The parlia- 
ment would impeach the minister, and the monarch 
would insult and defy them by giving him a free 
pardon. The whole would be at a dead -lock in a 
month. The opposing forces would substitute mutual 
antagonism for mutual control ; and the result would 
be, not a diagonal as with us, but simply a checkmate 
—not a medial movement, but an absolute stoppage. 
The ultivia Tatio which we have staved off for cen- 
turies, would be reached by Frenchmen in a single 
session. Representative governmeutj then, we say, 
embodies the essence, breathes the atmosphere, livt.'S 
the life of compromise. But the French hate com- 
promise. The very idea of it disgusts them. What 
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they are they like to be completely. What they have 
they like to have to themselves, without colleague or 
without competitor. A possession which they hold 
only in concert, with equal co-proprietors, has few 
charms for them. The Legitimists are unwilling to 
replace their sovereign on the throne, on any basis 
but that of divine right, and absolute authority. In 
their notion he would be degraded if he owed his 
crown to the summons of the people, or shared his 
power with a new aristocracy, or a popular assembly. 
The bourgeoisie in like manner would ignore the 
nobles, and reduce them to a nullity. And the demo- 
cracy, equally exclusive and intolerant, cannot imagine • 
that the mass of the people can be rightfully called 
on to admit the existence or recognise the claims of 
any other party, and insist upon an exclusive, absolute, 
and uncontrolled dominion. Guizot, in his Treatise 
on Democracy, seized this peculiarity of France with 
the quick instinct of a master's eye. " Peace is im- 
possible," he says (for the word peace we would sub- 
stitute representative constitutionalvim), " so long as 
the various classes and political parties whom our 
society comprises, nourish the hope of mutually 
destroying each other, and possessing an exclusive 
empire. This is the evil which, since 1789, torments 
us continually, and overthrows us periodically. The 
monarchic, aristocratic, and democratic elements, have 
not accepted or recognised each other, but have toiled 
for their reciprocal exclusion. Constitution, laws, 
administration, have been in turn directed, like 
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engines of war, to , the destruction of one or other 
party. It has been a 'war to the kuife,' in which 
neither of the combatants believed it possible to live 
if his rival was still erect and breathing by his side." 

French exclusiveness and the hatred of compromise, 
then, is the first reason why representative institutions 
have not flourished in France. But there is another 
and a yet deeper cause. The revolutions have always 
begun at the wrong end. They have looked only to 
one point, and that not the primary, nor the most 
essential one. Thej have begun their reforms with 
institutions, not with individuals. They have thought 
it sufficient to reconstruct society in the aggregate, 
without modifying or amending the units which 
compose it. They forgot in their earliest efforts, and 
have never paused to remember since, that the con- 
crete mass must represent and resemble the materials 
of which it is made up; and that if the individuals 
are comipt, selfish, violent, and impure, the com- 
munity cannot be firm, peaceable, dignified, or noble. 
Accustomed to trace their evils to their institutions, 
taught alike by their writers and their orators to east 
upon empty forms tlie burden of their engrained sins, 
they conceived that a change of institutions and of forms 
would work those miracles, which are the slow and 
painful product of private virtue and individual 
exertion ; of patient toil, and more patient endurance 
- — of mutual respect, and mutual love. They 
imagined they could reform society without first 
reformincT themselves. Hence all their schemes and 
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constitutions have been projects for obtaining the 
reward without the effort — the victory without the 
conflict or the sacrifice ; for dispensing with in- 
dispensable qualifications in place of eliciting or 
exercising them ; for doing great actions without 
first training great souls ; for seeking in the barren 
and narrow range of the mechanical, what can only be 
found in the rich resources of the moral world. They 
worked for the salvation of the individual without 
requiring his participation in the task. Fatal 
blunder 1 They imagined that men might be 
rendered free and equal by destroying external barriers 
and striking off material chains ; they did not per- 
ceive that freedom and equality have their sole roots 
and guarantees within the man. They abolished the 
ancien regime; but they abolished it in vain, while 
each man carried his aTVcien regime within himself. 
The old vices, the old corruption, the old selfishness, 
the old ambition, the old passion for material en- 
joyments, the old incapacity for silent and elevated 
patriotism, still survived, and were never struck out 
at or fairly encountered : how then should not the 
old anomalies re-appear ? The garments were torn 
and buried ; but the body and the life remained. 
Now, as surely as the laws of Providence are constant 
and inexorable, so surely can there be, for nation or 
for individual, no short cut to a goal which God has 
placed at the end of a toilsome and appointed path ; 
no mechanical contrivances for the attainment of an 
end which is the allotted reward of moral effort and 
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scjlf-denying virtue ; no human fiat for the g^ratuitoiis 
bestowal of blessings for which heaven has appointed 
a hard and heavy purchf^e-money. The functions of 
government — self-government as well as every other 
— demand qualifications^ negative and positive^ of no 
ordinary kind ; quahfications which are not inherent 
or innate ; qualifications for which the demand by no 
means always calb forth the supply. The mere 
possession of power confers neither capacity nor 
virtue to exercise it well ; and in obtaining the 
representative institutions that belong to freedom, 
while still tainted with all the vices of their ancient 
servitude, tlie French only seized a treasure of which 
they had forgotten to secure the key, a weapon of 
which they had not learned the mastery, a writing in 
cypher to which they had not got the clue. Caution, 
humility, obedience to law, long-suffering patience, 
respect for others' rights, and others' opinions, — ^these, 
the si/rhe qua iei>on of a constitutional r^gimfW^ they 
never dreamed of practising aspiring to raise the 
fctuperstructurc, while shirking the preliminary drudgery 
of laying the foundation. 

A third reason why parliamentaiT government, 
which has answered so well in England, has answereil 
so ill in France, may be found in the fact, that it 
harmonises with our habits and institutions, but is 
wholly discrepant and incongruous with those of our 
neigh bonrs. We govern ourselves ; they are governed 
by olBcials. Our whole system is municipal, theirs is 
bureaucratic. We have already spoken of their 
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centralised administration, and the extent to which 
it pervades and interpenetrates the daily and domestic 
life of the nation. . In England, the civil servants 
of the government are few, unconnected, and 
unobtrusive; in France they are innumerable, 
omnipotent, and constitute a separate, or organised, 
and powerful class. In England they confine them- 
selves to absolutely necessary functions ; in France 
they interfere with every transaction and every event 
of life. In England, as a general rule, a man is only 
reminded of their existence by the annual visit of the 
tax-gatherer, unless, indeed, he has to appeal to the 
law, or has rendered himself amenable to it; in 
France, scarcely a day passes, scarcely an operation 
can be concluded, without coming into contact or 
collision with one or other of their number. Many of 
the duties performed by officials on the Continent 
are here performed by elected, parochial, or municipal 
functionaries, many are left to individual discretion, 
many more are not performed at all. With us a 
man's free will is limited only by his neighbour s free 
will and his neighbour's rights ; in France, as in 
Austria, it can be exercised only subject to govern- 
ment or police permission previously obtainetl. 
Restriction is the exception here ; it is the rule 
there. Throughout the Continent, a citizen cannot 
engage in business, build a house, or take a journey, 
without leave ; and leave is only to be obtained 
through an established routine of tedious and annoying 
formalities which would drive an Englishman frantic. 
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A second operation of this centralised and over- 
active bureaucracy, has necessarily been to deprive the 
people of France of all share in those minor acts of 
government which should form their education for 
higher offices and more important functions. They 
have only the faintest vestiges of those municipal 
institutions which, with us, are such invaluable normal 
schools of peaceable agitation and political discussion. 
They have no local senates to prepare them for the 
central senate of the nation ; or, where such exist, 
they have no real power, and therefore excite little 
interest. The officials do everything : the people 
do nothing. They are associated with none of the 
acts of government except the highest. They choose 
no one except their legislative representatives and 
their executive chief — no one at least whose functions 
are much more than nominal. Under a bureaucracy^ 
they have, and can have, no opportunity of training 
themselves in those skilful tactics, those mutual 
forbearances, those timely retreats, those judicious 
compromises, which form the essence of safe and wise 
political strategies. In a word, they are almost wholly 
without those real parochial and communal liberties, 
which are an indispensable preparation for national 
and republican liberties. Hence, when summoned 
to the task of self-government by means of a popular 
assembly, they are like pilots intrusted with the 
navigation of a ship who have never been at sea 
before. 

In May 1851 we wrote thus: — 
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" Republicanism and bureaucracy are incompatible existences. 
You may call your State a republic if you will — ^you may modify 
its form as you please — you may have two chambers or one — you 
may place at the head a military dictator, or an elective president 
holding office for one year, for four years, or for ten ; — but so 
long as the administration of public affairs remains central and 
bureaucratic, the utmost that full representation or universal 
suffrage can give, is the power of choosing the particular set of 
busy bodies who shall rule you, or rather the irresponsible 
individual who shall appoint them. It is not liberty, but merely 
the selection of your head oppressor. Thus France is in a 
radically false position, and she has not yet found it out ; she is 
endeavouring unconsciously to unite two incompatibilities. Her 
government has all the finished and scientific organisation of a 
despotism, with the political institutions which belong to free- 
dom. Each man has a share in the choice of his legislator and 
his executive chief ; each man is the depositary of a calculable 
fraction of the sovereign power ; but each man is the slave of 
the passport office, the prefect, the gendarme, and the policeman. 
The republic of to-day may wake and find itself an empire 
to-morrow — scarcely an individual Frenchman would fed the 
difference — and not one iota of the administration need be 
changed. As it exists now, it was the child and may be the 
parent of imperialism. The whole machinery of autocratic rule 
is at all times ready for the hand of anyone who can seize it.'' 

What a commentary on our prediction has the 
revolution of the 2d of December afforded ! Surely 
it should teach France the soundness of our present 
position — viz , that she cannot serve two masters ; she 
cannot at the same moment " fill her cup from the 
mouth and from the source of the Nile." She cannot 
he at once representative and bureauc^^atic. If she 
desires parliamentary government, she must abolish 
centralisation. But it is beyond dispute that this 
system of administration, which to us seems so 
intolerable, is singularly popular in France; and that 
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parliauient-s, which appear to tis so indispOD sable, are 
by no meatis popular. The one system m iDcligenous, 
and is, therefore, welcome and stable ; the other iB an 
exotic^ and^ therefore, takes no root, shows no stamina, 
can arrive at no permanency or durability. It did not 
grow out of the people s wants : it does not harmonij^e 
with the people's sentiments. What France wants 
is what Napoleon gave her — viz., a firm and all- 
penetrating administrative system, with mnnicipal 
bodies and national assemblies, whose functions were 
limited to the representation of grievances — and, in 
addition, she wants what he did not give her — and 
what yet remains a desideratum — a guarantee against 
the misgovernment of arbitrary power. Now, we in 
England are too apt to fall into tlio natural but some- 
what pedantic error of supposing that this guarantee is 
afforded, and can only be afforded, by representative 
institutions. Yet the whole history of France since 
her first revolution might have taught us our mistake. 
She had representative institutions in 1793 ■ yet tliey 
did not secure her against the most grinding tyranny 
which was ever imposed upon a people — a tyranny 
winch was known and proved to he that of a minority 
— a tyranny, nevertheless, which it required the 
bloodshed and the coup of the 9th ,Therraidor to 
overthrow. She had representative institutions in 
1799 ; yet they did not protect her against the 
wretched misgovernment of the Directory, nor against 
the daring conspiracy by whichj on the 1 8th Brumaire, 
both they and the Directory were superseded. Repre- 
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sentative institutions did not protect France against 
the arbitrary decrees of Charles X., nor against the 
necessity of a revolution to dethrone him. They did 
not enable her to extort reform from Louis Philippe 
without the same bloody and rudimental expedient. 
Finally, they did not protect her from the violent 
usurpation of the President in December last. She 
has tried them under every form and modification ; and 
under none have they superseded the necessity of 
revolutions; — under none have they enabled her to 
dispense with the same rude and primitive mode of 
expressing dissatisfaction and desire of change which is 
resorted to by nations to whom parliaments and ballot- 
boxes are unknown. They are effective to preserve 
the rights and liberties of citizens only where patriotism 
and a sense of justice are so paramount that instruments 
cannot be found to trample upon them. They are 
powerful to deter bad rulers from misgovemment, only 
when it is known that misgovernment will not be 
borne. The same coup d'etat which has overturned 
the government in France might have taken place in 
England just as well, if the monarch had been wicked 
enough to attempt it, the parliament discredited 
enough to provoke it, the army subservient enough to 
enact it, the people base enough or wearied enough 
to submit to it. A representative system contains 
the form but not the power " of freedom. It offers 
no security except on the assumption — true with 
us, false with our neighbours — that the parties con- 
cerned in it will be kept within its limits by a sense 
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of duty, or a sense of fear. A king of England could 
not have actefd as the President of France has done, 
not because the parliament and the law forbad him, 
but simply because the army would not have assaulted 
the parliament or disobeyed the law, and because the 
people would not tamely have endured either violation. 
Representative institutions are merely an established 
mode of manifesting to the ruler the resolution of the 
nation. Other simpler, louder, and more cogent 
modes of manifesting this resolution may be found — 
not indeed suited to pur meridian, but possibly to the 
meridian of France. This louder language is what 
France always speaks in whether she has a parliament 
or not. A central executive chief, chosen by the free 
vote of the whole people,, and liable at any time or at 
stated intervals to be cashiered by a reversal of that 
vote if he loses national confidence or incurs national 
condemnation, may possibly enough be a better system 
of government for France than any she has yet tried. 
" But where is the security (we are asked) that such 
adverse vote will be submitted to by a powerful chief?" 
True ; but in reply we ask — " Have we found that 
representative assemblies have afforded any such 
security ? " And may not the whole matter be summed 
up in this brief decision, that no mode of expressing 
the national will will ever obtain submissive acquie- 
scence, or reach the undisputed dignity of a sacred and 
supreme decree, till the whole people, those who com- 
mand as well as those who obey, those who succumb 
as well as those who prevail, are penetrated and imbued 
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with a paramount love of justice, a noble servitude to 
duty, and a solemn reverence for law. When these 
qualities reign universal and despotic, almost any form 
of government will suffice to embalm freedom and 
insure greatness; till these are acquired and main- 
tained, the wisest system of policy ever devised by the 
most profound and subtle intellect of man can secure 
them no liberty and bring them no rest.^ 

^ We particularly recommend to our readers the following 
quotations from one of the greatest historians and political 
thinkers of our time : — 

" The English in the 16th century were, beyond all doubt, a 
free people. They had not indeed the outward show of freedom ; 
but they had the reality. They had not as good a constitution 
as we have ; but they had that without which the best constitu- 
tion is as useless as the king's proclamation against vice and 
immorality, that which without any constitution keeps rulers in 
awe — force, and the spirit to use it. ... A modern Englishman 
can hardly understand how the people can have had any real 
security for good government under kings who levied benevolences 
and chid the House of Commons as they would have chid a pack of 
dogs. People do not sufficiently consider that, though the legal 
checks were feeble, the natural checks were strong. There was 
one great and effectual limitation on the royal authority — the 
knowledge that, if the patience of the nation were severely tried, 
the nation would put forth its strength, and that its strength 
would be irresistible. 

" The Irish are better represented in parliament than the 
Scotch, who, indeed, are not represented at all. [This waa written 
before 1 832.] But are the Irish better governed than the Scotch ? 
Surely fnot. But this only proves that laws have no magical 
or supernatural virtue ; that priestcraft, ignorance, and the rage 
of contending factions may make good institutions useless ; that 
intelligence, sobriety, industry, moral freedom, firm union, may 
supply in a great measure the defects of the worst representative 
system. A people whose education and habits are such that, in 
every quarter of the world, they rise above the mass of those with 
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The cultivation of these qualities, then, and of the 
virtues which are allied to them and foster them, is 
the first necessity of the national life of France, For 
this process the two requisites are time and rest. The 
whole morale of France is feai'fully perverted and dis- 
organised ; how fearfully, we endeavoured to describe 
in a previous paper. The very alphabet of the deca- 
logue has to be revived. Religion has to restore its 
influence and re-assert its claims. Literature has to 
be rescued from its grotesque deformities and its 
hideous pollutions, to be cleansed from its old abomi- 
nationSj and inspired with a diviner life. The founda- 
tions of social existence have to he purified and 
renovated. The school-time and appreuticeship of 
political action have to be parsed through. But how 
can religion flourish or be heard amid the miserable 
intrigues or the sanguinary conflicts of balanced 
factions ? How can the moral standard of a people be 

whom they mixj as surely oil riaea to the top of the water ; a 
people of BQch tfiinfjer and flelf-governtnent that the wildest 
popular excesses recorded in their history fiartake of the puritj 
of judicial proceedings and the solemnity of rt^liginua rites ; 
people whoae high and haughty spirit is so forcibly deacribed in 
the motto which encircles their thistle^ — such a people caiinot he 
long oppressed. Any government, liowe\^er ctnidtitiited, must 
respect tbeir wishes, and tremble at their discontents, . , * 
They will he better governed under a good cotistitutitin tiiaii 
under a bid constitution. But they will be hetter governed 
under the worst constitution than some other nations under the 
best. In any general claBsidcation of constitutions, that of Scot- 
land must he reckoned aa one of the woi'st — j>erhaps the worst — 
of Christian Europe. Yet tlie Scoteh are not ill governed. Ami 
the reii-stm aiujply is that thej will not bear to be ill governed/'— 
Macitulay, Ltji'd Burk/gk und kU Timjs, 
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raised and cleared amid the tumults of passions con- 
stantly excited, and of strife unceasingly renewed ? 
How can literature rise into a purer atmosphere, or 
breathe a calmer tone, or spread abroad the soothing 
influence of a serener spirit, when " the loud transac- 
tions of the outlying world " keep the cultivated circles 
in a perpetual fever, which makes all wholesome food 
distasteful, and all moderate and gentle stimuli insipid? 
An interval of repose, a breathing time of recollection 
and recovery, seems to be demanded alike in the name 
of the material and the spiritual interests of France — 
alike for the development of her physical resources, 
and the renovation of her moral life ; — a period during 
which a new generation might grow up, nurtured amid 
all the sweet sanctities of domestic life, played upon 
by all the countless influences of social peace, and 
sheltered from the angry passions and turbulent emo- 
tions which muddied and distracted the existence of 
their fathers and their grandfathers ; — a stable rule, 
against which rebellion would be madness ; — a settled 
law, which should no longer leave obedience or dis- 
obedience an open question ; — a government which all 
could respect, and which the bad should fear; — and 
such just civil and moderate political rights as might 
be enjoyed and strengthened, and be gradually aug- 
mented as they were exercised and mastered : — these 
seem now what France requires, and what her new 
ruler, if he be either wise or patriotic, might beatow. 

That the French nation as a whole is ardently, 
though vaguely, attached to the great idea of the first 
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Revolution J there can, we tliink, be no reasonable 
doubt. But there may be great doubt whether French 
politicians are not as pedantic in supposing that this 
idea necessarily involves a republic, as English politi- 
cians are in conceiving all liberty to be hound up in 
parliamentary forms. The two prolific principles 
established in 1789 were^ first, the sovereignty of the 
people ; and, secondly, the inadmissibility of a privi- 
leged class. Now neither of these principles require 
that a republic, (iccording to our notion of oiiie, should 
be the form of government selected. They merely 
require that it shall not be an oligarchy ; and that, 
whatever it be, it shall emanate from the people. 
Many months ago we were assured by a very intelli- 
snt Parisian, that "La France est ripublicain ei 
Bonapartiste j " aud that the two were by no means 
incongruous or incompatible. That France should at 
one and the same moment cling to a republic, and to 
the namo and memory of the man %vho destroyed the 
republic, who rose upon its ruins, and replaced it by 
one of the most iron and autocratic despotisms the 
world ever saw, seems at first sight to involve a con- 
tradiction ; but the inconsistency and improbability 
will vanish when we reflect that Napoleon professed 
to complete the idea of a Republic, and to govern in 
its name— that ho took especial care to receive each 
successive elevation through the forms of a popular 
election— that a Frenchman s notion of liberty is not 
personal freedom, but political equality — ^that a repub- 
lican form of government is chiefly dear to him as 
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embodying this inaccurate and incomplete conception 
— ^and that his bugbear, his bete noire, his pious 
abomination, is not a chief or master, but a privileged 
order. He dislikes and dreads an aristocracy, not an 
autocracy. A nominal Commonwealth, even with an 
arbitrary despot like Napoleon at its head, provided it 
be in any sense, whether tacitly or formally, the 
nations choice, satisfies a Frenchman's confused and 
misty ideal. This singular union of what seem to 
Englishmen two opposed and mutually excluding con- 
ditions of polity — republican institutions and imperial 
sway — is embodied in a most characteristic manner 
in much of the current coinage of France. Every old 
five-franc piece contains what we should call an Irish 
bull. All the money coined under the eippire bears 
" Ripuhlique Frangaise " on the one side, and 
" Napoleon Umpereur " on the reverse. The face of 
the coin affirms a fact ; the back gives it a point- 
blank contradiction. 

We believe the coin so marked to be a faithful 
representation of the mind of the great mass of the 
French people, and to speak their real sentiments. 
An emperor stamped upon a republic ! A regal, cen- 
tral, powerful, brilliant chief, elected or confirmed by 
popular suffrage. Not freedom from control, but the 
selection of the great controller. Napoleon under- 
stood this well. Chosen by the people, at first by a 
sort of general acclamation, and afterwards by an . 
almost universal vote, he believed himself, and we 
believe him to have been, a truer representative of 



their wishes and opinions than any assembly that was 
e¥er elected. Strong in the Btrength of thia convic- 
tion, and confident in his perfect comprehension of the 
requirements of his countryj he framed that wonderful 
administrative organisation of which we have already 
spoken, and promulgated the constitution under which, 
with some modifications, France lived so long. The 
principle of that constitution was that of a strong and 
concentrated executive, aided by all the enlightenment 
and assistance it could derive from the practical know- 
ledge and experience of the ablest men in the country. 
Napoleon refused no ad v ice, but permitted no ioter- 
ferenca The idea never entered into hia head of 
ingrafting upon one another two things as distinct in 
their origin and as discordant in their operation as the 
centralised admin istratioUj so peculiarly French^ and 
the parliamentary rigime, so peculiarly British. He 
looked upon the senate, the legislative body, the 
council of state, the local and departmental councils, 
as collections of men from whom he could gain much 
useful information, and much valuable aid ; he never 
recognised their right to shackle his administrative 
action, or to step out of their narrow and allotted 
province. With regard to the provincial couucilsj he 
wished that they should be listened to with deference 
and patience. One of the prefects of the C6te d'Or 
having failed to listen with due respect to the repre- 
sentations of the municipal body. Napoleon sent him 
a severe and grave rebuke. But when the council- 
general of the Haute Garonne, in the same year, took 
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upon it to criticise a portion of the system of taxation 
then established, he snubbed it most unmercifully, 
and explained very clearly to its members the nature 
and limits of their functions, as follows : — 

" Les conseils gendraux ne soEt point institutes pour donner 
leurs avis sur les lois et sur les d^crets. Ce n'est pas la le but de 
leur reunion. On n'a ni le besoin ni la volont^ de leur demander 
de conseils. 

" lis ne sont et ne peuvent 6tre que des conseils d'administra- 
tion. Dans cette quality, leurs devoirs se bornent a faire con- 
nd,itre comment les lois et les ddcrets sont exdcut^s dans leurs 
ddpartemens. lis sont autorisds a reprdsenter les abus qui les 
frappent, soit dans les details de I'administration particuli^re des 
ddpartemens, soit dans la conduite des administrateurs ; mais ils 
ne doivent les faire qu'en considdrant ce qui est ordonnd par les 
lois ou par les d6crets, comme ^tant le mieux possible. 

** Un homme qui sort de la vie priv^e pour venir passer trois 
ou quatre jours au chef -lieu de son d^partement fait une chose 
^galement inconvenante et ridicule lorsqu'il se m§le de comparer 
ce qui existe en vertu des lois de I'administration gdn^rale 
actuelle avec ce qui existait dans un autre temps, et loi-squ'^i la 
faveur de quelques observations utiles sur I'administration par- 
ticulidre de son ddpartement, il se permet des observations 
critiques et incoh^rentes. . . . Sans donte, il a 6t6 des temps, 
oil la confusion de toutes les iddes, la faiblesse extraordinaire de 
I'administration g^n^rale, les intrigues, qui Tagitaient, faisaient 
penser a beaucoup de citoyens isol^, qu'ils dtaient plus sages que 
ceux qui les gouvemaient, et qu'ils avaient plus de capacity pour 
les affaires. Ce temps n^est plus, VEmperevr n^^coute persorme 
que dans la sphere des attributions respectives" 

We are far from saying or thinking that the amount 
of political liberty, and of participation in national 
affairs, which Napoleon allowed even at the com- 
mencement of his consulate, can or ought permanently 
to satisfy a people like the French. But it well 
deserves the dispassionate consideration both of our 
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own doctrinaires and our continental imitators, whether 
a sounder and higber ultimate result may not be 
obtained bj commencing from such moderate germs 
of political freedom and civil action as may in time, 
by degrees, and through a process of extorted coDces- 
sions, be ripened and expanded into an ample and 
fitting constitution! than by starting with such a con- 
stitution ready made — on paper ; whether it would 
not be wise for Frenchmen to follow our example in 
the alow, painful, and laborious steps by which we 
have achieved and wrung out our liberties— practising 
them as we won them — consolidating them as we went 
along— rather than to grasp at the finished treasure, 
without learning the lessons which teach its yaltie, 
or acquiring the mystery over it which confers its 
value and guarantees its security. Ab in the grand 
old fictions of the Rosicrucian fancy, those aspirants 
after superhuman power and earthly immortality — 
who seized prematurely on the arch-gift and inhaled 
the rich elixir, before a long course of strengthening 
toilj purifying abstinence from earthly passions, and 
resolute crucifixion of all low desires, had fitted their 
frames to breathe a rarer atmosphere, and gaze upon 
in tenser light — were stricken into insanity or dazzled 
into blindness by the awful revelation and the intoler- 
able stimulus, so surely do the exciting air, the in- 
toxicating draught, the wild dehght, the terrible power 
of liberty, ask for their healthy endurance and their 
noble exercise, preparation scarcely less tedious and 
elaborate^ a soul scarcely less purified and strengthened. 
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To gaze upon the splendour before the sight is purged 
and fortified, is to rush not into light, but into dark- 
ness.^ 

If Louis Napoleon, as both his writings and his 
actions appear to indicate, takes the same view, of the 
needs and capabilities of France which we have here 
endeavoured to explain, and if he be really animated 
by that partially pure patriotism which consists in 
wishing to connect his name indissolubly with the 
grandeur and regeneration of his country, we believe 
that he may yet employ his tenure of power in a 
manner which will cause ity origin to be forgotten and 
forgiven. That he will do so, is rather our hope than 
our sanguine expectation. It is what one of thei^: 
own philosophers described a future state to be, un 
grand peut-^tre. It certainly seems somewhat foolish 
to fancy that a man who has attained his supremacy 
by violence should use that supremacy for good. It 
seems the very simplicity of sanguineness to expect that 
a man who, in marching to his end, has trampled all 
legality under foot, should, when that end has been 
reached, proclaim, enforce, and submit to legality in 
future. It is the curse and the punishment of guilt, 
in public even more than in private life, that one 
crime almost always necessitates another and another. 
It is difficult for a usurper to control and -restrain the 
tools of his usurpation. It is difficult for the victor in 

^ Constitutions," said Sir James Mackintosh, "cannot be made; 
they must grow^ In this profound aphorism may we learn the 
secret of French failures. 
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a civil strife to restore freedom and power of action to 
the vanquished. It is difficult for a chief whose 
conduct is open to the harshest criticism and the 
bitterest invective, to permit fair license to the tongues 
and pens of hia antagonists. Nevertheless^ on his 
ability and courage to dare all this ■ — » ill a ivhile 
depends Louis Napoleon's exoneration and success. 
We cannot too often repeat that he owes a great 
expiation to his country. He has committed a 
deliberate act of violence and treason, which can be 
pardoned only on condition of its being the last. Hd 
hag seized power in a manner which only the beneficial 
use he makes of it can induce history to forget or gild. 
Yet it is undeniable that he has examples before him 
of others who have stolen a sceptre aud yet have 
wielded it in the service of their country. It is still 
left for him, by imitating their excellences and avoiding 
their errors, to throw a veil over all that is deplorable 
and disreputable in the past. Augustus waded to a 
throne through an amount of bloodshed and of perfidy 
of which Louis Napoleon has given us only a faint and 
feeble reflex ; yet by giving to Borne a long respite 
from sixty years of civil strife and tyrannous dominion, 
by developing her rcsourceSj re-organising her empire, 
cultivating her intelligence, and laying the foundation 
for 350 years of peace, he has left behind him a name 
associated for ever with an age of political and literary 
glory. Cromwell dismissed a parliament scarcely less 
despised or discredited than that of France, with a 
degree of violence and ignominy aa great as Louis 
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Napoleon inflicted ; yet he governed better, and raised 
the name of England higher, than any sovereign had 
done since the Great Queen, In 1799 Napoleon 
drove out the Council of Five Himdred by the actual 
use of the bayonet^ and installed himself aa First 
Consul by an autocratic fiat and a military force ; yet 
his name is still dear to France- — less on account of 
that long series of splendid campaigns, which brought 
her at first so much glory, and afterwards so much 
discomfiture and mortification — -than because, for the 
J first time since he gave her a strong and settled 

government ; because he made her feel that she had a 
master hand and a sagacious pilot at the helni; because 
he gave her rest from intrigues, conspiracies, and the 
wearisome and humiliating succession of imbecilities 
which had so long misruled her ; because he restored, 
under wise and stem conditions, her shattered and 
desecrated altars ; because, lastly and chiefly, he 
reorganised the dissolved and decrepit system of 
administration on a basis which has never since been 
shaken, and educed order oat of chaos* Louis Napoleon 
may find in the history of his predecessors something 
of example, but far more of warning. Three especial 
errors he must guard against : he must avoid that love 
of war and too exclusive reliance on the army, which 
eventually lost Napoleon his crown ; he must avoid 
the reaction towards priestcraft and the dread of a 
free press, which led to the overthrow of Charles X, ; 
and that neglect of the sentiments and demands of 
the middle classes, which prepared the way for the 
ignominious catastrophe of Louis Philippe. 
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Firstf If Louis Napoleon relies exclusively on the 
troops to support hia government he will commit a 
fatal blunder. They cannot be trusted in to coerce 
the nation* They may be relied on for a coup d'etat 
against an Assembly respected by no one, deserted by 
the bouiyeoisie, and abused by the working clashes ; 
but assuredly they cannot be relied on for a systematic 
crusade against the Uberties, feelings, and affections of 
their fellow-citizens. It has been all along pretty well 
understood, that^ though ready enough to fight against 
iTneidiers and socialists of Blanqui's caste, they could 
never be relied upon to put down any insurrection in 
which the National Guard sided with the masses. In 
each individual instance, in each sudden crisis, the 
habit of obedience and the recollection of their military 
oath would probably prevail, and cause them to obey 
the orders of their immediate superiors. But this 
would no longer be the case as soon bb they had time 
to consult and discuss among themselves, and as soon 
as they perceived that they were made the tools of a 
regular system inimical to those whom they lovedj and 
to whose ranks they belonged, and to the interests of 
that nation of which they formed a recognised and 
sympathising part. They soon learn and strongly 
retain the instinct of dicipline and the esprit du corps; 
but they never wholly lose the sentiment of citizenship. 
French soldiers are not, like Knglish ones, chosen from 
the lowest portion of the populace, and enlisted virtually 
for life. The conscription takes them nearly indiscri- 
minately from aU ranks^ and they serve, or are required 
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to serve, only for seven years. After that time, unless 
they wish otherwise, they return to mingle with the 
mass of their fellow-citizens. The result of this is 
two-fold : first, that they retain most of the feelings 
and predilections of the classes out of which they 
were called yesterday, and into which they will be 
reabsorbed to-morrow; and, secondly, that France 
swarms with thousands of trained and disbanded 
soldiers, equal in skill and experience to those actually 
enrolled, but as full of political interests and predilec- 
tions as any of their compatriot civilians. Thus the 
army in France is not, as in England, a distinct body 
set apart from the nation, and having no feelings and 
opinions that are not bounded by the barrack-walls. 
It is merely that portion of the people which in each 
particular year chances to be under arms. One-seventh 
of them were simple citizens — sons, brothers, husbands, 
before everything — last-year ; one-seventh of them 
again become simple citizens — sons, brothers, husbands, 
before everything — this year. The idea of using them 
against the Nation, it would therefore be folly in 
Louis Napoleon to entertain. 

The oflScers of the army, again, are chosen from 
among those middle classes out of whose hands the 
late coup d!4tat is supposed to have wrested power. 
They belong to these classes, they marry into them, 
they frequent their society, share their feelings, imbibe 
their sentiments. Like them, they read the news- 
papers, and feel the deprivation when newspapei's are 
suppressed. In proportion to their rank and education 
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will be their susceptibility to all those social inflaencea 
which will make them reluctant and unsafe tools for 
resolute misgovernment. 

Moreover, the moment the army perceives that 
Louis Napoleon's government depends on it alone, that 
moment it becomes supreme, exacting, jealousj and 
tyrannical. That moment also it becomes the arena 
of the most desperate personal intrigues. That moment 
gives to Louis Napoleon a score of formidable rivals. 
He is a civilian. He has won his spurs in no memor- 
able battle ; and it is only a military chief who can 
reign by the sword. If the army is to be the centre 
and instrument of power, there are many who have a 
better title than he has to seize it. If, therefore, 
he relies on the army alone, as an instrument of 
luisgovernment, he is leaning on a spear which will 
break and pierce him. 

Above all, Louis Napoleon must beware of so far 
misreading the history of the great man whose name 
he bears, as to look to war either for safety or for 
power. Let the nephew well understand and lay to 
heart the real foundations of the uncle *s glories^ — the 
true reason why the mere name is one of such magic, 
— ^the true reason why that name secured his own 
election, while yet an unknown or an ill-known man. 
It was not Napoleon*s military^ but his aivUf services 
that made him the idol of the nation from l^iOO to 
1 804- ; it was a repetition, not of his military, but of 
his civil services, that, in 1848, France looked for 
from his nephew, when she chose him as her chief at 
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a moment when a similar confusion to that which 
Napoleon had closed seemed to call for a similar 
elucidation, and made the people turn with hope and 
afifection to the mere echo of a great name. Napoleon's 
military career, magnificent and brilliant as it was, 
exhausted the nation, wearied the army, carried 
mourning and desolation into 6very family: Napoleon's 
military grandeur all passed away, and left France no 
wider, no greater, no richer than he found her. But 
his Code Civil has maintained its ground in every 
country where he planted it ; his clear and simple 
coinage has been everywhere adopted and confirmed 
by the sovereigns whom he had ejected, and who 
returned after his defeat ; and his elaborate and 
scientific system of centralised administration has 
never once been shaken or meddled with by any of 
the monarchs or revolutions that have succeeded him. 
The trophies of war have all perished: the trophies of 
peace have all survived. The former made France 
miserable : the latter have made her a celebrity and 
an example. The former landed Napoleon in a 
wretched banishment, and gave 

His name a doubt to all the wmds of Heaven 

the latter placed him high among the permanent 
benefactors of mankind. 

To Louis Napoleon, situated as he is, a war would 
probably be about the most shallow and suicidal policy 
he could pursue. In the first place, till firmly and 
fairly established on his new throne, a foreign war 
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would only let loose his domestic foes. No wise chief 
will march against an enemy, if he leaves half-subdued 
treason and angry discontent behind him in his own 
camp. In the second place, a war undertaken in 
these days must either be a war against despots with 
inaui^ents for allies ; or a war against freedom with 
despots for allies. A war of the first kind would not 
only concentrate against the President all the con- 
tinental powers, but would involve him in a net of 
incongruities and perplexities which would aggravate 
ten-fold the perplexities of his actual position. It 
could be successful only by the aid of those republican 
parties in Hungary, Italy, and Prussia whose 
equivalents and analoga in France he had just 
repressed with such stern severity. He, the military 
usurper, the violent destroyer of a free constitution, 
would have to hoist the banner of liberty^ and maj-ch 
to the watch- word of the people's war-cry. The hero 
of the coup cViiat, the imprisoner of inviolable 
deputies^ the gaoler of popular generals, would have 
to proclaim everywhere liberty to the captive, and the 
restoration of rights .to the oppressed. If, on the 
other hand, he joined the European autocrats, and 
made war on liberty, and on England, Belgium, and 
Sardinia as its representatives, he would commit a 
still more fatal blunder. A war with England would 
be very popular, no doubt, with many Frenchmen, 
but it would be hateful to many more. It would 
be a proclamation of deliberate hostility against the 
cause of constitutional rights and liberties all over 
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the world. It would bring him, the representative 
and chief of a nation which still clings to the ideas of 
the first great revolution, into close alliance with the 
old worn-out tyrannies of Europe, and degrade him 
into the ape and flunkey of the withered legitimacy of 
the world. It would bring the republic of France, 
which swears by universal suffrage, into direct collision 
with every state in which any vestige of popular 
election yet survives. It would involve her in a 
crusade against the freedom for which she has fought 
so gallantly, and suffered and sacrificed so much. 
Such a war would be absolutely detestable to all 
the better spirits of the French nation — -to the 
intelligent classes whom it is so important for Louis 
Napoleon to conciliate to his regime — to the moderate 
as well as the extreme — to all, except those who love 
plunder, and those who are thirsty for revenge. The 
republicans of France sympathise deeply with the 
struggling patriots of every land. To them the 
expedition against Rome was the most hateful act 
of the Assembly. The Orleanists and Moderates feel 
that they must make common cause with the sup- 
porters of free constitutions and limited monarchy 
throughout the globe. The nation as a whole feel 
that, if the great contest and victory of 1789 is to 
bear any fruit — if it is not to be regarded as a 
gigantic and insane blunder — if it was an emancipa- 
tion to be gloried in, not a crime to be repented of 
— France must remain the ally and champion of 
national independence, and popular rights, wherever 
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they may be asserted . To espouse tlie cauae of 
depotism, to attack the free states of Europe, would 
be to blaspheme the past, to deny her mission, to 
desecrate her flag. For France to league with the 
Russian autocrat, the Prussian perjurer, the Austrian 
tyrant against constitutional England and Sardiuia, 
and republican America and Switzerland, would 
indeed be for " the dog to return to his vomit, and 
the sow that was washed to her wallowing in the 
mire/' 

A war must either be successful or unsuccessful; in 
cither event it would be fatal to Louis Napoleon's 
supremacy. If unsuccessful, the French would never 
forgive him for having provoked it. The army would 
desert hira ; the people would despise him ; the 
gentry would hate him ; the whole nation Avould cry 
out against him ; every private interest and every 
patriotic passion would combine to assail him ; and 
the very foundations of his power would crumble 
away like sand. If, on the other handj the war 
were to be glorious and triumph ant, it would insure 
his downfall as infallibly, though from another cause. 
Louis Napoleon is not a soldier. His army must be 
intrusted to the leadership of the ablest generals he 
can appoint. His victories must be won by others. 
He must select for the supreme command, not the 
men he can rely upon as devoted to himself, but the 
men whom the public voice or the desire of the 
troops shall proclaim to be most fitted for the post. 
The first brilliant exploit will give him a rival. The 
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first glorious campaign will designate his detbroner 
and successor. He may give the signal for war ; but 
others will reap its laurels, others will gather in its 
fruits, others will monopolise its glorj. A war would 
at once place the very men whom he has just cir- 
cumventedj ineiilted, and imprisoned, at the head of 
the army, by means of which he has climbed to 
power, A war would at once place Cavaignae, 
Changamier, Eedeau, and Lamoricifere above him. 
And if one of these should display any portion of 
that political and administrative genius, which the 
life of camps so often develops, and affords so many 
opportunities of manifesting ; if he should be gifted 
with that terse and stirring eloquence which soldiers 
often poaseaa ; and if solid and practical capacity 
should give him over the reason of his countrymen, 
that ascendant which his victories have already given 
him over their imagination, — then, assuredly, Louis 
Napoleon would have found his masterj and the 
Assembly its merciless avenger. 

Secondly, Louis Napoleon must especially guard 
himself against the very probable mistake of supposing, 
that because he has the support of the army and of 
the masses^— of the numerical majority, and of the 
organised forces of the nation — ^he can afford to 
despise the hostility, or dispense with the allegiance, 
of the middle and educated classes- He has already 
given some indications of his tendency to fall into this 
error. He is said to be contemplating the abolition 
of the vexatious and burdensome octroi^ the imposition 
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of an income-tax, and the promotion of extensive 
public works, witb a view to satisfy the poorer classes. 
But measures of this sort will not suffice. The great 
body of the ignorant peasantry have indeed voted for 
bim as representing in tbeir minds tbe cause of order, 
and tbe brilliant recollections of the Considate and 
the Empire. Largo numbors of tbe %vorking people 
in tbe towns have also voted for him under the 
impression that be will unite the two incompatibilities, 
of a large remission of taxation, and a vigorous increase 
of public expenditure. But these alone cannot main- 
tain bim. The town ranks of all sections are always 
unreasonable in tbeir expectations from a new regimdj 
and therefore certain to encounter disappointment^ and 
to change their admiration into disgust. Moreover, in 
no country, least of all in France, can tbe contest ever 
be a hopeful one for despotism, when all the cultivation 
and intelligence of the nation is on one side, and only 
bmte numbers on the other. In no strife in modern 
days is the viajor vis ever on the side of the mere 
numerical majority* The skill, knowledge, dimplioe, 
mental influence, intellectual resources, and moral 
weight, of the middle and upper ranks, will always be 
an immense over- match for mere masses of ignorant, 
untrained, and stupid prolelaires, Louis Napoleon, 
therefore, must govern so as to conciliate the adherence 
of the worthy writers, the financierSj and the literary 
and political notabilities of France- — the natural leaders 
of her people,— the representatives of her material 
interests and her moral power. 
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Now^ to these classes, material interests are not the 
only ones, nor Bocial comfort and physical wellbeing 
the sole necessaries of exiatence. Selfish and worldly 
as too many of them are, they cannot live by bread 
alone. They demand a scope for their activity, an 
arena for their talents. They will no longer be content 
with the old frivolities of the theatre, and the salon. 
They have eaten of the tree of poHticat knowledge ; 
and, henceforth, the paradise of the senses and the 
fancy is disenchanted in their eyes. They have known 
the fascinations of political action, and will not again 
acquiesce in being utterly debarred from it. It will 
be dangerous to attempt to re-convert them into 
cyphers, and impossible to confine their energies 
within the poor and narrow circle of social trifling 
which once sufficed. The President must reckon with 
this natural ambition, and this ratiotial activity. His 
new constitution must be such as to offer an adequate 
and worthy field for the power and aspirations of the 
practical intellect of France. His administration must 
provide places wherein the capacities of the restless 
and the ardent may find ample, safOj and serviceable 
development. He must prove to the rising and the 
experienced politicians of the countryj that the new 
system ofiers great prizes for the ambitious, wide scope 
for the active, noble occupation for the high-minded. 
He must show them that there are worthier and 
loftier vocations for the traioed and ripened intellect 
than party squabbles, or parliamentary intrigues, in 
aiding the action of the State^ and developing the 
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resources of the country. His cabinet muBt be a place 
where genuine ability of every kind may find an 
entrance. His senate must be an assembly to which 
it will not be a degradation to belong. His house of 
representatives muet be a body entitled to speak freely 
and discuss without reticence and fear. 

Further, Louis Napoleon must remember that the 
educated classes will not long endure to be debarred 
from the full privileges and enjoyments of their educa- 
tion. It ia idle to imagine that men gifted with the 
wonderful power of precise and brilliant expression, 
which distinguishes the French, will not chafe and 
rebel if condemned to an enforced silence, or compelled 
to restrain their utterances within limits, or to direct 
them into channels which it may suit a despot to 
prescribe. Men conscious of capacity to think worthily 
and to write splendidly on the e^cciting questions of 
government and war, will not tamely permit them- 
selves to be warned off their favourite and chosen 
fields, and relegated to the duller walks of science or 
fancy. Genius and talent, in every department of 
literature, like gunpowder, becomes dangerous by being 
compressed^ They must he enlisted in the service of 
the govemiiient, or they will be arrayed against it, 
and in the end will be too strong for it, A free press 
ie even a better safety-valve than a free constitution 
for the restless intellects and fiery tempers of the 
cultivated classes. In addition to this, we must bear 
in mind that the French are great readers. The 
circulation of the Parisian newspapers is fer beyond 
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that of the London journals. Books and pamphlets, 
too, sell there in numbers which appear to us nearly 
fabulous. M. Granier de Cassagnac is said to have 
sold 100,000 copies of his recent brochure. To most 
Parisians of any education, and to many provincials, 
their daily paper, with its brilliant " leader," and its 
exciting feuiUeton, is as necessary as their daily break- 
fast. To deprive them of their habitual intellectual 
pabulum, or to render it so innutritions and insipid, 
as it would inevitably become under a censorship, 
would render the President almost as unpopular with 
the Parisians as if he were to endeavour, actually and 
without metaphor, to starve them into allegiance. The 
support then of the thousand writers, and the million 
readers of France, Louis Napoleon can only conciliate 
by respecting, and restoring as soon as it can be done 
with safety, the freedom of the press. 

Lastly, and above all, Louis Napoleon must beware 
of relying on the Priests. They are about the worst, 
the weakest, and the most treacherous reed upon 
which he could lean. We regard the tendency he 
has shown in this direction with more jealousy than 
any of his other proceedings. It looks like a pro- 
jected coalition between the two armies of despotism 
— the militaiy and the ecclesiasticaL It is true that 
one of the saddest and most menacing features of the 
present aspect of French society is the absence of a 
religious spirit It is true that any one who should 
reanimate religion in the nation would be the greatest, 
of human benefactors. But playing into the hands 
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of the Jesuits will have precisely a contrary effect* 
They are the notorious and irrecouoUable enemies of 
the central ideas which lay at the bottom of the 
great Freuch Ri^vulution, and which are still en- 
shrined in the hearts of the whole nation, — viz,, the 
sovereignty of the people, as opposed to the divine 
right of kings, and the reign of equal justice, as 
opposed to class privileges. All that the country has 
of noble in its recent history is arrayed against the 
priests. All the long years of its degradation and 
dishonour are associated with their rule. Everything 
generous aud lofty, everything popular aud stimu* 
lating, in its hteratiire, has proclaimed relentless 
war agaitist priestcraft under any form. Right or 
wrong, priests in general^ and Jesuits in particular, are 
hated by everything in France (except moral ignorance 
and rare fanaticism, and legitimacy, with its sinister 
and ulterior designs), as the foes to enlightenment, the 
upholders of humbugs the allies of despotism, and the 
serpents who creep into and poison doraestic life. The 
restoration of them, even to most modified and regu- 
lated influence, was one of the naost daring, difficult, 
and unpopular of Na^oieon's achievements. Notwith- 
sttinding the strong reasons which then existed for 
doing it, notwithstanding the consummate skill and 
caution with which he did it> it was a reactionary step, 
which his supporters could hardly tolerate or forgive^, 
The attempt to associate the priests once more to state 
authority had done much to undermine the iofluence of 
Charles before their mischievous advice led him to 
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that attack upon the preaa by which he forfeited his 
throne. The active intellects of the French nation, in 
immense preponderance— it is most deplorable that it 
Bhonld be m, but it is so — ^regard Christianity as a 
deception and a chimera ; and their religious teachers 
must resemble the archbishop of Paris much more, and 
the bishop of Chartre^i much less than the great body 
of them do at present^ before this sad error oan be 
rectified. And so long as this is the case^ any tmck- 
ling to the priests, any favouritism towards them, any 
signs of an intention to re-impose upon the nation a 
system which its intellectual leaders believe to be a 
sham, will be resented as an insult. Christianity itself 
is a glorious truth as well as a great fact ; but to the 
educated portion of the nation the substitution of 
priestly despotism in its place represents the system 
which Kousseau discredited, which D*Alembert, Hel- 
vetiuB, and Condorcet, and all the great literary names 
connected with the social and political changes of the 
18th century, won their fame by contending with and 
overtli rowing. The French may endure the restoration 
of the imperial despotisna — never that of priest ly sway. 
They may again come under the dominion of the 
Bastiie — never under that of the Inquisition, Louis 
Napoleon could scarcely commit a blunder which will 
more surely and more righteously combine against him 
all that is vimlent and all that is selfish, all that is 
noble and all that is vicious, all that loves freedom and 
all that loves fame, all that loves truth and all that 
loves power, in the intellectual and social world of 
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France, — tlian by holding out a hand of favour and 
alliance to the Jesuits. The army will despise him 
for it. The salons will ridicule and sneer at him for 
it The press will hate him for it almost to a man. 
The stem Puritan Guizot, the unprincipled and brilliant 
Thiers, the learned, eloquent, and democratic historian 
Michelet, the riehly gifted and artist-minded George 
Sand, the dignified and honoured philosopher Victor 
Cousin, even the disgracefully-popular ransacker of 
moral cesspools and obscene cloacw^ Eugene Sue, — 
men who could join in nothing else, who have scarcely 
one other sentiment in common,— would all unite in 
one wild cry of mingled scorn, indignation, and disgust 
at the ruler who could dream of replacing France 
Tinder the broken crozier and the stained and tattered 
surplice of the priest. 

Nor could the support of the clergy, thus dearly 
purchased as it must be, ever be relied on by Lonis 
Napoleon. He can scarcely be weak enough to imagine 
that an organised hierarchy, whose head and centre is 
in Rome, can ever give faithful or cordial adherence 
to a man who has risen on the ruin and succeeded to 
the inheritance of anointed kings. He cannot believe 
that the servants of a Church whose first dogma, and 
whose pervading idea, is the supremacy of divine right, 
can in their hearts espouse a cause based on military 
usurpation, and aanctioned by an appeal to universal 
suffrage. He cannot flatter himself that the alliance 
between the child of popular sovereignty and the 
procl aimers of royal sacrednesa and inviolability, can 
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ever be more than a treacherous and hollow truce. 
He must know that, by the necessity of the case, the 
Catholic clergy — such of them at least as receive , 
their impulse from Rome — are secret and zealous 
Legitimists ; that they regard him only as a warming- 
pan ; and that they propose to use him as the 
restorer of an edifice which, when ready, the old and 
rightful heirs are to inhabit, — as the instrument for 
the recovery of a patrimony which, as soon as it is 
secured against the common enemy, they intend to 
transfer to the legal owner. Knowing all this, we 
can scarcely suppose, however Louis Napoleon may 
coquet with the Jesuits for a temporary purpose, 
that he will commit the enormous blunder of calling 
them into his councils, or sharing with them his power. 

We have said that we are not sanguine as to Louis 
Napoleon's success in the position which he has so 
violently and unwarrantably seized. The chapter of 
accidents is always too rich in France to induce us to 
venture on a prophecy. Our object in this Paper has 
been to trace the causes which have led to the 
catastrophe ; to explain the reasons why we think the 
French nation may have been altogether on a wrong 
tack in their endeavour to naturalise a parliamentary 
government, to call attention to the irreconcilability 
of such government with the centralised and 
bureaucratic administration which is apparently so 
popular, and is certainly so fixed ; and to show how 
the powers which are held by the President, may be 
wielded for the benefit of bis country, if he be really 
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animated by a patriotic spirit, and gifted with 
adequate capacities. 



Since this article was in type, the President has 
published his constitution and fulminated his decrees 
of banishment. The first we have no time nor space 
to criticise : the latter we cannot pass over without 
the expression of our conviction that they are a 
great blunder, aS well as a great crime. Such 
indiscriminate and illegal severity has alarmed and 
staggered his supporters, and enraged more than it 
has terrified his enemies. It is an indication and 
confession of weakness, — a wanton trampling upon 
legal forms, a menacing inauguration of a reign of 
terror. Already the murmurs of the Parisian salons 
have warned him of his mistake and his danger. 
Confiscation has now followed proscription, and the 
whole arsenal of tyranny seems to be opened. 



III. 



ENGLAJ^D AS IT IS.^ 

This book is a somewhat undigested mass of valuable 
matter, interspersed occasionally with reflections of 
much inter estj and observations of considerable origin- 
ality. The author is unquestionably a man of talent j 
he writes with vigour and smartness ; he has taken 
pains in the collection of most of his materials ; and 
his statistics are arranged with great care and managed 
with unusual skill In this point he is much superior 
to his prototype and apparent master, Mr Alison, But 
his range of topics is too wide to allow of his doing 
justice to any one of them, and his book is disfigured 
with an unwieldy aeries of quotations from blue books, 
newspapers, and reviews ; from pubUcations that never 
had authority, and publications that have long been 
superseded. An enumeration of the heads of some of 
his ch^pterSj will give an idea of the extent of ground 
which he careers over : — Population;*' " Occupations 
of the People ; " " Taxation, Revenue, Expenditure ; " 

1 Prom the "Edinburgh EevieWj" April 1851. 

England mitts; Political, Social, and Industrial, in the Middle 
ofifw Nineteenth Uentuiy, Bj Williah Johnston, BaiTiater-at- 
Law. London : 1851* 



" Theory of Progress ; " Condition of the People } " 
" Crime ; " Manner Conversation j '* ** Rich and 
Poor;" "Railways;'* "Sir Robert Peel;" "The 
Press ; " " The Tenth of April ;" " The Church Soli^ 
citors and Attorneys ; " Supply of London with Meat;" 
" Drinking Habits ; " " The Poor Law ; " and many 
others. All these grave topics are disposed of in a 
positive off-hand manner, and in the tone we might 
expect from a man of lively and inquiring mind, whose 
Tory predilections and protectionist opinions are often 
so one-sidedj as to show us as ranch of England as it 
is not/* as of England as it is." 

The bookj on the whole, however^ is decidedly 
readable, though, besides ita diacursivenesa, it has two 
rather serious faults. If we except two or three 
chapters, the writer Las no personal or practical know- 
ledge of any of the subjects which he treats* The 
chapters devoted to law and the legal profession will be 
interestiug to the unlearned, because there the author 
is comparatively en p<iys de conriaiaaance; and from 
the same cause, the chapters on Manners and Conversa- 
tion are about the best in the book, because society 
— that is, London literary, legal, and political society 
— at least in one of its many-coloured aspects, appears 
to be familiar to him ; not so life in the provinces, 
and society among the middle classes. While, of the 
people — of the component parts of our social structure 
in detail— of the character, feelings, and position of 
the masses — he knows practically nothing, having 
looked at them through the medium of books alone. 
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Hia source of information on these points is soTnetimes 
the " Times " newspaper ; sometimeB an ohscure 
pampblet ; sometimes a party review ; sometimes a 
blue hook» He speaks as a barrister from his brief, 
who makes the most of the materiala furnished to liim, 
but who has never come into personal communication 
with hia chent, or seen the premises or machine on 
which he descants so fluently to the jury. 

The second great fault of the book is the absence of 
any distinct purpose or object* It is not easy to 
understand why the author should have been at the 
pains of writing it^ unless with the view (which he 
seems to have entertained at the beginning) of giving 
a general picture of England to some foreign friend. 
For this, however, the work would be at once redun- 
dant and imperfect. For any more deiSnite aim it is 
decidetUy defective. The want of a back-bone — of a 
central idea^ to connect and bind together the miscel- 
laneous matter of which the book consists — of some 
clear principle or set of opinions to be illustrated and 
enforced — of some distinct object to be achieved, — is 
strongly felt by the reader as he goes on ; and we 
wonder it did not manifest itself to the writer likewise. 

As far, however, as any one prevaihng idea can be 
detected in the book, it is that England is going to the 
dogs ; as far any distinct purpose can be traced, it 
is to prove our national peril and retrogression. It 
would be unjust to class " England as it is," with the 
absurd and malignant work of Ledru KoUin^ (" La 
Decadence de TAngleterre ") ; but there are some 
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undeniable resemblances between them. Both authors 
are disposed to paint EngHsh society en noir, to think 
that our imperial star is on the wane, that our national 
maturity is past^ and that old age and decrepitude are 
at hand. It is natural that a foreigner of vimlent 
passions and disappointed ambition, an exile and a 
fugitive, should thus gloat over the fancied ruin of a 
rival nation, even while he owes to its generous and 
powerful hospitality, his security from the vengeance 
of his own countrymen : it is, perhaps, natural also, 
that an English politician, seriously attached to the 
party so long dominant, and so recently and signally 
defeated, should distrust the success and dread the 
•consequences of a course of policy which he has all his 
life conscientiously opposed, and that he should be 
seen mistaking the discomfiture of his party for the 
ruin of his country ; but we were scarcely prepared for 
the easy indifference with which Mr Johnston enume- 
rates the symptoms of our national decay, and the quiet 
complacency with which he accepts our decline as a 
settled historical fact. For ourselves, we have better 
trust and stronger faith; we believe that we flourished 
and advanced under Tory ministers and a restrictive 
tariff ; and we are not without hopes that we shall 
continue to flourish and advance even under a Whig 
government, and a free commercial pohcy. And since 
we entirely disagree with Mr Johnston as to the decay, 
both actual and prospective, of Great Britain, we pro- 
pose to join issue with him on this, the prominent 
conception of his book* 
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Hia idea conceniing our national proapects and con- 
dition, may be gathered from the following laboured 
prophecy which he quotes from Mr Alison, and seems 
to adopt in its entireness ; — - 

** A survey of the fate of all the great; empires of antiquityj 
and a consideration of the close neaemblance which the vices and 
paaaiona by which they were distinguished at the commen cement 
of their decline bear to those by which we are agitated, leads (?) 
to the melancholy conclusion that we are fast approaching, if we 
have not already attained, the utmost limit of our greatness ; 
and that a long decay ia destined to precede the fall of the 
British empire. During that period our population will remain 
stationary or recede ; our courage will, perhapw^ abate ; our 
wealth will certainly diminish ; our ajsceudancy will disappear ; 
and at length the queen of the waves will sink into an eternal, 
though not forgotten slumber. It is more likely than that these 
islands will ever contain human beings for whom sustenance can- 
not be obtained J that its fields will return, in the revolutions of 
society, to their pristine desolation, and the forest resume its 
wonted domain j and savage animals regain their long lost habita- 
tiona ; that a few fishermen will spread their nets on the ruins 
of Plymouth, and the bearer construct his little dwelling under 
the arches of Waterloo Bridge ; the towers of York aiise in dark 
magnificence amid an aged forest, and the red deer sport in 
savage independence round the Athenian pillars of the Scottish 
metropolis .^^ 

Hie warning symptoms of this impending desolation, 
Mr Johnston traces in the deteriorating material posi- 
tion of our working claasea ; in the decay of friendly 
inter courfse between them and their superiors ; in the 
increase of crime ; in the excessive toil and struggle 
for existence everywhere manifest around us ; in the 
scofEng and frivolous tone of society; and in the 
dwarfed and degraded spirit of our statesmanship ; — 
signs and menaces which^ if their existence could be 



clearly proved, would go far to justify his gloomiest 

and worst surraisea. In most of these points, however, 

we differ with him as to fact ; in some, as to causes ; 

iu others, as to the inference to be drawn from them. 

Let ua take them in siiccasaion. 

First, as to the Physical Condition of ike Massea. 

— Mr Johnston quotes largely from a pamphlet by 

Dr Kay, published tweni'if years ago, describing the 

un paved streets and unhealthy dwellings of the poor 

in many parts of Manchester, at a time when sanatory 

arrangements had not yet commanded that degree of 

public attention which they have now received ; from 

a report by Mr Syraons, published fifteen years ago, 

depicting a similar state of things in Glasgow ; from a 

statistical inquiry about the same date, showing that 

35,000 of the population of Liverpool lived in cellars, 

which have since bmn prokibited as thmllvngs by Act 

of Parliament most injudiciously ; and, after adding a 

few similar testimonies, he proceeds,— 

" From all this evidence I conclude that, as regards the great 
mass of the people ^ there ia no reason for congratulation upon 
tlie progreaa of wealthy virtue, or happiueas* Tlie mercantile 
middle class become opulent through the use of cheap subatitutea 
for labour, but the laboiireri siuk in the scale of social existence. 
In the acquisition of wealth the nation has made great progreas, 
but in tlmt distribution of it wliich seema best calculat45d to 
impart mcxlerate comfort on the one handj and to abate the 
pomp of superior position and the inaolence of riches on the 
other, the science of modem times ifl at fault, while the aelfish- 
neaa connected with it revek, for the present^ in unabated 
triumph." 

In another place he says : — 

" We regard with admiring wonder the inventions of science^ 
and our respect for human ingenuity is vafllly increased \ but 
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when we inquire how far the use of them has benefited the great 
mass of the people, we are compelled to dismiss all sense of 
triumph in their achievements. ... It seems to me that there 
can be no doubt of the total failure of the working class to 
accomplish anj advance at all. ... I do not find it specifically 
denied by any class of politicians that since 1819 the rich have 
been growing richer, and the poor more poor." 

Now all these statements we hold to be utterly 
untrue. Mr Johnston has fallen into the common 
error of writers who treat of subjects of which they 
have not enough personal cognisance to enable them 
to read with judgment and discrimination. There is 
evidence enough — that is, printed assertions — always 
to be found in favour of every theory and every 
opinion ; and an advocate, therefore, who merely 
pleads from his brief, is at the mercy of the particular 
set of documents which may chance to be put into his 
hands, since he has no independent knowledge in 
virtue of which he can decide upon their value. He 
may form a perfectly honest and a perfectly sound 
judgment as far as the data before him are concerned ; 
but unless these data contain all that is required for 
the formation of a just opinion, or unless his own 
acquaintance with the case can supply the deficiency 
of the documentary evidence supplied him, he may be 
led into the strangest fallacies, and his decision may 
be utterly worthless. From Mr Busfield Ferrand's 
harangues, from Mr Sadler s Committee, and even 
from Lord Ashley's speeches, Mr Johnston might 
derive, by the strictest and fairest process of de- 
duction, notions upon the wretchedness and sickness 
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of the factory population, which a ^yalk through a 
cotton mill, a conversation with an ope rati ve^ or a 
study of the blue books issued by the Factory Com- 
mission and the Factory luspectors, would dissipate 
into thin air. Written evidence, whether statistical 
or other^ is only available and safe in the hands of a 
man who can sift and test it. In the present case it 
has led Mr Johnston grievously astray ; — for it is not 
difficult to show that the inventions of science, so far 
from having been turned to the exclusive service of 
the rich and great, have been directed in a paramount 
and peculiar manner to comfort aod facilitate the 
daily existence of the working classes ;■ — that the 
augmentation of national wealth has been participated 
in to a remarkable degree by all ranks in the com- 
munity, and has added greatly to the comforts of the 
poor and needy and that there is abundant reason 
for suspecting the common assertion of '"the rich 
growing richer, and the poor poorer/' to be the 
reverse of true. 

We are not disposed to draw a picture couleur de 
rose of the condition of our people, any more than we 
are willing to accept our author's tiilhoueUe en noir. 
We have been too long and too near witnesses of their 
struggles and their sorrows, to feel any temptation to 
ignore them, or make light of thern. But we must 
remember that the question is not now, — whether our 
present state is satisfactory ? but, Is it improving or 
deteriorating ? Are we advancing, or retrograding in 
civilisation and well-being ? Is our actual progress so 
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slow, as to make us despair about the future? or,, 
worse still, Is our inipravement coufined to the 
outside, the surface, and the summitj while all within 
is hollow, and a varnished decay is busy at our vitals? 
Admitting then, and deploring, ae we do, that the 
condition of the masses is far from the ideal we 
might form J far even from a point at onee desirable, 
attainable, and due, — we affirm that it has improved, 
and is still improviug^ with a rapidity^ and in a 
direction, which, viewed aright, justify the most 
sanguine anticipations, 

" The inventions of science have not benefited the 
poorer classes/'— Have they not ? Look at railroads, 
the great scientific marvel of the age, which, in the 
course of twenty years, have brought the remotest 
parts of our islands within twenty-four hours of each 
other, which have quintupled our locomotive speed, 
and multiplied the amount of our locomotion in a ratio 
that baffles calculation. Who have been the chief 
gainers by them ? Clearly the poor, to whom, 
formerly, locomotion was a thing almost impossible ; 
who, for the most part, passed the whole of life in the 
narrow circuit of their native hamlet, or the town in 
which they were apprenticed ; who frequently lived 
and died without visiting the next valley, or crossing 
the range of low hills which were ever before their 
eyes ; who, if compelled by dire necessity to travel, 
trudged painfully on foot, weary, limping, and heavy- 
laden ; who, on their rare holidays, could find no 
recreation hut wandering in familiar fields, or boozing 
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at the wonted tavern. The wealthy could alway* 
travel in luxurious carriages with spirited poat-horsea, 
which carried them along at the rate of eighteenpence 
a mile. The middle classes indulged their restless 
and curious propensities on the top of the mail coach, 
a mode of conveyance to which even now they look 
hack with affection and regret. But the poor, till 
this great application of science to their use, were 
absolutely rooted to their place of birth : they heard of 
London, or York^ or the mountains, or the lakes, aa 
distant scenes replete with wonders and attractions, 
but as inaccessible as Paradise to them. Now, every 
fine Sunday, every summer holiday, sees hundreds of 
thousands of artisans rush from the smoky recesses of 
Liverpool or London to make merry with their 
friends, or refresh themselves after a week of toil 
with the gay verdure and invigorating air of the 
country. For the smallest sums, they are carried in 
cheap trips to see York minster, or to wander on the 
€]iWs of Scarborough, or bathe in the sea at Dover ; — 
they are poured out in multitudes on the shores of 
Windermere ; and conveyed, almost without any 
intervention of their own, to London, to DubHu, to 
Paris, at a cost which few among them cannot, by an 
effort, manage to afford. What these new facihties 
must have done to counterbalance and compete with 
the low pleasures of intemperance and gambling, how 
they have interfered with the cock-fight, and unpeopled 
the racecourse, and replaced the bull-bait, may be 
easily conceived. A ** cheap trip " is now, with the 
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artisan class, the established mode of parsing a leisure 
day. In 1848, the number who left Manchester 
atone, in Whitsun week, by these excursion trains, 
was 116,000; in 1849 it had risen to 150,000; 
and last year it reached 202,000, Mr Johnston 
himself gives a table (?ol, i* p, 285) which Hhoiild 
have prevented him from penning the rash sentence 
we have quoted from him on the uselessuesa of 
scientific improvements to the poor. In 1849 the 
number who travelled by railway were follows: — - 

Passengers^ Bdceiptb. 

First Clasfl . . . 7,292,«11 £l,927,7G8 
Sticond . . . 23,521,650 2,530,689 
Third and Parliameiitary 32,890,323 1,816,476 

Thus it appears that the poorer classes travelled by 
railway to the number of nearly 3 3,0 00,0 00^ and 
could afford to spend in that mode of recreation nearly 
£2,000,000. They outnumbered the middle classes 
in the proportion of four to three^ and the wealthier 
classes in the proportion four to one. 

The condition of the working classes has deterio- 
rated, and their command over the comforts of life 
has diminished/' Has it ? Let us look at facts again. 
At the close of the last century, rye, oateu, and barley 
bread were ejctensively consumed throughout the 
country ; according to one authority, rye bread was 
the habitual food of one-seventh of the population ; it 
is now entirely disused, and the use of wheaten bread 
is almost universal even among the poorest classes. 
To what extent their consumption of this has increased. 
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we have no means of knowiDg with any approach to 
accuracy. According to the calculation of Lord 
Hawkesbury, the consumptioo of wheat in the king- 
dom iii 1700 was 6,000,000 quarters: it is now 
estimated by the most careful authorities (but of 
course, as we have no agricultural statistics, this is 
merely an estimate) at 15,200,000 quarters. The 
growth of wheat in England is known to have enor- 
mously increased ; and besides this, the amount of 
wheat and wheat-flour imported and retained for home 
consumption, which was 2,317,480 quarters in tho 
five years ending with 1800, had increased in the five 
years ending with 1850 to 15,463,530 quarters. 
Tast as has been our importation since, it has all gone 
into consumption as fast as it was landed. Of course, 
the difference between our population at the several 
periods is to be taken into account. But, all things 
considered, probably the price of grain may he thj 
best proximate test of the command of the working 
classes over this the first necessary of life. Now, a 
comparison of the past and present gives ua a con- 
clusive result ; and it is a fair comparison, because 
the potato -disease and the famine of 1847 fonn an 
ample set-off against the bad harvests at the begin- 
Bing of the century. The average price of wheat 
during the first ten years of the century was 83s. 6d. ; 
during the last ten years it was only 53a» 4d* The 
same earnings therefore which in the last generation 
could command only five quartern loaves would now 
purchase eight. The fall in the cost of other articles 
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of daily consumption among the poor has been nearly, 
if not quite, as great. Coffee, which fifty years ago 
was selling at 200s. a cwt., may now be purchased, of 
equal quality, at 11 7s. ; tea, in the same period, has 
fallen from 5s. to 3s. 4d. a lb. ; and sugar from 80s. 
to 41s. a cwt. In articles of clothing the reduction 
is even more remarkable : a piece of printing calico, 
29 yards long, which is made into three gowns, and 
which as late even as 1814, cost 28s. in the whole- 
sale warehouse, is now sold for 6s. 6d., and two years 
ago sold as low as 5s. A piece of good 4-quarter 
Irish linen (13^ quality) bleached, sold in 1800 at 
3s. 2d. a yard. Goods, the nearest to the same kind 
now made, sell at 14d. Grey 4-quarter shirting 
(20^ quality), which cost 5s. 6d. a yard in 1800, and 
3s. 6d. in 1830, now sells for Is. 6d. ; and the cost 
of bleaching it is reduced in the same proportion, viz., 
from 12s. a piece in 1800 and 8s. in 1830, to 3s. 6d. 
in the present year. 

These facts prove that the poor have the power of 
purchasing a larger quantity of food and clothing than 
formerly with the same sum. But we can go a step 
further than this, and can show, in the case of many 
articles, that they actually do supply themselves more 
liberally than formerly. ' We have seen that they do 
so with wheat. The average consumption of coffee 
(in spite of the great adulteration with chicory) has 
risen from one ounce and a tenth per head in 1801 
to 28 ounces in 1849 ; tea from 19 oz. to 23 oz. ; 
sugar from 15 lbs., which it was in 1822, to 24 lbs. 
in 1849, against 22^ lbs. in 1801. 
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Now it needs no elaborate argument to showj that 
increased cheapness of the principal necessaries of life 
must redound to the essential benefit of the poorest 
and naosit numerous section of the community. Of 
such articles as bread, sugar, coifee, calico, and linen, 
the wealthy and easy classes will always aUow them- 
selves as much as they desire or need ; and a reduction 
in price will seldom induce them, as individuals (apart, 
that is, from their servants and household), to increase 
their consumption. It allows them, indeed, a larger 
surplus to spend on luxuries or elegancies i but that 
is the sum of its benefit to them ; to the poor it makes 
all the difference of a scanty or an ample meal, of 
warm or insufficient clothing, of an anxious or a care- 
free mind, of a vigorous and healthy or a pining and 
sickly family, Mr Johnston, indeed, seems disposed 
to deny these conclusions, and has made a curious 
discovery. " If the labourer/* says he (vol, i. p. 1 3 6), 
" were more a consumer than a producer^ this cheap- 
ening of the produce of labour would be a prudent policy ; 
but the labourer is more a producer than a consumer, 
the policy is manifestly inimical to his interests.** 

As this is a fallacy which, though not often 
so clearly expressed, is at the root of many of 
the notions and feelings of conservatives and pro- 
tectionists, it may be worth while to spend a few 
sentences upon itj though it has been already 
frequently exposed. In what way is the labourer- — 
in what way can he be — more a producer than a 
consumer ? Is he not a consumer par excellence ? Is 
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not a larger proportion of his total income expended in 
articles of consumption than is the case with anj 
other class ? The middle class man purchases out of 
his earnings books for his library, ornaments for his 
chimney-piece, railway certificates for the investment 
of his savings. A nobleman spends half his income 
in foreign tours, in co^itly pictures, in vast con- 
servatories, in strange exotics. The poor man spends 
all his income in food, in clothing, or in rent How 
should he not be more benefited than any other, when 
these are cheap and plentiful ? Because," says Mr 
Johnston, " he is himself the producer of them/' 
Here lies the fallacy. In what sense, producer 1 
When a poor man is working on his own account and 
not for wages, be is owner of the article which he 
produces, and it is in his character of owner, and not 
as the instrument of production, that he hag a direct 
interest in its price. Suppose him to be a maker of 
calico, and that calico and all other articles fall equally. 
He makes and sells calico j but ho purchases bats, 
shoes, bread, bacon, sugar, and tea. He exchanges a 
piece of cheap calico against cheap bats, cheap bread, 
cheap sugar; instead of exchanging a piece of dear 
calico against dear hats, dear bread, dear sugar : this 
is the most favourable statement of the case for Mr 
Johnston's theory. Yet, even on this statement, 
cheapness could be no " imprudent policy *' for the 
poor man, since, in botli cases, he exchanges what have 
been his whole earnings for his wJtole exp^^iditm^e ; 
and a man who does this can never be more a 
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producer than a consumer. But take the case of a 
poor man working for wages. The only way in which 
the cheapness of the article he produces can be a 
disadvantage to him, is in the degree to which his 
wages are affected by it. We will not stop to inquire 
at present, whether the employer of manufacturing 
labour or of agricultural is most likely, under a general 
fall of prices, to he able to meet the fall in the article 
which he produces without a reduction in the money 
wages of his labour. The question before ua, on a 
comparison of prices and wa^es^ is one of fact. Have 
the wage^ of the labourer falleUj pari imssu, with the 
price of the article at which he labours or of the main 
articles of his consumption ? Now, will any one 
pretend to say that this has been the case ? Have 
the wages of the agricultural peasant fallen in the 
proportion of 83 to 53 t Have the wages of the 
calico weaver fallen in the proportion of 28 to 6 ? 
Have the wages of either of them fallen in the 
proportion of tea, coffee j or sugar. Is there any 
ground for believing that their wages have fallen at 
aU ? Let us inquire a little into this. 

We admit at once that this is a point on which we 
cannot speak with the authoritativeness of dii^tinct 
and positive knowledge : neither can our opponents. 
We have our strong convictions as they may have 
theirs ; but neither we nor they have any documents 
by which we can force others to adopt them. The 
inquiiy into the relative earnings of different trades 
and occupations in this and the last generation is one 
of singular difficulty, and one respecting the results oC 
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which those who have taken the most pains with it 
will speak with the most diffidence. We have ex- 
amined all the information which Mr M*CnUoch and 
Mr Porter have been able to collect, and all which we 
ourselves have been able, from various sonrcea, to 
bi ing to bear upon the question ; and we avow 
ourselves quite unprepared to apeak dogmatically. 
The following we believe to be the truth : — The 
wages of agricultural labour have fluctuated greatly at 
different times^ and even now vary immensely in 
different counties^ and for different qualifications j but 
we question whether any general change has taken 
place either for better or worse* There is no rule 
respecting them. There are districts where the 
earnings are only 7s. a week i there are others where 
they are 12s. ; some w^here they are 15s. ; and we 
have heard of oases where a first-rate ploughman or 
thrasher received 20s., and where the fanner said it 
iinswered to him to pay this. Inhere are certain 
occupations in which wages have fallen from special 
eauseSj — as that of the hand -loom weavers, where 
ignorance, want of enterprise, and love of domestic 
occupation have combined to induce them to continue 
a hopeless competition against improved machinery j — 
m that of the tailors, deranged in some degree, some 
years since, by the consequences of foolish and 
unwarrantable strikes, but affected seriously, we 
believe, only in the case of show shops and the like ; 
— as that of bad needlew^ork, where the ease and 
collateral advantages of the employment have tempted 
into it excessive numbers. With these exceptions, we 
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believe that the wages of labour^ — i.e., the amount 
earn able in a given number of hours- — have rather 
risen than fallen during the last fifty years. So much 
for our bcHef,— which, perhaps, may be worth no 
more than the belief of others. The folio wiug, 
however, are facts ; and comprise, we believe, all the 
aetual information extant, and to be relied on. Mr 
Porter has ascertained from the Tables kept at 
Greenwich Hospital, that the w^ages of carpenteTs had 
risen from 18s. a week in 1800, to 29s. Sd. in. 1836; 
— of brkldaym'Sj from 18s, to 26s. 9d, ; — -ofplumhers, 
from IDs. to 30s. In the same period the earnings 
of London compositors in the book trado had 
risen from 33s. to 36s, : we have ascertained that 
they remain the same. The earnings of compositors 
employed on the morning Papers had risen from 40s, 
to 48s» a week ; they are now at the latter amount. 
From evidence published by a Committee of the 
House of Commons in 1833, added to auL-h informa- 
tion as we have been able to obtain up to the present 
periodj we give, as fully reliable, the following table 
of the earnings of a spinner of cotton yarn. No. 200 
— at these several dates. 



Weekly net 



Potuidt of Ftoicr 
these woold 



Ftmndsaf 
Wltsh Meat 



nf 



In the year 1604 
„ 1833 
„ 1850 



3% 6 
42 9 
40 0 



117 

267 
320 



62 
85 

m 



74 

69 
60 
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In this case we see that in a trade mare exposed 
than almost aoy other to severity of competition, a 
gradual rise of wages has heon accompanied by a 
gradual reduction in the hours of labour, and a 
gradual, but decided, fall in the price of food. These, 
we believe, comprise all the facts known and to be 
trusted ; and aeauredly they fully make good otir 
ia position. 

Mr Johnston returns to the charge (voL i. p, 136) 
thus — " The working classes have allowed them- 
selves to be made the instrument of the middle orders 
or men of business, and have been led away by the 
delusion of accomplishing political changes, from which 
practically they conld derive no advantage/*- — Is this 
true 1 Have they derived no advantage from the 
political changes which have taken place during the 
last twenty years ? Has parliamentary reform led 
to the remission of no taxation which pressed heavily 
upon them ? Has commercial reform, rendered 
possible only by the great Act of 1832, brought 
no addition to their comforts, no plenty to their 
hearths, no spring to their industry, no demand for 
their productions ? In what state would they have 
been, if our exports in 1850 had been the same as 
our exports in 1840 ? Has municipal reform relieved 
them from no burdens and no injustice ? Have the 
county courts afforded them no facility for the re- 
covery of their small debts t Has the increasing 
attention now paid to those sanatory arrangements 
which peculiarly concern the poor, no connection with 
the augmentation of the popular element in our 
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government consequeiit upon parliamentary reform t 
la the vast improvement which has taken place in the 
schools for the working classes iu no degree traceable 
to the same iDflueuce ? Has not, in fact, the whole 
of our legislation for the last fifteen yeara been 
marked above all other characteristics by attention to 
the wants, interests, and comforts of the poor ? Let 
Mr Johnstan look at our fiscal legislation alone^ and 
blush for the injustice of his charge. 

It is scarcely too much to say, that since 1830 the 
chief occupation of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has been the removal or reduction of taxes which 
pressed upon the mass of the people. We know how 
distasteful figures generally are both to hearers and 
readers, and we shall therefore be merciful in our use 
of them ; but we have collected a few which are too 
speaking to be withheld* Since the peace in 1 8 1 5 
(leaving out that year), we have repealed ^ up to 1846, 
taxes which prod uced annu ally £53,046^000; and we 
have imposed taxes to the amount of £13,496,000; 
leaving a clear balance of relief to the country of 
£39,550,000 a year. From 1830 to 1850, 
£21j568,000 of taxes have been repealed ^ and 
£7,925,000 imposed, showing a relief to the country 
since that period of not less than £13,643,000. But 
these figureSj though showing the extent to which the 
country has been eased, give a very inadequate 
conception of the extent to which the working classes 
have participated in that belief. Of the £7,925,000 
of taxation imposed since 1830^ £5^100^000 is 
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furnished by the income-tax, from which they are 
wholly exempted. In 1830, there were taxes on all 
the raw materials of our indastry ; now^ all tfaese 
come in free. In 1830, there was a prohibitory 
duty on foreign grain, foreign meat waa excluded, and 
heavy customs' duties were levied on all imported 
articlea of food* I^ow com comes in free ; butchers'- 
meat comes in free ; the duty on colonial coffee has 
been reduced from 9d and Gd, per lb, to 4d, ; the 
duty on foreign sugar was prohibitory, it is now 
15a Gd, a cwl; the duty on colonial sugar was 24s. 
a ewt., it is now lis. In 1830, the poor man's 
letter cost him from 6d to ISJd,, he now gets it from 
the furthest extremity of the island for a penny. In 
fact, with the single exception of soap, no tax is now 
Imied on any one of the n^^eessaries of life ; and if a 
forking man chooses to confine himself to these, 
he may escape taxation altogethen WhateTer he 
contributes to the revenue is a purely voluntary 
contribution. If he confines himself to a strictly 
wholesome and nutritious diet, and to an ample 
supply of neat and comfortable clothing, — if he is 
content, as so many of the best, and wisest, and 
atrongestj and longest -lived men have been before 
hinij to hve on bread and meat and milk and butter, 
and to drink only water ; to clothe himself in woollen, 
linen, and cotton; to forego the pleasant luxuries of 
sugar, coffee, and tea, and to eschew the noxious ones 
of wine, beer, spirits, and tobacco,— he may pass 
through life without ever paying one shilling of 
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taxation, except for the soap he requires for waahing 
— an exception which ia not likely to remain long 
upon oar statute -hook » Of what other country in 
the world can the same he said ? The discontented, 
the factious, and the agitating still go about, telling 
the working man that he^ the heavily-taxed English- 
manj cannot compete with the lightly-taxed foreigner; 
speaking, m tliey might have heen justified in some 
respects in speaking in 1800, or in 1815, or in 
1829; using language which may have been true 
then, hut which is simply false now. But in a work 
like Mr Johnston'Si carefully prepared for the prejiis, 
such unfairness and unveracity should, in common 
decency, have been avoided. In no country in 
Europe is the peasant and artisan so free frooi all 
enforced taxation a5 in England. The French peasant 
pays a salt-tax, a eottU'ibution p&rmnelle et mohiliire; 
a licence- tax ; and, if he live in a town, the vexatious 
and burdensome octroi. The German labouring man 
pays a poll-tax, a class-tax, a trade-tax, and sometimes 
a meat-tax ; and in certain parts an octroi also. The 
English vjorlcing-mcm pays tw direct taxes whatever. 
He is taxed only for his luxuries ; he pays only on 
the ploiisures of the palate ; if he chooses to dispense 
with luxuries, none of which are essential and few of 
which are harmless, he dispenses with taxation too ; 
if, on the contrary, he chooses to smoke bis pipe and 
drink his glass, to sip tea from China, and sweeten it 
with sugar from Jamaica, he at once puts himself into 
the category of the rich, who caa afford these 
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superfluities ; he voluntarily steps into the taoo^paying 
class, and forfeits all title to sue or to complain 
in formd pauperis. We are far from wishing to 
intimate that he should not indulge in all harmless 
luxuries to the utmost limit that he can afiford ; but 
most indisputably, in thus leaving it optional with 
him whether be will contribute to the revenue or not 
— and subjecting him to no actual privations if he 
decline to do so — Parliament is favouring him to an 
extent which it vouchsafes to no other class in the 
community, and to which no other land affords a 
parallel. His earnings are decimated by no income- 
tax, like those of the clerk ; his cottage is subject to 
no window-tax, like that of the struggling professional 
aspirant ; very generally he does not even contribute 
to the poor-rate ; — he pays, like the rich man, to the 
State only when he chooses to imitate the rich man 
in his living. 

In a very valuable paper, read by Mr Porter before 
the British Association in August 1851, on "The self- 
imposed Taxation of the Working Classes," he shows 
in a very striking manner how far less liberally they 
are treated by themselves than by the government 
which their advocates so unfairly accuse of neglect and 
injustice. He there clearly proves that the working 
classes tax themselves every year, in three needless 
and noxious articles alone, to an extent equal to the 
whole yearly revenue of the kingdom ; these articles, 
too (which is the worst and most selfish feature of the 
case), being consumed almost entirely by the heads of 
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families, to the exclusion of tbeir wives and children, 
Mr Porter, after a careful calculation, ia which all 
exaggeration is anxiously eliminated, gives ub the 
yearly expenditure of the people in the items of British 
and Colonial spirits, beer and porter, tohacco and snuff j 
leaving out brandy, as mainly used by the rich ; leav- 
ing out all beer brewed in private families ; leaving 
out English -made cigai's, and all foreign manufactured 
tobaccOj which is chiefly the higher priced snuff and 
Hayannah cigars, not used by the poor. The sum 
total is as follows : — 

Rum, giD, and whisky , , * , £20,810,208 
Beer and porter . . . . * 25,383,165 
Tobacco and snuff . . . , , 7,213,242 

£53,411,615 

Let those who speak of working men as an oppressed, 
impoverished, and extortionised class, reflect what a 
magical change in their condition a very few years 
would effect were this yast sum, thus worse than 
thrown away, either expended in adding to their com- 
forts, or laid by to raise them into a class of capitalists, 
whom they so mnch envy and thoughtlessly malign. 

" Vast as has been the increase of the national 
wealth of late years, its distribution has been far less 
satisfactory," So avers Sir JohustoD. " Property is 
more and more coagulating into larger masses. The 
rich are becoming richer, and the poor poorer. No 
class of politicians denies this/' — -We deny it in toto : 
there is no evidence to support the assertion i and; 
thanks to Mi Porter's industry and research, there is 
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considerable evidence to disprove it. It is obvious 
that when the savings of the working classes — the 
sums they accumulate and lay by — are increasing, it 
cannot be said, with any truth, that the poor are 
becoming poorer. Now, we have no means of know- 
ing, with any certainty, what the total amount of these 
savings are, because so large a portion of them are in 
the hands of friendly societies and Odd Fellows' clubs, 
of whose investments no summary is published. We 
only know that they are largely increasing. The 
number of these friendly societies registered was, in 
1846, not less than 10,995 ; and the amount 
deposited by them in savings' banks, and directly in 
the hands of the National Debt Commissioners, was 
£3,301,560. In 1849, in spite of the severe pressure 
and high prices of 1847 and 1848, this sum had 
increased to £3,356,000. This, however, by no 
means comprises the whole. — Mr M'CuUoch iniorms 
us that, in- 1815, these societies were said to have 
numbered 925,429 members. If this be correct, they 
must now, he says, reach 1,200,000. But leaving 
these figures, over which some doubt may be thrown, 
let us come to the Savings' Banks, where we have 
official documents to rely on. In England, "Wales, and 
Ireland, the depositors, who numbered 412,217 in 
1830, had increased to 9.70,825 in 1848 ; and the 
amount deposited had sprung up from £13,507,568 
to £27,034,026. The following will show the 
increase in the deposits as compared with the popula- 
tion, for England, Wales, and Ireland. In Scotland 
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owing to the greater facilities and the njore liberal 
interest afforded bj the ordinary banks, savings' banks 
have not tiU recently been much used, 

e. D, 

111 tlia anLOimt deposited wsm 12 8 per Lead 
1836 „ 16 4 „ 

1&4I „ 19 10 „ 

1846 „ „ 24 0 „ 

In 1848, the amount had fallen off to 20s. lid., 
owing to the distress occasioned by the potato-rot, 
and the high price of provisions : it has since again 
increased. 

It is, however, sametimes asserted that the bulk of 
depositors in these institutions do not belong, properly 
speaking, to the working classes, but are composed of 
domestic servants and small tradesmen. As regards 
friendly societies this assertion is certainly not true : 
as regards savings' banks we cannot speak so decidedly, 
since the callings of the depositors are not regularly 
classified and published. But we have lying before us 
a return from the Manchester and Salford Savings* 
Bank, in 1842 — ^from %vhich it appears that out of 
14^937 depositors, 3,063 were domestic servants, 
3,033 children, whose parents had invested money for 
them, only 2,372 tradesmen, clerks, warehousemen, 
porters, artists, and professional teachers, and the 
remainder were labourers and handicraftsmen in 
Tarious branches of industry. 

The official accounts of the dividends paid to fund- 
holders afford much valuable infonnation, strongly 
controverting the idea of the present tendency of pro- 
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perty to concentrate itself into few hands. They show 
that while the larger fund-holders are diminishing, 
the smaller are increasing. More persons hold to the 
half-yearly value of £5, fewer to the half-yearly value 
of £500. 



Fundholders receiving 


1881. 


1848. 


Increase per 


Diminution 


at each Payment. 






cent. 


percent. 


£ 

Not exceeding 6 


88,170 


96,415 


9-35 




„ 10 


44,790 


44,937 


0-33 




„ 50 


98,320 


96,024 




2*33 


„ 100 


25,694 


24,462 




4-79 


„ 200 


14,772 


13,872 




6-02 


„ 300 


4,527 


4,032 




10-93 


„ 500 


2,890 


2,647 




8-41 


„ 1000 


1,398 


1,222 




12-59 


„ 2000 


412 


328 




20-38 


Exceeding 2000 


172 


177 


2-90 






281,145 


284,127 







The increase in the last item is caused by the insurance offices, 
which invest largely in the funds. 



The income-tax returns lead to a similar conclusion : 
the smaller incomes have increased faster than the 
larger. While the number assessed between £150 
and £500, have increased between 1812 and 1848, 
196 per cent. ; those assessed upwards of £500 have 
increased only 147 per cent. The probate duty lists 
give the same result. Between 1833 and 1848 — 

Per cent. 

The amount assessed on estates up to £1,500 had increased 15*56 
„ „ between £1,500 and £5,000 „ 9*21 

., „ ., £5,000 and £10,000 „ 16*38 

„ „ „ £10,000 and £15,000 „ 6*36 

., „ of upwards of £15,000 „ 7*20 
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"While the amount of duty received on estates of 
£30,000 and upwards has been steadily though slowly 
decreasing. 

Driven from all these lugubrious and malcontent 
positions J Mr Johnston takes refuge in the assertion 
thatj in spite of wealthy in spite of civilisation, in 
spite of education^ the moral condition of the people 
of England has retrograded in recent years. We will 
not now follow him through aU tho details he brings 
forward in proof of his statement. We will give one 
as a sample of the rest. He affirms, first (vol. ii. p, 
247), as a matter which has fallen under his personal 
observation, that the greatest curse and source of 
crime and degradation among the labouring classes of 
England is drunkenness ; and secondly, that this vice 
is on the increase, and " that from whatever cause, 
the consumption of ardent spirits has far from dimin- 
ished." We admit his first assertion ; we entirely 
deny the second. The decrease of habits of drinking 
among the middle and higher classes has long been 
matter of notoriety and of congratulation. Mr 
McCulloch states the average consumption of wine in 
the United Kingdom to have fallen since the close of 
the last century from three bottles a man to otw and 
one-third J and from the last returns published we 
deduce the following figures : — 

Per Head, 

From 1796 — 1804 we consumed 0'52 gaUona of wina a year, 
1821—1824 „ 0-22 

in 1842 „ 0-18 
ill 1849 Q'22 „ 
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This is a most satisfactory result ; but it is not 
generally known that the official documents relating 
to the consumption of beer and ardent spirits show 
one not less satisfactory with regard to the increasing 
temperance of the poor. For the first quarter of this 
century the high duties on British spirits caused such 
an enormous amount of illicit distillation that no com- 
parison can be instituted with that period. Since 
1830 the following table shows the annual consump- 
tion per head in the kingdom. 





1831. 


1841. 


1849. 


British Spirits drunk per head 


•90 


•77 


•84 




•16 


•09 


•11 




•05 


•04 


•08 




110 


•90 


1-03 



The following table is still more clear and satisfac- 
tory, as showing that there has been a large and, on 
the whole, a continuous decrease in the use of ardent 
spirits in England and Ireland, and that the sole 
increase has been in Scotland. 



Home made 












Spirits 
charged with 


1881. 


1886. 


1848. 


1846. 


1849. 


Dtuy. 














Gallons. 


Gallons. 


Gallons. 


Gallons. 


Gallons. 


England 


.7,732,000 


7,876,000 


7,720,000 


5,634,000 


6,318,000 


Scotland 


6,007,000 


6,621,000 


5,693,000 


9,560,000 


10,445,000 


Ireland 


9,004,000 


12,249,000 


6,546,000 


8,333,000 


8,117,000 


U Kingdom 


22,743,000 


26,745 000 


18,859,000 


23,527,000 


23,880,000 



The diminution in the consumption of malt liquor 
appears to have kept pace with that in the use of 
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epirita, Ib 1830 the beer duty was taken off, and a 
great increase in tbe number of licences was the 
result The beer shops increased till 1838, when 
they reached their maximum. Since that time they 
have steadily declined. The licences granted in that 
year were 45,717, or one for every 566 persons; in 
1849 they were 38,200, or one for every 720 persons. 



Constmiptlcm per Read in 
the United KtngdCFzci. 


BritUh Spirits. 


Buibtila of 
Malt. 


In the year 1831 . 


■90 


1-63 


1841 . 


•77 


1-35 


„ 1839 . 


84 


1-32 



It will he allowed, we think, that these figures 
effectually dispose of Mr Johnston s rash assertion as 
to the increase in the consumption of intoxicating 
liquors among our increasing population. 

We trust that the picture we have drawn of the 
undeniable improvement of our population as a whole, 
and of our progress >in all the departments of national 
well -beings will not be held to indicate want of 
knowledge of the amount of social suffering which still 
exists, nor want of the deepest sympathy with the 
sufferers. We are fully cognisant of the existence in 
our great towns of a class of beings below the working 
classes, ponnanently and almost hopelessly degraded. 
We are not blind to the pressure^ the privation, the 
penury, the occasional starvation, even, prevalent 
among many craftsmen, especially perhaps, among 
sempstresses and tailors. We admit and deplore the 
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depressed and impoverished condition of the agricul- 
tural labourers over many parts of England ; and we 
Jook upon this feature in the social state of England 
with almost more anxiety than any other, because, 
more than any other, an air of wretchedness and of 
inability to rise would here appear to be characteristic 
of a whole section of our population. But we do not 
dwell upon the&ie painful facta here, not from wishing 
to ignore them, nor from feeling them to be irrecon- 
cilahle with our theory of progress, but because — 
unless they can be shown to spring out of our 
advancing civilisation^ or to prevail now to a greater 
degree than formerly^ — they are, in our controversy 
with the asserters of our national decay, to a great 
extent irrelevant considerations. The existence of 
wide -spread distress is undoubtedly a proof that our 
civilisation is imperfect, and our social system incom- 
plete ; but that this distress is more extensive or 
more severe than it has been, will not, we thinkj be 
deliberately held by any one who is aware how 
similar complaints, as angry and unmeasured, stretch 
back through the whole half century ; how much 
more sensitive to suffering, how much more quick to 
detect and prompt to pity misery, the public mind 
has of late years become ; and how many phases of 
wretchedness formerly hidden in secrecy and silence 
are now made known through a thousand channels. 
If there are among us any class whose inability to 
live in comfort or to rise out of their bondage is 
justly chargeable upon the arrangements of society. 
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this is an impeachment of our civilisation, and a 
fatal flaw in the structure of our political community. 
But if, as we believe, all these cases of misery and 
degradation^ — where they are not those casual excep- 
tions which must always exist in human, and 
therefore imperfect, societies — are distinctly traceable 
to the former neglect of natural laws which are now 
beginning to be studied and obeyed, and to a violation, 
by the last generation, of principles which have been 
taken as the guide and the pole-star of the present, — 
then this impeachment can no longer be justly 
sustained. It is the law of nature that children 
should suS'er for their father's faults : it is the law of 
nature that _ indolence, improvidence, recklessness, 
and folly should entail suffering and degradation ; and 
it is no just ground for the condemnation of our social 
arrangements that they carry out this law ; nor any 
argument against the progress of an age that the 
action of this law is legibly written on its face. If, 
indeed (in any but exceptional instances, which no 
system can ever meet), the industrious, the frugal, and 
the foreseeing — whose parents before them were 
industrious, frugal, and foreseeing also — not only 
cannot maintain their position or rise above it, but 
are sinking lower and lower in spite of their exertions, 
then the construction of society is somehow, some- 
where, in fault, and our boasted progress is a mistake 
and raockerj\ But who will affirm such cases to 
exist except as rare anomalies 1 

One remark more, and we will quit this branch of 
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the subject Much has been written of late respecting^ 
the privatioQst of the 30,000 needlewomen and the 
23, 000 tailors of the metropolis, and of the destitution 
and squalor of the peasants in rural districts : shocking 
individual pictures have been drawn of the sufferings 
of these classes ; and, exaggerated as some of them 
may have been in tone and colourings we do not deny 
their truth in the main. They are true as scenes ; 
are they true as general delineations ? Are they speoi- 
mem^ or exceptions f How deep do these miseries 
go ? Are they characteristic of a class, or only of 
individuals of that cla^s ? There is, moreover, one 
weighty consideration entirely left out of view by thoso 
who draw rapid genei^lisations from these harrowing 
descriptions^ which we can only just indicate here* 
Horn BTiiall a rethtiidance of numbers in any branch 
of indvMry will suffim to give to that branch 
iJte appearance, and even, for ike tiym, to cause tlm 
reality, of gmeml diMress f If, in the cotton trade, 
there is regular employment, at ample wages, for 
50,000 spinners, and 50,500 are seeking for work, 
though it be only this extra one per cent, who are^ 
properly speaking, destitute or in diistress, they may 
easily succeed not only in actually making the other 
ninty-nine sharers in their privations, but in giving 
a general character of destitution and uneniployedness 
to the whole class. If there are 31,000 needlewomen 
in London, and only 30,000 are wanted, the surplus 
thousand, hy their competition, their complaints, their 
undeniable destitution, will inevitably produce on the 
superficial observer the " '^f starvation and 
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inadequate employment perTading the whole deuoTnin- 
ation. Apply these remarks to the clothing trades* 
Now, if we are right in this^ with what justice can 
sufferings of this character be urged to show that 
society is retrograding or out of joint ? How can 
privationsj however sad, however clamorous for ciire, 
resulting from the surplus of a few thousands — aTid 
pn^operly belonging only to those few— ha adduced in 
disproof of the progress and increasing comfort of a 
population of 20,000,000 ? 

The excessive toil required in nearly every occu- 
pation — the severity of the struggle for existence — 
the strain upon the powers of every man who runs 
the race of life in this land and age of high excitement, 
— Mr Johnston regards as a great counter-indication 
to the idea of progress. Unque^^tionably it is a great 
draw hack, and a sore evil. But it is by no means 
confined to the lower orders. Throughout the whole 
community we are all called to labour too early and 
compelled to labour too severely and too long» We 
live sadly too fast. Our existence, in nearly all ranks, 
is a crush, a struggle, and a strife. Immensely as the 
field of lucrative employment has been enlarged, it is 
still too limited for the numbers that crowd into it. 
The evil is not peculiar to the peasant or tbe handi- 
craftsman — perhaps even it is not most severely felt 
by him. The lawyer, the statesman, the student, the 
artist, the merchant, all groan under the pressure. 
All who work at all are overworked. Some have 
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more to do than they can do without sacrificing the 
enjoyments, the amenities, and all the higher objects 
of existence ; others can scarcely find work enough to 
enable them to keep body and soul together. No one 
can be more keenly alive than we are to all that is 
regretable in such a state of things. But we doubt 
whether the mischief is increasing : we know that 
many efforts are making to diminish it : that some 
progress has already been achieved in this direction ; 
and that while the evil is felt and admitted, we are 
also beginning to perceive in what quarter its eradi- 
cation must be sought. Shorter hours of labour have 
already been enforced in factories ; among tradesmen, 
and shopmen, and milliners there is a popular move- 
ment supported by an organisation of considerable 
extent, called "The Short-time Movement;'' and in the 
legal, and we believe in the medical profession likewise, 
employment is more diffused and less monopolised by 
a few than was the case a few years ago. The Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons which sat last session 
to inquire into oflScial salaries, elicited some valuable 
information on this subject from the then Attorney- 
General, and other leading counsel, to the effect that 
owing to the establishment of County Courts and other 
legal arrangements, many more barristers are employed 
now than formerly ; and that while there are fewer 
colossal fortunes made at the bar, there are a 
greater number of lawyers in the receipt of moderate 
professional incomes. 

Further progress in the cure of this pervading 
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malady mast be sought in the diffusion of simpler 
habits and more moderate and rational desires ; in 
sounder views of the objects of life^ and a juster 
estimate of the elements of true enjoyment ; in the 
stronger development of individual volition, and in a 
growing emancipation from senseless and tyrannical 
conventionalities. To enable us all to work less in- 
tently and less incessantly, it is only necessary that we 
should be content, to live more humbly and be satistied 
with less ; we mnst all alike purchase leisure by 
frugality, and by contentment with a lowlier and less 
ambitious lot than we have hitherto striven after. 
This is the only coin by which the pearl of great price 
can be bought. The labourer who aspires after con- 
tinental ease must be satisfied '^^ith the privations and 
parsimony of continental living; the merchant must be 
content to purchase the delights of domestic society 
and Tin anxious nights at the price of dying fifty 
thousand pounds poorer than he once expected ; tha 
physician or the lawyer, if he cannot easily refuse the 
practice which flows in upon him in such overwhelming 
abundance, can at leasts by limiting his desires to the 
accumulation of a more modest fortune, retire earlier 
from the struggle, and devolve his business upon his less 
successful brethren. If we could all be suddenly en- 
dowed with wisdom to perceive how few of the worthier 
objects of earthly existence require wealth for their 
attainment,— how truly all the real happiness, even of 
refined and intellectual life^ is within the reach of an 
easily-acquired competence, — how seldom the rich are 
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free, even in the expenditure of their riches ; — how 
generally — how almost universally — ^the affluent are 
compelled to lay out their envied wealth, not in adding 
one iota to their own enjoyment, but in obedience to 
the tyrannical dictation of the world in which they live,^ 
— ^we should discover that the excessive toil and the 
severe struggle of life which we all unite to deprecate 
and deplore, is, in truth, a self-imposed necessity, — like 
the taxation of the poor. If the English people could 
all at once be induced to lay aside their luxurious, 
wasteful, and showy mode of life, and adopt the 
frugality and temperance of the Spaniards, the simple 
habits of the Tyrolese, and the unostentatious 
hospitality of the Syrians, how few among us would 
not find a superfluity at their disposal ! 

We rejoice to believe that this more rational and 
homely spirit is spreading among us, especially in 
detached localities ; and we do not think that a good 
'citizen could render any more valuable service to his 
country than in promoting it, by argument and 
example, wherever his influence extends. 

It is, however, incumbent upon those who, by a 
shorter process than that of national enlightenment, 
would bring about less strenuous exertion and shorter 
hours of labour in all industrial occupations, to con- 
sider what the attainment of their purpose signifies 
and would involve. Less labour signifies less pro- 

1 The late Lord Dudley used to observe that, " the only real 
competence was to have £10,000 a year, and for the world to 
believe that you had only £5000. You would then have £5000 
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duce ; ehorter hours of work mean a diminution in the 
quantity of aJl those articles of necessity and comfort 
which work creates. The ProvisioDal Government of 
France, after the last Revolution, issued a degree 
reducing the hours of daily labour by one -third ; but 
they soon found, by actual resulte, what a fatal and 
shallow blunder they had made, looking to the object 
they had in view. If the peasant works eight hours 
iostead of ten, he has so many fewer quarters of wheat 
to exchaBge with the artisan ; if the weaver works 
eight hours instead of ten, be has so many fewer shirts 
or coats to exchange against the bread of the agricul- 
tural labourer ; there is less food and less clothing for 
the community at large ; all articles rise in price, and 
therefore none of the producers benefit by the advance, 
while society, as a wholes is worse provided for than 
before. We are far irom saying that the leisure thus 
purchased may not be well worth its cost ; but we 
most not imagine that it can be had for nothing, or 
that it can be obtained at any cheaper rate. It is only 
by being, as a nation, contented with less, that we can 
safely venture to take measures for producing less. If 
we diminish labour, we must put up with diminifthed 
supplies ; unless, indeed, we can employ our labour on 
more fertile and productive 6 elds. 

Yes ! — say the votaries of " organisation,'* — there is 
a third alternative. In general we work too much — 
but there are many among us who do not work at all : 
set the idle to work. Alas 1 this escpedient would go 
but a small way towards meeting the difiSculty. How 
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many ud em ployed are there in Great Britain ? and 
what proportion do they bear to the total population, 
the great mass of whom are alleij^ed to be overworked ? 
— Among the middle classes there are some, among 
the higher there are many, yvho do nothing. But how 
infinitesimal a proportion do these form of 20,000,000? 
In the manufacturiog districts we hear of a few unem- 
ployed artisans ; and in the metropolis the complaint 
is of the multitude of the overworked, not of the idle. 
In the agricultural districts even, the number of able- 
bodied unemployed is small and diminishing. The 
number of adults so described was, on January 1, 
1849, 201,644 J in 1850, 170,502; in 1851, 
154,525. It is pretty certain that if all the unem- 
ployed in all ranks were set to work, they would not 
relieve the overworked to the extent of half an hour a 
day. If, indeed, as some have suggested, all who are 
occupied in supplying the ornaments and luxuries of 
life were to be employed in producing necessaries, tbe 
result might be vciy different ; but this wonld have 
serious evils of its own ; and be of use only far as 
it should bring us back to the remedy we have sliowa 
to he the true one, — simpler and more frugal habits 
diffused through the community, 

Mr Johnston devotes a careful chapter to the 
examication of the Criminal Returns for the last 
fifteen years ; and seems strongly disposed to draw 
from them an augury favourable to his notions of the 
deterioration of our social state. Except, however, in 
the single and very painful instance of the increase of 
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marderSj whicli cannot be gainsaid, we do not see 
that his statistics bear out hia impressions, A com- 
parison of the total commitmeots for various classes of 
offences during the last fifteen years, gives the follow- 
ing results. 





Fife Tear* 


FJre Tears 
ending 


Five Tears 
ending 


Incti*flae per 

Ct'iit. between 
First ami Lost 


Murder 


315 


Ml 


365 


15-8 


Attempts to murder 


1,763 








aud manslaughter , 


2,210 


2,153 


22-1 


Total offe!ice& against 










the per23ou 




10,885 


10,318 


8' 


Violent and malicioua 










offences against pro- 






8,958 ; 




perty 


7,€66 


11,340 


16'8 


Simple ditto 


90jl72 




111,804 


24- 


Total of all commitments 


112,864 


142,389 


136,408 


20-8 


Yearly average . 


22,673 


28,478 


27,282 


20-8 



NoWj notwithstanding the marked dec^^eaae m all 
offences except murder between 1844 and 1849 ; 
notwithstanding, also, the consideration that, against 
an increase between the first and last periods here 
given for comparison (an increase varying from eight 
to twenty-four per cent), there has to be set an 
increase of population amounting to fourteen per cent. ; 
still we are quite ready to confess, that, at first sight, 
the result presented is the revea^e of satisfactory. 
But there are two or three considerations which, when 
duly weighedj will do much to mitigate our dis- 
appointment, Andj first, let us inquire into the 
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relative heinousness of the oflFences committed in 
these three periods, as indicated by the severity of the 
sentences passed upon them by the judges. Many 
crimes necessarily classed together under the same 
general denomination may be marked by very different 
degrees of guilt ; and, where no material change has 
taken place in our penal laws, between the periods to 
be compared, we do not know that any fairer estimate 
can be obtained of the relative enormity of crimes 
than that aflForded by the view taken of them by those 
who were judicially cognisant of all the circumstances 
attending their commission. 





Five Years 


Five Years 


Five Years 


Increase 


Decrease 


Sentences. 

1 


ending 
1839. 


ending 
1844. 


ending 
1849. 


per Cent 
since 
1832. 


per Cent, 
since 
1839. 


Death 


I,t527 


368 


282 




82 


Transportation 










for more than 












15 years . 


2,646 


1,162 


493 




81 


Tr. from 7 to 15 


5,087 


9,766 


6,173 


21 




Tr. for 7 years . 


10,864 


15,110 


12,668 


17 




Imprisonment 












above 2 years . 


72 


76 


15 




80 


Im. above 1 year 


1,775 


2,395 


2,208 


24 




Im. 1 year and 












under 


66,341 


77,501 


81,979 


45 





Thus it appears that while the offences judged 
worthy of death and transportation for life have 
diminished since 1839, 81 per cent.; and those 
judged worthy of shorter terms of exile have in- 
creased somewhat faster than the population, the vast 
increase which has taken place has been in those 
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offences punishable by a year's imprisonment, or even 
leas, A comparison between the last five years and 
the five years immediately preceding, shows a diminu- 
tion in all offences except those visited with the mildest 
penalties. 

There are, however^ other cireamstances which render 
the increase or diminution of committals for crime a 
very inadequate and often deceptive criterion of the 
moral progress of the community. In the first place, 
the varying skill and activity of the police will go far 
to modify any conclusions we might draw from 
criminal returns. An increase in the number of com- 
mittals is often only an irulication of a better system 
of detection. The number of offenders brought to 
justice is often no more complete or a<;c urate test of 
the number of offences committed, than is the number 
of fish caught of the number swimming in the river. 
If every year a larger proportion of existing criminals 
be not brought to lights our police cannot be improv- 
ing as it ought It is, therefore, obvious that an 
increase in the crimes made known may easily co-exist 
with an actual decrease in the crimes committed. In 
the second place^ — antl this is a point to which we 
wish to call special attention — crime i8, for the viost 
"part, committed not by the community at large, but 
by a peculiar and distinct section of it A great 
portion of the crimes of violence, and most of the 
crimes of fraud, are due to p?'o/eaaa^»nai criminals ; 
aud an increase of offences indicates rather iu creased 
activity in this criminal population, or increased facility 
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for their depredations, or, at most, an increase in their 
numbers, than any augmented criminality on the part 
of society in general. The inmates of our gaols, the 
culprits in our docks, belong habitually, in an over- 
whelming proportion, to a class apart, a class whose 
occupation and livelihood are found in the commission 
of offences ; who ai e compelled to this trade because 
they know no other, and because no other is in vogue 
among the people with whom their lot is cast ; and 
who are in many cases trained to it as regularly as 
others are trained to weaving, to ploughing, or to 
tailoring. The increase of crime, therefore, generally 
bespeaks, on the worst supposition, an increase of the 
criminal population ; and in no degree militates 
against the idea of the progress of morality and civil- 
isation among all other classes, though it shows, with 
painful distinctness and with startling emphasis, that 
society has not succeeded in removing the motives 
which stimulate to a criminal career, or in redeeming 
and absorbing those classes from which the criminal 
population is recruited. While it is one of the bene- 
ficial effects of a good police, to separate more and 
more the light from the darkness, our swollen return 
of crime is undoubtedly a blot upon our escutcheon and 
a drawback on our progress ; not as impeaching the 
general honesty and virtue of the nation, but as showing 
the existence of a class among us which the advance 
of civilisation ought to have eradicated or suppressed. 

These reflections may suggest an explanation of the 
mistake both of those who, finding the gi^eat majority 
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of criminals to be uneducated, conceive that their 
criminality is due to their ignorance, and will be 
removed by their instnictiou ; and of those also, who, 
finding no regular and steady ratio (or only an inverse 
oae) between the spread of education and the decrease 
of crime, infer that instructioii is not an efficient ally 
of morality or a natural antagonist to crime. The 
criminality of the inmates of our gaols and convict 
ships, though found in almost invariable concomitance 
with ignorance^ does not spring from it ; but the con- 
comitance is to be explained by the reflection that 
absence of all proper training and instruction is only 
one of the many chamcteri sties of the class in which 
habitual and professional criminals are found. No 
education will eradicate their criminality unless it 
should raise them out of the class from which they 
have sprung, or otherwise alter the surrounding cir- 
cumstances which hem them in, and point their course 
with an imperious and overpowering hand. Also, 
under these cireumstanceSj it is evident that no 
national educatioOj however improved in its quality, 
or excellent in its direct results, can be reason abfy 
expected to produce any decisive effect upon our 
criminal returns, as long as it stops short of our 
professional criminal population. Crime cannot be 
diminished by any moral influence bearing only upon 
the non-criminal classes. 

Another count of Mr Jobnston*9 indictment against 
the present age is the want of cordial and kindly 
inteixjourse between different ranks : — 
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" The separation between rich and poor — the dissympathy and 
isolation of classes, — is the great social evil of the time. Institu- 
tions for scientific and literary teaching by lectures, at the 
cheapest possible rates, are established ; parks for the recreation 
of the lower orders are planted ; even clubs, upon something like 
the aristocratic model, where conveniences and luxuries are sup- 
plied at low prices : but all this seems to be unsuccessful. What 
one wants to see — a mutual and hearty recognition of the differ- 
ences of condition, a kind and cordial condescension on the one 
side, and an equally cordial, but still respectful, devotedness, on 
the other — appears to make no progress." — VoL i. p. 131. 

This is a commdn and natural, but we think an 
inconsiderate complaint It is " a longing, lingering 
look behind," cast after the characteristics of an era 
that has passed away. It is the hankering which 
pervades the Young-England party. It is the secret 
regret indulged in by the more amiable portion of our 
aristocracy. The truth is, that that kind of friendly 
intercourse between the higher and lower orders — 
seductive as we feel it to be in description — beautiful 
and touching as it often was in reality — belonged to 
feudalism, and is simply impracticable and incongruous 
in a democratic age. It arose from and depended 
upon a relative position of the two classes which no 
longer exists. It could not be ingrafted on their 
present relations. The theory of generous protection on 
the one side, and grateful and affectionate dependence 
on the other, can no longer form the basis on which 
the social hierarchy rests. If still cherished among 
the aristocratic rich, it is repudiated by the labouring 
poor ; and if the former were to attempt to act it out, 
they would be met by ridicule, repulsion, and rebellion, 
from the latter. To explain fully the nature of the 
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change in the relations of the two parties, and th6 
precise point in the change which English society has 
now reachedj would require us to copy whole pages 
from Miirs philosophic chapter on " The Probable 
Future of the Working Clasaea/' and from the fourth 
volume of Tocqueviile's " Democracy in America." 
The error of those who thus seek to recall the attach- 
ments and sympathies of feudalism *^ lies in not 
perceiving that these virtues and sentiments, like the 
clanship and hospitality of the wandering Arab, belong 
emphatically to a rude and imperfect state of the social 
imion. We have entered into a state of civilisation 
in which the bond that attaches human beings to one 
another must be disinterested admiration and sympathy 
for personal qualities, or gratitude for unselfish services 
— not the emotions of protectors towards dependents, 
or of dependents towards protectors. Of the working 
classes of Western Europe, at least, it may be pro- 
nounced certain that the patriarchal or paternal system 
of government is one to which they will not again he 
subject They have taken their interests into their 
own hands " ^ 

The unsatisfactory nature of the intercourse now 
subsisting between rich and poor arises mainly from 
the fcict of the relations between them being in a state 
of transition ; neither of the two parties having alto- 
getlier discarded the old ideas, nor wholly embraced 
and comprehended the new. Both are still somewhat 
under the influence of feudal associations; and con- 

^ Mill's Politicial Economy, vol. ii. p* 317* 
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found in their minds the rights and duties of the 
past relation with those of the relation which has 
superseded it. The bond between the two classes, and 
their mutual obligations, are as clear and imperative as 
ever ; but these obligations have changed their char- 
acter, and require to be defined anew. Till they are 
so defined and thoroughly realised by both, the inter- 
course between the classes can never resume a perfectly 
simple and satisfactory footing. At present, circum- 
stances and recollections combine to make it impossible 
to mix either on the old footing of feudalism, or on 
the new footing of equality. The great repudiate the 
one ; the lower orders repudiate the other. There are 
three relations in which capital and labour, the rich 
and the poor, the noble and the peasant, may stand to 
each other. There is the relation of slavery, the rela- 
tion of vassalage, the relation of simple contract. In 
the first there is absolute dependence and absolute 
control ; in the second there is a modified submission 
and partial protection and command ; in the third 
there is theoretic equality, and simple service is 
balanced against simple payment. In Egypt and in 
Carolina, the first of these relations subsists ; in Russia 
and Hungary the second ; in France and Pennsylvania 
the third ; — and in none of these countries is there 
any misunderstanding or confusion on the subject. In 
England, on the contrary, we are stepping from the 
second to the third of these relations, but have not 
quite realised or got accustomed to the change. 
Neither the higher nor the lower classes see clearly, or 
feel invariably, in which of the two relative positions 



they stand, or wish to stand* Each party borrows 
some of the clidms of the former relation, but for- 
gets the correlative obligations. The peasant and 
the artisan conceive that they are entitled to claim 
from their master the forbearance, the kindness, the 
protection in danger, the assistance in difficulty, the 
raainteoance in distress and destitution, which belong 
to the feudal relation ; but they forget to pay the 
corresponding duties of consideration, confidence, and 
respect On the other hand, the master is too apt to 
forget that his servants, and the nobleman that his 
tenants, are now, in the eye not only of the law but of 
Bocietyj his equal fellow-citizens ; and he is still some- 
times seen exacting from them, not only the stipulated 
work and reutj but that deference, devotion, and 
implicit obedience to which only virtue, justice, and 
beneficence on his part at present can entitle him. 

Now we are not disposed to regret that the relative 
position of the classes has been thus changed : the 
matter for regret is that the change is oot fully felt or 
comprehended, and that it has come upon us before 
both parties were perfectly prepared to meet it. In 
the new relation properly regarded and conscientiously 
adopted with all its corollaries, there may be, if less 
that is picturesque and poetical, more that is elevating, 
than in the old. We confess that, in spite of the 
seductions of fancy, we have no hankering after the 
past paradise of serfdom* We believe that the 
reciprocal dependence and fostering of feudalism have 
been replaced by something better, worthier, and 
more hopefub There is no longer the same fre* 
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quent and devoted attachment on the part of 
individuals among the rich to individuals among 
the poor (and vice verad). But there is, what was 
unknown in feudal times, regard, care, and compassion 
for the poor as a class : sympathy for them and a sense 
of duty to them, as being an integral, acknowledged, 
vital portion of the community. In the regretted 
days of aristocracy and vassalage, the servant revered 
and loved his lord, and the lord was kind to the 
dependents who belonged to him, and was in daily 
intercourse with them ; but justice to the labouring 
TOdsaes, compassion to the aggregate poor, a desire to 
elevate and improve the condition of the people as a 
whole, were sentiments as yet unborn. Now, it is 
true, we see but seldom those attachments of superior 
and serf, — lasting, not only through a long lifetime, 
but through many generations — ^which so beautified 
and hallowed the social life of mediaeval times. We 
do not so often witness the sports and feasts of peasants 
in the parks of our nobility, encouraged and presided 
over by the benevolent and condescending great. 
Instead, however, of all this we have signs of interest 
and regard more substantial, if less attractive ; we have 
sanitary commissioners ; we have factory and mine 
inspectors ; we have organised education ; we have 
official investigations into every reported abuse ; and 
charitable associations for relieving or precluding every 
possible variety of wretchedness. 

But feudalism has found a still more valuable 
substitute and successor. Self-reliance has replaced,' 
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or ia fast replacing, among our working classea, the 
enthralling, enfeebling habits of dependence on the 
protection and guidance of another, which was 
distinctive of past timea. Among the agricultural 
peasantry the old feelings and the old habits may 
linger still ; but among artisans and handicraftsmen 
of every denomination, — among the dwellers in the 
great hives of our industry wbich are replenished 
from the rural districts, and who must in time 
communicate their own spirit to the homes from 
which they spring, — a proud sense of self-dependence, 
a resolution to owe their well-being and advancement 
to themselves alone, a surly and contemptuous thrust- 
ing back of charitable aid or guidance from above, 
are rapidly spreading, and manifesting themselves 
sometimes in forms which we might resent and 
deplore, were not the substance which gives rise to 
them so beyond all price. 

The duties which the higher ranks of society owe 
to those below them in the social hierarchy, are not 
obliterated or discharged by this change in their 
relative positions, which modern tim.es and political 
reforms have brought about : but the nature of these 
duties is materially altered. To distressed individuals 
of every description and of all ranks we all owe 
tender compassion and charitable aid : while to the 
lower orders, as such, we owe not charity but justice, 
— not so much the open purse, as the equal measure. 
Advice, as far as they will receive it ; guidance, as 
far as they will submit to it ; control at times, as far 
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as the unbounded freedom of the English constitution 
will enable us to exercise it ; education of the best 
quality and to the utmost extent that our unhappy 
sectarian jealousies will permit us to bestow it. We 
owe them fair play in everything ; justice of the most 
even-handed sort, full, unquestionable, and over- 
flowing ; the removal of every external impediment 
which prevents them from doing and being whatever 
other classes can do and be. We owe it to them 
to employ our superior capacities, our richer op- 
portunities, our maturer wisdom, in cheering their 
toil, smoothing their difiiculties, directing their often 
misguided and suicidal energies. We owe to them 
every facility with which we can surround their 
conflict with the obstacles of life, — facility to obtain 
land, to obtain employment, or obtain colonisation ; 
facility to acquire temperate habits, to accumulate 
savings, to employ them wisely, to invest them well : 
facility, above all, to acquire that which is at once the 
key and [crown of all, — solid and comprehensive 
instruction in all the things which belong both to 
their earthly welfare and their future peace. Our 
duty to them as a class, may be comprised in a single 
sentence ; we should enable them to get everything, 
but should give them nothing, — except education; 
and if we give this to one generation, the next may 
safely be trusted to get it for themselves. Com- 
passion to the aflSicted, encouragement to the 
struggling, aid to the feeble, succour to the destitute, 
— these man owes to man, independent of rank or 
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station, creed or colour, according to the measure of 
need on the one side and capacity on the other. 

The chapter which Is devoted to Sir Eobert Peel ia 
one of the most interesting in the hook* Mr Johnston 
regards that eminent and lamented statesman from an 
opponent's point of view, but in no hostile spirit. He 
considers that to speak of him as '"the embodiment 
and type of the age in which he lived, implies no 
eomplimentj if the age be (as he evidently conceives 
it) essentially unlieroic — an age of compromise aud 
artihce — an age more prolific of prudence than of 
elevated feeling — an age in which generous euthnsiasm 
is dead/' Again, he is inclined to account for the 
high and sincere encomiums passed upon Sir Eobert 
Peel by leading mien of all parties, by a vitiated state 
of the general mind, so far as regards public affairs ; 
by the want of heroic attachment to high principle, 
by the fact that we have at present upper classes 
at once disdainful and mean, and middle classes 
worshipping what is safest, or what seems so." 

Kow though we do not think that Mr Johnston is 
altogether just to the character of Sir Robert Peel, still 
it is not our province to uadertake his defence at 
present, except in as far as the grounds on which he is 
condemned would ensure the condemnation of nearly aU 
the statesmen of the age ; and besides, would indicate 
a want of appreciation of their peculiar difficulties, and 
a misconception of the qualities of character and the 
course of conduct exacted from them by the nature of 
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representative governments and the circumstances of 
modem times. 

It is a common complaint among the laudatorea 
temporis ctcti, — and our author echoes it in more than 
one passage — that the race of great statesmen has died 
out, — that their modern representatives are dwarfed 
and dwindled, and that statesmanship itself has become 
low, time-serving, and mediocre. The sentiment is no 
new one : as the men of our days look upon Pitt, and 
Fox, and Burke, the men of their times looked back 
on Bolingbroke and Chatham ; these in their turn on 
Halifax and Clarendon ; and these again on Walsing- 
ham and Burleigh. But the truth is that the states- 
men of one age or country are unsuited to the 
requirements of another; and it is from failing to bear 
this in mind that we are so generally unjust to the 
men of our own day, so needlessly desponding about 
our future, and so apt unduly to extol the great leaders 
of the past. Our age demands very diflferent qualifi- 
cations in its public men from those which made men 
eminent and serviceable in the time of our forefathers. 
The statesmen of an autocratic government, like 
Austria or Russia, would scarcely be more out of place 
in a constitutional government like ours, than the 
statesmen of Elizabeth, or Charles, or Anne would find 
themselves in the reign of Victoria. The magnificent 
powers of Sully and Richelieu, even of Stein and 
Hardenberg, would be misplaced in the latitude of 
London. Marlborough and Godolphin would be 
impeached for corruption ; the domineering genius of 
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Lord Chatham would cause him to be shelved as aa 
" impracticable " man, with whom it was impossible to 
act; the imperious temper of Hyde and Strafford 
would be much more promptly fatal to them in our 
days than they at last became even in their own \ and 
even a Cecil or a Bacon could scarcely manage to 
govern with a reformed parliament as " viceroy over 
them." The very qualities which made men great in 
piiblic life formerly, would bar them out from public 
life now. A vast change has taken place in the nature 
of the statesmanship required j and it is still in pro- 
gress. The statesmanship required now is far less 
initiative and more administrative than formerly, A 
public man in the present day cannot decide upon his 
principles and purposes and carry them out by the 
mere force of the high position to which his (Sovereign 
may have raised him. He is debarred from the 
glorious power which belongs to the rulers of autocratic 
stateSj of deciding iu his own mind on the measures 
suited to ensure his country's grandeur or well-being^ 
and enacting and enforcing themj regardless of the 
opposition of parties loss far-seeing, lem profound ^ less 
patriotic than himself. He cannot place before him a 
great object, and say, " This my position as prime 
minister enables me to attain, and I will disregard 
present hostility and blame, and trust to future results 
to justify and vindicate my wisdom." He is denied 
that noblest privilege of the wise and mighty— that 
which gives to statesmanship its resistless fascination 
for the ripened mind — the right to elaborate, in the 
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quietness of thought," a system of policy, solid in its 
foundations, impartial in its justice, far-reaching, 
fertilising, beneficent in its operation, — and to pursue 
it with unswerving and imperturbable resolve. He 
cannot, like Peter, systematise the civilisation of a bar- 
barous empire; he cannot, like Richelieu, by the union 
of high office and indomitable will, subdue and paralyse 
a haughty and ancient aristocracy ; he cannot, like 
Colbert, reconstruct the finances and commerce of a 
great kingdom ; he cannot, like Stein, by an over- 
powering fiat, raise a whole nation of proUtairea out 
of serfdom into civil possessions and civil rights. He 
is powerless except in as far as he can induce others to 
agree with him. He has not only to conceive and 
mature wise schemes, he has to undergo the far more 
painful and vexatious labour of persuading others of 
their excellence, of instructing the ignorance of some, 
of convincing the understandings of others, of com- 
bating the honest prejudices of one party, of neutralis- 
ing the interested opposition of another ; he has to 
clip, to modify, to emasculate his measures, to enfeeble 
them by some vital omission in order to conciliate this 
antagonist, to clog them with some perilous burden in 
order to satisfy that rival, till he is fain to doubt 
whether compromise has not robbed victory of its 
profit as well as of its charms. 

These are some of the difficulties which statesmen 
have to overcome in a country where parliament is 
omnipotent, and where every citizen is a dogmatic and 
self-complacent politician. Though modem statesman- 
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sbip ma J call for other qualities than those needed in 
former days, the qualities are assuredly neither fewer, 
less lofty, nor leas rare, A thorough mastery of facts, 
a clear purpose, a patient temper, a persevering will ; 
a profound knowledge of men, of the motives which 
actuate them, of the influences by which they are to 
he svfayed ; skill to purchase the maximum of support 
by the minimum of concession ; t^ct to discern the 
present temper and the probable directiuu of the 
popular feeling ; sagacity to distinguish between the 
intelligoot and tlie unintelligent public opinion, 
between the noisy clamour of the unimportant few, 
and the silent convictions of the influential many, 
between the outcry which may be safely and justly 
disregarded, and the expression of the mind of the 
country which it would be wrong and dangerous to 
withstand — these are surely qnalifications which 
demand no ordinary comhination of moral and intel- 
lectual endowments. The statesman of to-day requires 
as comprehensive a vision and as profound a wisdom 
as in foiTnei" times, "with in tenser labour, and a far 
wider range of knowledge ; hut he requires other gifts 
which formerly were scarcely needed. For, he now 
Las not only to decide what ought to he done, and 
what is the wisest way of doing it, but he has to do it, 
or as much of it as he can, in the fuce of obstacles of 
which Machiavelli had no conception, which would 
have baffled Mazariu, and at which even Chatham or 
Walpole might have stood agliast. To quarrel with a 
statesman because he ia what his age compels him to 
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be, because he meets the requirements of his day and 
generation, because he does not import into a demo- 
cratic age, and into a country in which the popular 
element is unprecedentedly active and powerful, the 
habits and qualities of mind which could only find 
their fitting field and natural development in aristo- 
cratic or despotic eras, is simply to join issue with the 
political necessities of the times. In England, in the 
middle of the nineteenth century, with a reformed 
parliament, with a free and powerful press, with a 
population habituated throughout all its ranks to the 
discussion of political affairs, a minister, whatever be 
his genius, can no longer impose his will upon the 
nation ; to be useful and great he must carry the 
nation along with him, he must be the representative 
and embodiment of its soberest and maturest wisdom, 
— not the depository or exponent, still less the 
imperious enforcer, of views beyond their sympathy, 
and above their comprehension. The nature of our 
government prescribes the qualifications of our states- 
men ; to hanker after a difierent order of men is to 
pine for a different order of things. 

With these remarks we close .our notice of Mr John- 
ston's work. It is a readable and well-written book, 
abounding with information of many kinds. Its faults 
are a want of purpose, too manifest a disposition to 
decry the present and exalt the past, and too blinding 
a habit of looking at most questions, — whether they 
concern things or persons, — from a party point of view. 

To this last objection we may be peculiarly alive, 
the party views not being our own. 
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Within one generabtion tliree statesmen have been 
suddenly called away in tiie zenith of their fame, and 
in the full maturity of their powers. All of them were 
followed to their graves by the sine er est sorrow of the 
nation ; but the nature of the grief thus universally 
felt was modified in each case by the character of the 
individual, the position which be held, and the nature 
of the services which the country anticipated from him. 
When Sir Samuel Romilly fell beneath the over- 
whelming burden of a private calamity, the nation was 
appalled at the suddenness of the catastrophe, and 
mourned over the extinction of so bright a name. 
He had never held any very prominent public office j 
though the general estimation in which he was held 
designated him ultimately for the very highest. He 
Lad achieved Uttle, because he was a reformer in a 
new pathj and had to fight his way against the yet 
unshaken prejudices of generations, and the yet un- 
broken ranks of the veteran opponents of all change ; 
but thoughtful men did honour to the wisdom and 
purity of hiB views, and tliere was steadily growing up 
^imong all classes of the community a profound con- 
viction of his earnestness, sincerity, and superiority to 
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all selfish and party aims, and a deep and hearty 
reverence for the stern, grave, Boman-like virtue which 
distinguished him from nearly all his contemporaries. 
It was universally felt, that if he had lived he would 
have risen high and have done much ; and that, 
whether he lived or died, the mere existence of so 
lofty and spotless a character reflected lustre on the 
country where he ahonOj and raised the standard by 
which public men were judged. It wa3 felt that 
although England might not aufifer greatly by the lo^ 
of his services, it would at least be the less bright and 
glorious for bis departure ; and hence he was mourned 
for with an unusually unselfish and single-minded 
grief. — 'The regret of the nation at Canning's untimely 
death was at once more bitter and more mixed. A 
brilliant spirit was eclipsed the voice that bad so 
long charmed us was henceforth to be silent ; the 
intellect that had served the country so long and so 
gallantly could serve her no more. All this was sad 
enough, but there was something beyond this. There 
was the feeling that the curtain had fallen before the 
drama was played out, when its direction had just been 
indicated, but while the issue oould as yet be only 
dimly guessed. There was a general impression that, 
with his acceptance of the Foreign Office in 1822, 
a new era and a Eoble line of policy had commenced 
for England, and that, with his accession to the pre- 
miership in 1827, the ultimate triumph of that policy 
was secured j that the flippancy and insolence which 
had made him so many enemies in early life^ were 
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about to be atoned for by conscieiitious principle and 
eminent services ; — that yeans and experience had 
matured his wisdora^ while sobering bis temper and 
strengthening his powers ; — that the wit and genius 
which, while be was the ill -yoked colleague of Pitt, 
Sidmouth, and Castlereagh, had too often been em- 
ployed to adorn narrowness, to bide incapacity, and 
to jnstify oppression, would now be consecrated to the 
cause of freedom and of progress ; — and that the 
many errors of his inconsiderate youth would be nobly 
redeemed by tbe dignified labours of his ripened age. 
With one memorable and painful exception, his former 
antagonists were yearning to forgive the past, and to 
form the most sanguine visions for the future ; and 
the dismay which his elevation spread amoug the 
tyrants abroad ^ was the measure of the joy with whicb 
it was hailed by the Liberals at home. When, 
therefore, be died, after only four months' tenure 
of his lofty station, the universal cry was, that tbe 
good cause bad lost it§ best soldier and its brightest 
hope. Men could scarcely forbear from murmuring 
that ao brief a sceptre had been granted to one who 
meant so well and could have done so much ; and to 
all the friends of human progress, tbe announcement 
of his death was like thick darkness settling down 
upon their cherished anticipations. But another 
feeling mixed with those of sorrow and despondency 
— ^a feeling of bitter indignation, Right or wrong, it 
was believed that Canning had fallen a victim, not to 
natural maladies, nor yet to the fatigues of his 
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position^ but to the rancorous animosity of former 
associates and eternal foes. It was beUeved that be 
had been hunted to deaths with a deliberate malignitj, 
which, to one so acutely sensitive as himself, could 
scarcely have been otherwise than fatal. There was 
much truth in this. The old aristocrats hated him as 
a plebeian, though Nature's self had immiatakably 
stamped him as a noble ; the exclusives loathed him 
as an "adventurer;" the Tories abhorred him as 
an innovator ; powerful and well-born rivals could not 
foi^give him for the genius which had enabled him 
to climb over their heads ; some conld not forget his 
past sins ; others could not endure his present virtues ; 
and all combined to mete out to him, in overwhelming 
measure, the injustice, the sarcasm, the biting taunt, 
the merciless invective, with which, in days long gone 
by, he had been wont to enconnter his antagonists. 
There was something of righteous retribution in the 
treatment which must have made it doubly difficult 
to bear ; — -what wonder that he sunk tinder the 
assault ? But the British nation, which instinctively 
revolts from any flagrant want of generosity, and will 
not endure that a man should be punished for 
attempting, however tardily, to recover and do right, 
— have done full justice to his memory, and have 
never heartily pardoned his assailants. 

The sudden and untimely death of Sir Robert 
Peel gave a severe shock to the feelings of the country, 
occasioned deeper and wider regret, a more painful 
sense of irreparable loss, and of uneasiness and appre- 
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hension for tbe future, than any similar event sinct^ 
the death of Canning. The loss of Mr Huskisson 
was a great one ; but the country felt that there were 
others on whom his mantle had fallen who were 
competent to follow in his steps, and to replace him 
at the council hoard. Lord Grey, when he died, had 
long retired from ofBce ; he was as full of years as of 
honours, and the nation had nothing to anticipate 
from his future exertions ; thus the general sentiment 
at his departure was one of simple sympathy and calm 
regret. Lord Spencer, too, popular and respected as 
he had once been, belonged rather to the past than to 
the present ; and though regretted, be was no longer 
wanted. But long as the public career of Sir R, Peel 
had been, no one regarded it as closed ; great as were 
the services which he had rendered to his country, 
there were yet many more which it looked to re- 
ceiving at his hands. The book was still open ^ 
though no longer in the early primOi or the unbroken 
vigour of life, he was in that full maturity of wisdom 
with which age and experience seldom fail to crown an 
existence as energetically spent as his had been ; he 
filled a larger space in the eyes of England and the 
world than any other statesman of his day and 
generation ; and to his tried skill, his proved patriotism, 
hi s sedate and aobe r views, and his un match ed 
administrative capacity, the nation looked with con- 
fidence and hope as the Bheet^anchor of its safety. 
We believe there never was a statesman in this 
country on whose trained and experienced powers, on 
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whose adequacy to any emergency and any trial, both 
friend and foe, coadjutor and antagonist, rested with 
such a sense of security and reliance. As long as the 
Duke of Wellington remained in the full possession of 
his powers, the country felt that it need not fear the 
result of any war ; as long as Sir R. Peel was spared 
to us, the country felt that it need not lose heart at 
any domestic convulsion or civil crisis. ~ Hence the 
universal feeling of dismay which attended the 
announcement of his unexpected death in 1849. It 
was not that we could not yet boast of many men of 
great administrative ability, some statesmen of pro- 
found and comprehensive views, and several rising 
politicians who may, in the future, vindicate their 
claim to high renown ; but Sir R. Peel left behind 
him no one whom the nation esteemed his equal — no 
one who, naturally and by universal acclamation, 
stepped into his vacant place, as the acknowledged 
inheritor of his influence and his fame — no one whom, 
in case of danger or emergency, England could 
unanimously and' instinctively place at the head of 
affairs. 

The time has perhaps scarcely yet come for a full 
and impartial estimate of the character and career of 
this eminent man. The shock of his death is still too 
recent, the memory of his signal services in the great 
struggle of the day too fresh in the mind of the 
nation, and the possibility of crises, in which we shall 
incline to turn to him with unavailing longing, too 
imminent, to make it likely that we can avoid erring 
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on the side of lenity to bis failings, and undue 
admiration of his capacities and his achievements. 
His own papers and correspondence, which we trust 
will shortly be given to the worlds are still also a 
sealed book ; and we may err in our estimate of some 
transactions for want of the light which the publica- 
tion of these documents could throw over them. But 
on the other hand, many impressions are now fresh in 
our minds which fade away year by year. We have 
always been conscientious opponents of the great party 
with which he acted during four-fifths of his career ; 
and we feel wholly free from the bias which connection 
with any political school can scarcely fail to create. 
We are conscious of no feelings or prepossessions 
which should prevent us from trying Sir Robert Peel 
by the fairest standard which morahty and philosophy 
can set up ; and if we should be thought, wherever 
doubt ia possible, to incline to the more charitable 
explanation^ it is because we from our hearts believe 
that in estimating public men in Eagland, the more 
charitable otir judgment is, the more likely is it 
to be just 

It is interesting to observe what a vast majority of 
our most eminent statesmen, daring the last centuiy, 
have been commoners, and how many even of these 
have sprung out of the middle class, strictly so called. 
William Pitt, " the great commoner/' was the second 
son of a country gentleman, who had acquired parli a 
mentary importance by the purchase of close boroughs. 
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Edmund Burke was the son of an Irish attorney. 
The father of Charles James Fox was the second son 
f>f a cotmtry baronet, of no very enviabb reputation, 
in Walpole'B time. Cannin^*s father was a brieflfess 
barrister^ whose family cut him off with an annuity 
of £150, and whose widow was afterwards obliged lo 
support herself by going upon the stage. His friend 
Hnski^fioa was the son of a country gentleman in 
Staffordshire, of very restricted means. The origin^ of 
Sir Robert Peel was humbler than that of any/ lis 
father having begun life as a manufacturer in a small 
way, in Lancashire, and having rapidly risen to 
enormous wealth. These recollections are encouraging 
enough ; they seem to indicate that, whatever may be 
the fate or condition of our aristocratic families, the 
under ^strata of society are fully adequate to furnish a 
constant supply of suitable candidates for the public 
service, and that there is nothing in. our national 
system which need prevent such men from rising to 
their proper station. It is worthy of note, that nofie 
of these we have named owed their elevation to the 
leg^l profession, which, in all times, has been a ready 
ladder by which plebeian ambition could attain the 
highest posts. 

Sir Robert Peels father early destined him for 
public life, and was resolved that he should enjoy 
every advantage for the race he was to ruru No pains 
was spared in his education. At Harrow he was 
noted for steady diligence, but not for brilliant parts. 
At Oxford he took a double-first. He entered 
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parliament in 1809 ; was made Under Secretary for 
the Colonies in 1811 ; Chief Secretary for Ireland in 
1812 ; Home Secretary m 1822 ; Prime Minister in 
1834 ; and again in 1841, His parliamentary life 
lasted just forty years ; and during the whole of it, 
whetter in or ont of office, he was prominently before 
the pnbiie eye. 

His puhlic life exactly coincides with the eventful 
period during which an entire change has heen 
wrought in the tone and Bpirit of our national policy, 
foreign and domestic^ — a change which he, partly 
intentionally, partly nnconscionslyj contributed much 
to bring about When he appeared upon the stage, 
old ideas and old principles were predominant, 
triumphant, and almost unshaken. When, at the 
age of sixty-one, the curtain closed upon his career, 
everything had become new. When he entered 
public life, we were in the midst of the most 
desperate war England ever had to wage, undertaken 
on behalf of an exiled royal family, and ended by 
replacing them upon a throne from which they had 
already been once driven by popular insurrection, and 
from which they were soon to be ignominiously 
expelled a second time. Before three summers have 
passed over his grave, we find statesmen of every party — 
Lord Derby, Lord John Russell, and Lord Palmerston 
— ^vieing with each other in proclaiming as the guiding 
principle of the foreign policy of Britain, the acknow- 
ledgment of/ the indisputable right of every nation to 
choose its own rulers and its own form of government. 
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When Sir Robert Peel became Chief Secretary for 
Ireland at the age of twenty-four, the penal laws 
against the Catholics were in full force, and seemingly 
jstereotyped in our statute book. One of his last 
measures during his last term of office was to endow 
in perpetuity the Catholic College of Majniooth. 
When he began life, the Test and Corporation Acts 
were unrepealed, and the Dissenters were fettered 
.and irritated by numberless injustices by the passing 
of the Dissenters Chapels Bill before his death he 
helped to sweep the last of them away. In 1809, 
the old glories of rotten boroughs and purchasable 
constituencies were untouched and unbreathed upon ; 
the middle classes and the great towns to which 
England owed so much of her wealth and energy, 
were almost without a voice in the legislature ; and 
the party which had held power, by a sort of pre- 
jscriptive right, for a quarter of a century, was pledged 
to resist any change in the representation. In 1849, 
Parliamentary Reform had been matter of history for 
seventeen years, and rumours of a new and further 
innovation were beginning to be heard without either 
alarm or incredulity. In 1809 the most restrictive 
and protective commercial policy was not only 
jBstablished, but its wisdom and justice were not even 
questioned. In 1849, Sir Robert Peel went to his 
grave amid the blessings of millions, for having swept 
it away for ever. Finally, when he entered political 
Jife, the old Tory party seemed as rooted in Downing 
^Street as the oak of the forest, and the Whigs to have 
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their permanent and natural place in opposition. 
When lie finally quitted office, the old Toiy party was 
broken up and obsolete, aad even their modified and 
advanced successors maintained an unequal contest 
with the Liberals. Everything that the men with 
whom he was first connected most dreaded and 
deprecated had been done ; every tiling that they 
pronounced impossible had come to pass. Parliament 
had been reformed ; Catholics had been emancipated j 
Dissenters had been raised to a footing of equality; 
Unitarians and Quakers sat in St Stephens ; republics 
had been unhesitatingly acknowledged ; the corn laws 
and the sugar duties had been mthlessly abolisiied. 
An entirely new spirit had been infused into our 
poHcy^ — the spirit of freedom and progress. If Sir 
Hobert Peels first chief, Mr Perceval, could return to 
life, he would find himself in a world in which he 
could recognise nothing, and in which he would 
be shocked at everything ; and it is bard to say 
whether England or her quondam premier would be 
most scandalised at each other's mutually strange and 
ghastly apparition. And all this mighty change has 
taken place dnring the career, and partly by the 
instnim^ntalityj of a single statesman. 

Sir Robert Peel's accession to the cabinet in 1822 
in place of Lord Sidmouth, synchronising as it did 
with Cannings return to the management of our 
foreign afi'airs, coincides with the commencement of a 
purer morality and a higher tone of character among 
public men. Since that time there has been little 
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jobbing, and scarcely a single transaction that could 
be called disgraceful among English ministers. Pecu- 
lation and actual corruption, or rather corruptibility, 
have, it is true, never been the characteristics of our 
political personages since the time of Walpole and 
Pelham ; but up to the beginning of this century, 
jobbing of every kind among public men was common^ 
flagrant, and shameless. Even in the days of Pitt, 
places, pensions, and sinecures, were lavished with the 
most unblushing profusion to gratify official avarice, 
to reward private friendship, or to purchase parlia- 
mentary support. Ministers provided for their fomilies 
and relations out of the public purse with as little 
scruple as bishops do now ; and indeed considered it 
as part of the emoluments of office to be able to do so. 
The Prime Minister (Perceval, for example,) pocketed 
two or three comfortable sinecures himself, as a matter 
of course. Public opinion and the public press exer- 
cised only a very lax and inadequate watchfulness 
over the public purse. The trial of Lord Melville, 
First Lord of the Admiralty, for malversation, is 
fitmiliar to every one. The same laxity of official 
morality prevailed in Perceval's time, and, indeed, 
with little improvement, till Lord Sidmouth's retire- 
ment. A glance over the pension and sinecure list of 
those days is painfully instructive. In 1810 the 
number of sinecures was 242, and the emoluments 
attached to them £279,486 a year: in 1834 these 
were reduced to £97,800, and they do not now 
exceed £17,000. In the reign of George III. the 
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pension list considerably exceeded £200,000 a» year ; 
and even as late as 1810, it reached £145,000 : it is 
now reduced to £75^000 ; and of this sum not more 
than £1200 can be granted in anyone year. The 
committee on official salaries, which sat duriTig 1850^ 
brought out in strong relief the contrast between the 
present and the past in all points connected with the 
purity of our administrative departments ; and it is 
impossible to read the evidence in detail without 
being strongly impressed with the high morality and 
spotless integrity which now distinguish our public 
men, AU the acuteness of our financial reformers on 
tliat occasion could not drag to light a single job, and 
scarcely a single abuse j while it placed in the very 
brightness of noon-day the official probity and honour 
of the existing race of statesmen. 

But this is far from being the only improvement 
that' has taken place among them. Their notions of 
patriotism have become loftier and more just ; their 
allegiance to party more modified and discriminating ; 
their devotion to their country more paramount and 
religious. They are more conscientiously obedient to 
their own convictions, and less submissive to the 
tiamraels of regimental discipline. Statesmen are 
begiuning to feel not merely that they are placing a 
noble game, pregnant with the most thrilling interest, 
and involving the mightiest stakes^ — but that they are 
called upon to guide a glorious vessel, fi-eighted with 
licher fortunes than over Csesar carried with him, 
through fluctuating shoals, and sunken rocks, and 
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eddying whirlpools, and terrific tempests ; that on 
their skill, their watchfulness, their courage, their 
purity, their abnegation of all selfish aims, depend the 
destinies of the greatest nation that ever stood in the 
vanguard of civilisation and freedom ; that they must 
not only steer their course with a steadfast purpose 
and a single eye, and keep their hands clean, their 
light burning, and their conscience clear, — but that 
even personal reputation and the pride of consistency 
must be cast aside, if need be, when the country can 
be best served by their immolation. They must act 

" As ever in their Great Taskmaster's eye," 

and must find in these lofty views of a statesman's 
honour and requirements the only counteraction that 
can be found to the mean struggles, the wearisome 
details, the unworthy motives, the low and little 
interests with which they are brought daily into 
contact 

The key to all the enigmas, all the imputed guilt, 
all the peculiar usefulness to his country of Peel's 
career, is to be sought in the original contrast between 
his character and his position. Of a cautious and 
observing temper, and conscientiously desirous ito do 
the best for his country whenever that best became 
clear to him, he was the son of a Tory of the narrow- 
est and stiffest sort, whose mind had been enlarged 
by no culture and whom no experience perhaps could 
have taught ; and he was at once enlisted into the 
ranks and served under the orders of men who rarely 
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doubted^ who never inquired, into whose minds nor 
suspicion ever entered that what was best for their 
party might possibly not he best for the nation also, 
to whom every article in their own creed appeared 
unquestionably rights and every article in their oppo- 
nent's creed as unquestionably wrong. In those days 
— in all times perhaps to a greater or less extent — 
the young men whose birth or connections or parental 
position destined theni for a political career^ entered 
public life, as our young clergymen enter the church 
now, with the thirty-nine articles of their faith put, 
ready cut and dried, into their hands — -uuexaraiued, 
unquGstioned, often unread ; their opinions, Like their 
lands, were a portion of their patrimony ; and they no 
more suspected the soundness of the one than the 
value of the other. As at Oxford and Cambridge 
men are educated for the clerical profession not by a 
searching critical and philosophical investigation into 
the basis of the creed they are to teach — not by an 
acquisition of all those branches of knowledge which 
alone could entitle them to form an independent opinion 
on its merits — ^not by a judicial hearing of all that can 
be eaid against it as well as for it — ^but simply and 
solely by a memorial mastery of the items which com- 
pose it, and a competent acquaintance with the stock 
arguments which the learning and ingenuity of all 
times have discovered in its favour; — so were the 
young politicians of Peel's day prepared for the arena 
into which they were cast and the strife they were to 
wage — -not by a careful study of political science iit 
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the workfl of the masters who have thrown light upoa 
it from all aides — not by a profound acquaintance 
with the wisdom which is learnt from history — not by 
mastering the difficult problems of political and social 
economy — not by a conscientious appreciation of the 
truth that lay in the views of their antagonists and a 
sedulous elimination of the error that had crept into 
their own, — but merely by habitually seeing and 
hearing only one side of every question — by imbibing 
every prejudice, reflecting every passion^ learning to 
echo with thoughtless confidence every watch-cry of 
the party for whose service they were designe-d. And 
m our young clergymen begin their theological studies 
— far as those studies consist in the tirst great 
duty of ascertaining and following the truth — only 
after they have assumed the Kvery and sworn the 
oath of fealty and of faith, only when the fatal docu- 
ment has been signed and the investiture of slavery 
received, ooly when their doom is irrevocably fixed, 
and when earnest and single-miuded inquiry incurs 
the awful hazard of landing them in doctrines which 
they have vowed, and were enlisted, to combat and 
destroy, and — if they be honest men — of casting 
them forth upon the world with the blighted prospects 
and the damaged character of renegades and apostates, 
or at best with the stigma of instability and incon- 
sequence for ever clinging to their name ; — so did the 
young statesmen of Peel's epoch begin their political 
education when they had already taken their seats in 
parliament, returned by a particular interest, and on 
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the faith of defiaite or understood professions : they 
began to examine and reflect on political questions 
when such deliberation was especially difficulty because 
in the midst of an exasperating contest, and especially 
dangerous because, if sincere^ it was as likely as not 
to lead them to desertion and damnation. Hence, 
with the members of both professions^ it has been the 
too common practice — natural and^ from human weak- 
ness, scarcely avoidable and only gently to be con- 
demned — to shut their eyes and fight blindly on, 
endeavouring to believe themselves conscientious so 
long as they were consistent and satisfied^ so long as 
they used the oM weapons, marched under the old 
banner J and stood by the old friends. 

Great as is the j3ublic evil, and severe the individual 
misery, arising from the source just indicated^ few who 
reflect how large a portion of the opinions of all of us 
is hereditciry, will be disposed to deal severely either 
with the sinners or the sufiPerera. We naturally adopt 
the views of those whom we have loved and honoured 
from our infancy, and it is right we should. We natu- 
rally imagine that those who have been wise and faith- 
fill in all that regards ourselves, are equally wise and 
faithful in matters that lie beyond the scope of our 
present knowledge. We naturally helieve that doctrines 
against which we have never heard anything said, are 
doctrines against which nothing can be said ; and we 
find it hard to conceive, that what we have always heard 
treated as axioms of sciencej ere among the most dis- 
putable matters of opinion. Not only our positive 

O 
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creed, but our tone and turn of mind, are framed in- 
stinctively after the model of those among whom we 
live ; and thus it becomes a matter of the greatest dif- 
ficulty both to enter into and do justice to the views of 
others when presented to us, or to divest ourselves 
even of what may hereafter be proved erroneous in 
our own. No man can start in life, whether in a 
political, religious, or literary career, with his mind a 
carte blanche: few can wait to take up a definite 
position till they have thoroughly mastered and 
impartially weighed all sides of the great questions 
with which they have to deal. In public affairs, 
especially, action is an essential requisite to a com- 
plete understanding of them ; it is only by being 
involved in them that you can see deeply into them; 
it is only in parliament that the education of a 
member of parliament can be completed. It is not 
till you hear views diametrically opposed to those you 
have inherited, stated by an opponent whose powers 
you cannot but recognise as superior to your own, and 
whose sincerity of conviction you cannot doubt, that 
you perceive, with amazement and dismay, how 
doubtful appears much that you had always considered 
as self-evident, and how plausible seems much that 
you had been taught to regard as monstrous and 
indefensible. An abyss seems to open beneath your 
feet : the solid ground is no longer stable ; and all the 
landmarks of your mind are shaken or removed. 
Much change, many inconsistencies, some vacillation 
even, should be forgiven to all who serve the 
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couatry as sen a tars or statesmen, especially to those 
^ho euter on her service young. 

Few men have drawn more largely than Sir Robert 
Peel on this wise indulgence^ and few have had a 
stronger claim to have it extended to them in over- 
flowing measure. It was his irreparable calamity to 
have been thrown by nature into a false position* 
His birth was his misfortune— a sort of original sin 
which clung to him through life. Born in the very 
centre of the Tory camp in a period when Toryism 
was an aggressive principle, an intolerant dogma, a 
fanatic Bentiment, — ^in a period, too, when party 
passions were virulent and unmeasured to a degree of 
which we, in our times, have had only one brief 
specimen^ and when Toryism was rampant, dominant, 
and naiTow, in a manner which amazes and shocks ns 
as we read the contemporary annals of those days,— 
Sir Robert Peel was yet endowed with native 
qualities which could not fail to place him at once in 
antagonism with his position, for he had a solid 
intellect, an honest conecieoce, an innate sense of 
justice and humanity, an acute observation, and a 
keen spirit of inquiry, which were incompatible with 
Toryism as it then existed,- — ^mental and moral endow- 
ments which, from the moment he entered public life, 
placed him among the most liberal and enlightened of 
bis own party, which speedily created a sort of secret 
uneasiness among them, and which clearly showed 
that he was destined either to drag them on with 
him or to march on before them and without them. 
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To this originally false position may be traced nearly 
all those obliquities and inconsistencies which have 
laid Sir Robert PeeVs career so open to hostile 
criticism. Created of the stuflF out of which moderate 
Liberals are made, but bom into the ranks in which 
only rigid Tories could be found, his whole course was 
a sort of perpetual protest against the accident of his 
birth — an inevitable and perplexing struggle between 
his character and his circumstances, his conscience and 
his colleagues, his allegiance to principle and his 
allegiance to party. As his mind ripened and his 
experience increased, he was compelled, time after 
time, to recognise the error of the views which he had 
formerly maintained, and which his colleagues still 
adhered to ; and like all progressive statesmen, he 
was frequently obliged to act on his old opinions, 
while those opinions were in process of transition, and 
to defend courses, the policy of which he had begun 
to suspect, but had not yet definitely decided to 
abandon. Hence, if we look at his strange and 
incongruous career in a severe and hostile spirit, we 
see a ^minister who through life was incessantly 
abandoning doctrines he had long pertinaciously 
upheld, and carrying out systems of policy he had 
long denounced as dangerous and unsound — deserting 
and betraying his own party, and usurping the 
victory of his opponents. Looking at the same 
career from a more generous, a more philosophic, and, 
as we deem it, a juster point of view, we see a 
statesman bom in intolerant times, and cast among a 
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despotic and oarrow-mintled party, whose path through 
history may be traced by the exwvic^ he has left lying 
by the wayside, by the garments he has outgrown and 
flung a way J by the shackles from which he has 
emancipated himself^ by the errors which he has 
abandoned and redeemed. 

The poHtieal progress of a country, with free 
institutions and a parliamentary government like that 
of England, is brought about by the perpetual 
struggle betv\^een two great parties, each of whom is 
the representative - — often imperfect and unworthy 
enough- — of distincfc principles and modes of thought. 
The predominant idea and feeling of one party, is 
reverence for ancestral wisdom and attachment to a 
glorions past, beautiful in itself, but unduly giltied by 
a credulous and loving fancy the predominant sentir 
ment of the other h aspiration after a better future. 
The efforts of the first are directed to preserve and 
consolidate what is left to us: those of the second, 
to achieve whatever is not yet attained. From their 
contests and compromises — contests confined within 
fixed limits, and conducted according to certain 
understood rules of war — -compromises by which one 
party foregoes something to obtain an earlier victory, 
and the other sacrifices something to avert an utter 
defeat — results the national advance towards a more 
humane, just, and comprehensive policy. The progress 
bears the stamp of the mode in which it is wrought 
out J it is slow, fragmentary, and fitful ; but it is 
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secure against retrogression, and it never overleaps 
itself. It exhibits none of those mournful, disappoint- 
ing, and alarming spectacles with which the political 
struggles of the Continent abound. The party of the 
past, however mighty in possession, and however dog- 
gedly entrenched, is never able wholly to resist. The 
party of the future, however elastic with the energy, and 
buoyant with the hopes of youth, is never powerful 
enough to carry all before it. Those who pull forward 
and those who hold back, never fairly break asunder. 
All move together — agiainst the wish of the latter — but 
far more slowly than the former would desire. Neither 
party entirely separates from the other, as in Germany. 
Neither party entirely overpowers the other, as in France. 

Now this peculiar character of our progress, to 
which must be attributed both its durability and its 
safety, is due to a class of men to whom England 
owes more than to almost any of her sons, and to 
whom she is in general most scandalously ungrateful 
— viz., the Liberals in the Conservative camp, and the 
Conservatives in the Liberal camp. Unappreciated by 
the country — misrepresented by the press — miscon- 
strued and mistrusted by their friends — suspected of 
meditated desertion — reproached with virtual treason 
— suflFering the hard but invariable fate of those who 
are wide among the narrow, comprehensive amid 
the born^s, moderate among the violent, sober among 
the drunken — condemned to combat against their 
brethren, and to fraternise with their antagonists — 
they lead a life of pain and mortification, and not 
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unfrequeiitly sink imder the load of unmerited obloquy, 
wliich their uimsual, and therefore uniiitelligible, 
ccjnduct brings upon them. The Liberals call them 
timid and lukewarm Laodieeans ; the Tories call 
them crotchety, impracticable, and fastidious. They 
do the hardest duty of the conscientious patriot, and 
are rewarded by the bitterest abuse that could be 
lavished on the comraou enemy. Lord Falkland was 
one of these men ; Burke wa^ another ■ Lord Grey, iu 
a measure, was a man of the same stamp. These 
were all Conservatives among the friends of progress. 
Sir Robert Peel was a Liberal, cast among the friends 
of stationariness and reaction. In the march of the 
nation towards securer prosperity, sounder principles^ 
and a wiser policy, he occupied for more than a 
quarter of a century that post of pain, calumny, and 
mortification — but of inestimable importance also — 
the Leader of the ZaggardSj-^the man who chained 
together the onward movement and the backward 
drag — the Keforraers and the Tories; who saved the ^ 
latter from being left utterly behind — stranded, 
useless, and obsolete ; and checked the too rapid 
advance of the former, by acting as the bond which 
compelled them to draw the reluctant conservatism of 
society along with them. 

Peel's naturally just and liberal sentiments showed 
themselves in various small indications early in life, 
and excited some uneasy misgivings in the minds of 
his own bigoted colleagues. As early as 1812, when 
eh was Irish Secretary^ and when such notions were 
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rare among his party, he expressed in parliament his 
anxiety for the extension of education among the 
Irish peasantry ; and in 1824, when he was Home 
Secretary, he gave great oflFence to the Ultra- 
Protestants of his party by expressing himself 
thus : — " In the education of the poor in Ireland, 
two great rules ought now to be observed : first to 
unite, as far as possible, without violence to individual 
feelings, the children of Protestants and Catholics 
under one common system of education ; and secondly, 
in so doing, studiously and honestly to discard all idea 
of making proselytes. The Society whose exertions 
had been referred to [the Kildare Street Society] 
seemed to him to have erred in the latter respect." 
When he came into office, after the Eeform Bill, 
as is well known, he steadily supported and firmly 
administered the system of mixed education intro- 
duced by the Whigs. As soon as he entered the 
Cabinet in 1822 he directed his immediate attention 
to the amelioration of our prison discipline and the 
mitigation of the scandalous severity of the criminal 
code, and in June of that year announced that govern- 
ment were preparing measures on these important 
topics. In March, 1826, he introduced two valuable 
Bills, for " the Improvement and Consolidation of the 
Criminal Laws," in a speech of singular modesty, 
discretion, and good feeling ; but most unhappily he 
omitted to do justice to the harder labours of his 
predecessors in the same field ; and those who 
remembered the persevering but unavailing efforts 
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of Sir Samuel Rom illy, and Sir James MackiDtoshi 
for similar objects, at a tirae when humanity was 
rarer and less reputable, coul<l not forgive his 
apparently ungenerous silence. They ever afterwards 
accused him of " gathering where he had not strewed, 
and reaping where he had not sown/* Three years 
later, when the colleague of the Duke of Wellington, 
he introduced one of the greatest administrative 
improvements of our time — the new police force in 
place of the old incapable nocturnal watchmen, and 
the inefficient and scanty parish constables. And 
throughout the whole of this term of office he showed 
the most earnest spirit of economy and retrenchment, 
such as extorted the applause even of the Opposition, 
^'They" says Mr Roebuck (vol. i. 164), who 
were most conversant with the finances of the country 
considered that economy was carried further than had 
been yet known^ and that a spirit of fairness and 
complete freedom from jobbing or nepotism pervaded 
every branch of the administration." Mr Hume, 
who was undoubtedly the most earnest advocate for 
retrenchment in the House, frankly acknowledged 
that " the Chancellor of the Exchequer had gone 
as far as he imagined he could go with safety on the 
present occasion." Mr Earing and Mr Huskisson, 
both great authorities on such subjects, confessed that 
"the Chancellor of the Exchequer had gone to the 
utmost verge of reduction possible in the present 
state of the country, without the substitution of other 
taxes," And generally the selection of the taxes to 
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be taken oflF was deemed judicious — and made solely 
with a view to public and not partial interests. — We 
have enumerated briefly these points in Sir Robert 
Peels career, to prove that the liberalism which he 
showed so increasingly in later life was no external 
element superinduced upon his character by the 
change in his political position and party connections, 
but one which had been always present, though long 
kept under restraint by unsympathising colleagues 
and the native caution of his temperament. 

Many of Sir Robert PeeFs qualities and defects as a 
minister lay upon the surface, and might be com- 
prehended at a glance. He was not a man of genius; 
he was not a man of consistent action ; he had nothing 
of the deep-seated science of the philosophic states- 
man ; and till the last four or five years of his life, he 
displayed nothing of the high historic grandeur of the 
patriot-hero. But he had other qualifications and 
endowments, which, if less grand and rare, were 
probably more suited to the age in which his lot was 
cast, and the part which he was called upon to play. 
In the first place, he was, pre-eminently, and above 
all things, prudent Cautious by temperament, 
moderate by taste, his instinctive preference was 
always for a middle course : he disliked rashness, and 
he shrank from risk ; the responsibilities of oflSce 
were always for him a sobering and retarding weight: 
and those who watched his course and studied his 
character, early perceived that he was not a leader 
who would ever push matters to an extreme, or put to 
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hazard the tranquillity or the welfare of the country 
by too pertinacious and protracted an adherence to 
personal sentiments or old opinions, or by too 
desperate a fidelity to prejudice or party. He might 
e too tardy sometimes in yielding ; but no one 
doubted that he would yields if it became obviously 
wise and necessary to do so. He carried prudence 
almost to the height of genius^ and early earned for 
himself the most serviceable of all reputations in this 
country^ — that of being a " safe man." 

Coimected with this leading characteristic was 
another of the same order. He was uniformly 
decorous, and had a high sense of dignity and 
propriety. He was a worshipper of the to r^f^on both 
in manners and in conduct He scarcely ever 
offended against either the conventional or the 
essential biens^ances of society. He never made 
enemies, as Canning did, by ill -timed levity or 
heartless jokes. His speeches and those of his 
brilliant colleague, on the occasion of the Manchester 
massacre, place in strong contrast the di-stinctive 
peculiarities of the two men. Both took the same 
side, and nearly the same line of defence ; but the 
tone of the one was insolent and unfeeling, that of 
the other dignified and judicial. The language of 
Canning on that occasion was never forgotten or 
forgiven : after a few years no one remembered that 
Peel had ever had the misfortune to defend so bad a 
cause. Peel, too, had, even at the beginning of his 
career, too great a respect for his own character, to 
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allow himself to be dmgged through the dirt by his 
superior colleagues. Even when his position obliged 
him to excuse what was indefensible, he contrived to 
allow his inward disapproval to pierce through his 
apology. He was fortunate enough, or skilful enough, 
to be out of office during the memorable prosecution 
of the Queen ; and the only time that he was 
compelled to speak upon that disgraceful business, he 
expressed a grave regret that a suitable palace had 
not been provided for her Majesty, and that her name 
had been excluded from the liturgy. 

One requisite for an English statesman — perhaps 
at the present day the most indispensable of all — in 
which the Whigs generally have been singularly 
deficient — Peel possessed in unusual measure, at least 
in the latter portion of his life — viz., a quick and 
instinctive perception of public opinion. He had a 
keen and sensitive ear to the voice of the nation, and 
an almost unerring tact in distinguishing the language 
of its real leaders and movers from that of mere noisy 
and unimportant declaimers. He seems first to have 
acquired this faculty in 1829, or at least to have 
awakened to a sense of its vast importance ; and the 
memorable two years during which the Reform Bill 
was under discussion — a time in which his political 
education advanced with marvellous rapidity — brought 
it almost to perfection. This peculiar tact Lord John 
Russell never has been able to learn. And in truth 
it is not easy to acquire it, or to say how it is to be 
acquired. • It is an instinct rather than an attainment ; 
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and an aristocracy v/hich does not belong to the 
people, or live much with them, or sympathise 
promptly in their feelings^ seldom possesses it Public 
opinion expresses itself in many ways ; it^ vai4ous 
organs hold fluctuating language, and give forth 
conflicting oracles j the powerful classes arc often 
silent; the uuinfiuential classes are generally clam- 
orous. If novel and important measures are proposed, 
those who concur are commonly satisfied with a quiet 
and stately nod of approbation : those who object are 
loud and vehement in their opposition* How, amid 
these cuu t radio to ry perplexities, is a statesman to 
ascertain the sentiments of the intelligent and effective 
portion of the nation ? If he goes to the members of 
the House of Commons, he cannot overlook the fact 
that they represent only the feelings of their con- 
stituents, or, it may he, of their noniiuators ; and tlmt 
the unrepresented, ur the unequally represented, 
portion of the community forms a most essentia) 
element in the popular opinion. At best, members 
cannot be relied on to speak more than the jyentinients 
of the country at the time of their election ; and 
they, like the minister, are students of the same 
problem, and puzzled with the same conflicting 
claniuiirs. If ho looks to petitions, he is inquiring in 
a most deceptive quarter ; for we all know how even 
" monster " petitions can be " got np.'* If he looks to 
public meetings, he cannot fail to be aware that their 
importance and significance depend entirely on the 
character and position of the people who take a part 
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in them ; that there are meetings of many thousands 
in the open air, which it would be folly to listen to, 
and mere weakness to respect ; and meetings of a few 
scores " in an upper chamber," indicative of an 
influence and of sentiments which it would be 
absolute insanity to disregard. Lastly, if he looks to 
the press, how is he to know among what class of 
readers each newspaper circulates ? How can he tell 
whether it is really expressing their sentiments, or 
merely seeking to lead them to its own. How can 
he ascertain whether on any particular topic, such as 
Lord Palmerston or the Poor Law, the "Times" is 
actually the organ of public opinion, or only that of 
private malignity, or idiosyncratic crotchets ? How is 
he to distinguish how many of its readers read it with 
disgust and disagreement, like himself, and how many 
with acquiescence and credulity ? Where the press is 
not unanimous, or nearly so — where it is widely 
divided in its judgments, as is almost constantly the 
case — ^how is the' statesman to apportion to each 
organ its actual influence, or the number and weight 
of its clients, so as to gather from the whole something 
like an accurate estimate of the national expression ? 
It is abundantly obvious that he must be left very 
much to the guidance of his own sagacity ; and with 
this sagacity Sir Robert Peel was endowed in a most 
unusual measure. After 1832, he scarcely ever made 
the mistake — which his antagonists were making 
every day — of not knowing whose quiet voice to 
listen to, and whose clamorous demands to disregard. 
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Sir Eotert Peel was not certainly a statesman of 
the highest order which we can picture to ourselves 
for the government of a great state ; but it is hy no 
means so clear that he was not the most finished 
specioien of that peculiar class of statesmen who alone 
can find a place in a representative constitution such 
as ours, in which the democratic element so largely 
preponderates. He had no far-seeing plans for the 
preservation and regeneration of the empire^ which 
he kept in view through all vicissitudes^ and to 
which, amid all his various terms of office, he per- 
se veringly made everything conduce. His policy was 
based upon no profound or well- digested system^ 
upon no philosophic principle to which he could adhere 
through good report and ill report, and keep ever 
before him as the guide and pole-star of his career. 
To praise like this he has no claim* He often erred 
as to what ought to be done, and he often discovered 
it deplorably too late. But whatever he had to do 
he did welh He had the rare merit, among our 
public characters, of being a thorough man of business. 
He was a statesman of consummate administrative 
ability. His measures were always concocted with 
the most deliberate and patient skill. His budgets 
were models of clearness and compactness. As soon 
as discussion began, it was made apparent that he 
had weighed every difficulty and foreseen every 
objection. He was alway.^? master of his subject. 
The result was that his proposals scarcely ever 
underft^ent any alteration in their passage through 
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parliament ; they might be accepted or rejected ; they 
were never mutilated or transmogrified. Those of 
his opponents, on the other hand, even when in the 
plenitude of their power, and commanding such a 
majority as had backed scarce any minister since the 
days of Pitt, were so clipped, curtailed, modified, and 
added to, that when they came forth from the ordeal, 
the parents could scarcely recognize their own offspring. 
Peel's measures were finished laws before they were 
brought forward ; the Whig proposals were seldom 
more than the raw materials of legislation thrown 
down on the floor of the House of Commons, to be 
wrought by that manufactory into the completed 
fabric. Hence grew a general conviction, that though 
the Whigs were often right, yet that they could not 
be trusted to embody their own ideas in suitable and 
judicious enactments ; — that Peel might be often 
mistaken, yet that he was always up to his worh 
He was often on the wrong tack, but he always sailed 
well. 

Peel's whole heart was in the public service. He 
seemed actually to love toil. He was indefatigable 
and most conscientious in the performance of his 
official duties. The veriest drudge of office was not 
more constant at his desk. The most plodding 
committee-man could not rival him in the persevering 
regularity of his attendance in the House of Commons. 
During his short but most memorable ministry in 
1835, he went through an amount of labour that was 
almost incredible. He was Chancellor of the Ex- 
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chequer as well as First Lord of the Treasury. He 
had scarcely a single colleague competent to afford 
him any efficient aid. He had to struggle against a 
hostile House of Commons, and a mistrusting country. 
The fight was not of his choosing, and he knew from 
the first that it was a hopeless one. But he contended 
gallantly to the last — toiling incessantly from seven 
o'clock in the morning till long past midnight^ — and 
when at last he resigned, he had risen fifty per cent, 
in public estimation. 

We now come to the gi'eat peculiarity of Sir 
Robert Peel's career — that which has brought upon 
him the accusation of being a traitor, a turn-coat, a 
man of infirm purpose, and of variable and inconstant 
views — want of consistency. On three several 
occasions he recanted all his previous professions- 
adopted the opinions he had hitherto strenuously 
opposed — and carried out the policy which he had 
been accustomed to denounce as mistaken and 
dangerous. He did so on the question of a metallic 
basis for the cuxrency ; he did so on the question of 
Catholic Emancipation ; lie did so on the question of 
the Com Laws. All were topics of first-rate magni- 
tude — all involved great and long-contested principles 
— on all his views underwent an entire and radical 
change. For this change he was bitterly reproached 
with treachery and tergiversation by those who did 
not see the truth as soon as he did, and by those 
who have not seen it yet ; he was ungenerously 
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taunted by those who were wise enough or happy 
enough to see it earlier ; and made the subject of 
depreciation and grave rebuke by those who appear 
to hold that if a statesman cannot discern the right 
path at the beginning of his career, he ought at least 
to persevere in the wrong one to the end. 

Now this charge of " inconsistency " and tergiversa- 
tion has so long been popularly regarded as the 
heaviest and most damaging that can be brought 
against the character of politicians, that it is well 
worth while to spend a few moments in inquiring how 
it comes to be so estimated, and how much of justice 
may be awarded to this estimate, when weighed in 
the balance of unprejudiced reason. When a states- 
man draws himself proudly up, and declares amid 
the prolonged cheering of his audience, " / never 
abandoned my party ; / never changed my opinions ; 
I never voted in favour of measures I had spent the 
best years of my life in opposing," he imagines that 
he is putting forth the most irrefragable claim to 
public confidence and admiration. When he seeks 
the most fatal and irritating weapon with which to 
wound or discredit an antagonist, he rakes up from 
buried volumes of Hansard the expression of senti- 
ments and doctrines widely at variance with those 
now professed, and taunts him with sitting side by 
side with colleagues who were his foes in years gone 
by; and the arrow generally strikes home; and 
though none are invulnerable by it, none seem able 
to refrain from using it, and none can receive it 
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without sufiFeriiig and shriuking. Why is this I 
Why should the charge be felt so painfully ? 

The explanation is an historical one. Our morality 
and our sensibility on this subject have descended to 
us from those days when parliament was not an 
assembly in which the interests of the nation were 
discussed hy the representatives of the nation with 
the object of ascertaining its wishes aud promoting 
its welfare^ but an arena in which trained gladi- 
ators contended for the mastery — a field of battle 
in which two marshalled bosta contended for the 
victory ; days when senators were not men selected 
by the people to investigate, deliberate, and legislate 
for the exigencies and the progress of the country 
according to the best light which science and study 
could bring to shine upon them — but soldiers enlisted 
for an avowed causCi marching under a known banner, 
owing allegiance and obedience to an acknowledged 
chief* Hence the morality of parliament then was 
the morality of military life ; and iu the military 
code, desertion is the most heinous of all crimes. 
Again, in those times from which our present party 
morality has been inherited — ^the times of Walpole, 
and Pelham, and the first Pitt— tergiversation and 
change of party were nearly always traceable, or 
supposed to be traceable, to some mean or sinister 
motive. It was generally accompanied and explained 
by the acceptance of a peerage, a pension, or a place. 

From these two circumstances, it naturally resulted 
that political inconstancy was r<^arded less as 
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indicative of a mental process of conviction, than 
as involving personal honour; the accosation was a 
flagrant insult ; the fact was fatal to a statesman's 
popularity and the stainless purity of his reputation. 
But why the same conventional rule of judgment 
should be maintained inow, when no senator is ever 
influenced in his changes by the promise of a bribe 
or the hope of a place, and scarcely ever by low 
ambition or personal pique, and when members of 
parliament are not party combatants, but deliberating 
legislators, it is not easy to perceive. Still less 
reasonable does it seem when we reflect that no 
statesman of the present generation, and scarcely any 
of the last, can point to a career of unswerving 
consistency. Lord Eldon, indeed, was a model of 
unchanging constancy ; but it is impossible to regard 
this as a virtue in him, for we know that it was the 
result of a bigoted temper, and a narrow mind, and 
was about the most mischievous of his many noxious 
qualities. 

Had all his colleagues been like him, we should, 
ere now, have seen a revolution as complete and 
unsparing as that of France. " What a consistent 
career has Lord Eldon's been," wrote a contemporary 
of his in 1829, "the ever active principle of evil in 
our political world ! In the history of the imiverse 
no man has the praise of having effected as much good 
for his fellow-creatures as Lord Eldon has thwarted." 
The consistent career of the late Lord Grey does, 
indeed, present many points for admiration ; but we 
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must remember that Lord Grey started in life with 
opioiona far in advance of his day and generation, 
many of i^hich were wholly inapplicable and out of 
place then ; and there was more than one occasion 
both in early and in later hfe, when his fidelity to 
|*arty led him int'O language and conduct deplorably 
inconsiderate, imworthy, and nnjust Among living 
stateamen who can point to a consistent career, in the 
ordinary sense of the term ? Is it Lord Derby, who 
was at one time the fiercest assail an t^ and at another 
the snbordinate minister of Peel ; at one time the 
vigorous reformer, at another time the resolute 
stickler for the intact existence of the Irish Church ? 
Is it Sir James Graham, the Radical of early days^ 
who, in 1831, stood in the very van of the Whig 
party, as the colleague of Lord Durham and Lord 
Grey; who^ in 1S35, was a devoted adherent of the 
seceding Lord Stanley j and in 1S45, a colleague of 
Sir Robert Peel, and an opponent of Lord Stanley ? 
Is it Lord Palmers ton, who has held office successively 
under the Duke of Portland, Mr Perceval, Lord 
Liverpool, Sir Robert Peel, Mr Canning, Lord Grey, 
and Lord John Russell ? 

Is it Mr Gladstone, cither in what he has done or 
in what he has contemplated ? Is it Mr Disraeli, 
the quondam Radical, the present leader of the 
reactionary rump ? Finally, is it even Lord John 
Russell, who made the " appropriation clause a 
sine qua non in 1835, and passed a hill without it 
in 1838 ; who opposed the motion for an inquiry 
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into the operation of the Corn Laws in 1839 ; who 
proposed a fixed duty of eight shillings in 1841, and 
declared for total repeal in 1845 ? We do not mean 
to intimate that all these statesmen were not con- 
scientious, and may not even have been right in 
their various changes of party and modifications of 
opinion; but assuredly none of them can lay claim 
to the attribute of immutability. 

There is a wise, and there is an unwise, species 
of political constancy. There is a narrow and 
mechanical, and there is a large and comprehensive, 
view of the same great principle of rectitude. There 
is a steadiness of opinion and of purpose which 
imbues itself with noble sentiments, and places 
great objects ever before it ; which, having studied 
deliberately the best interests of the coimtry and 
decided the direction in which it ought to steer, 
keeps those interests and that goal in view through 
all bewildering storms, and through every intervening 
cloud ; which in each emergency selects that policy 
best suited, during that emergency, for nearing the 
appointed haven ; which in every danger chooses and 
follows the pilot who best understands that peculiar 
portion of the chart of destiny over which the vessel 
of the state is at that moment steering ; and which 
knows how to preserve an essential, if not a superficial, 
consistency by varying its means and its course to 
secure the unity of its end. And there is a stubborn- 
ness of will, an unbending rectilinearness of march, 
like that of the Norwegian Leming, which cannot 
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comprehend that perils which press from one quarter 
are not to be met by the same weapons and the 
same attitude which is appropriates against those 
which menace from an opposite direction j which 
would apply the same panacea to every social malady, 
and to every condition of the patient — to the state of 
excitement and the state of collapse ; which cannot 
conceive that altered national circumstances may 
deraaud altered national policy ; which, in the 
difficult navigation of public life, ascertains its 
position and calculates its course, not by fixed land- 
marks, but by floating fragments —not by objects 
eternal in the heavens, but by objects moving upon 
earth ; and which deludes itself into a belief that 
it is nobly pursuing one consistent purpose, so long as 
it is surrounded by the same familiar faces^ and 
uttering the old ancestral shibboleth of party — 
though the circumstances which made its companions 
patriots, and its war-cry a just and noble reality, have 
long since been reversed. There is a perseverance 
which is " instant in season ; " there is a pertinacity 
which is instant out of season and there is a 
national purblind ness which confounds the two 
qualities— so diametrically distinct— in one common 
admiration. Finally, there is a consistency — the 
boast of the shallow and the vain, but often of the 
conscientious too — which forms its opinions, collects 
its maxims, and adopts its party according to the best 
light it has, and then shuts the door of the mind 
against all disturbing knowledge and all bewildering 
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and novel illumination, — which petrifies into impene- 
trability or congeals into a frozen fog. And there is 
an open and earnest convincibility, which, aware that 
the utmost wisdom it can attain at the outset of its 
career is at best fragmentary and imperfect, is 
constantly storing up new facts, mSastering new dis- 
coveries, deliberating on new arguments, profiting by 
old errors, digesting the lessons of past experience; 
which feels that the first duty of a high position is to 
abjure prejudice, and give to the country the full 
benefit of every added information, of every successful 
experiment, of every elaborated science. Men of this 
stamp of mind are marked out for misrepresentation 
and for taunt ; they are made the butt of every Tory 
blockhead to whom so unegotistical a conscience, so 
lofty and unconventional a standard of public duty, 
are things utterly incomprehensible ; but they are the 
men who most truly serve, and most often save, their 
country, and the country generally appreciates them 
better than either parliament or party. 

The truth is that in a country of free institutions, 
like England, of which progress is the law and life, 
that sort of inconsistency which is implied in political 
conversion must be not only an admitted fact, but a 
recognised prerogative ; and in an age of transition 
like that in which we live, these conversions must be 
necessarily frequent and rapid. Were it otherwise — 
were conversion a forbidden thing — the strife of 
parties would become a war of extermination ; the 
jiation could advance in her course of enlarging and 
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eiilighteaing policj only by the death or political 
extinction of the coneervatire states meiL Not only 
would our progress ba more tardy, but it would be 
more fitful, spasmodic, and dangerous. There would 
be no change till by process of election or of death the 
obstrilctions were reduced to an absolute and permanent 
minority, and then the change would be sudden and 
immense. We should lose all the advantage and all 
the safety which now arises from the gradual modifica- 
tions which take place in the views of the most 
reflective statesmen of all parties, and by the ceaseless 
and often almost imperceptible passing over of 
influential politicians from one camp to the other : 
those whoj yielding to the moulding spirit of the age, 
and the influx of new impressions, desert the ranks of 
the Tories for those of the Reformers, carrying with 
them many of their early associations with a venerated 
past and much of the native conservatism of their 
temperament : those, on the other hand, who having 
achieved the great reforms on which they had set their 
heartSj or swayed by the insensible influence of 
increasing years, begin to fear the too rapid encroach* 
ments of the democratic element, and therefore join 
the ranks of the retarders, carrying with them to the 
quarters of their former antagonists many of their 
popular sympathies, and some faint embers of their 
old enthusiasm for reform* A progress which draws 
the old nation along with it is not only securer, but 
far more complde than one which results from the 
defeat of one party and the predominance of another ; 
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and for this it is essential that the liberty of con- 
version should be upheld as one of the indisputable 
privileges of our public men. But, like all other 
liberties, it must be surrounded with such guarantees, 
limits, and conditions as shall prevent it from de- 
generating into licence. 

These conditions are three : — the public have a 
right to require from a statesman who abandons his 
former opinions, or party, that his changes shall not 
be vacillations, but advances ; that they shall be 
fairly and candidly avowed as soon as decided ; and 
that they should not, if possible, be in the direction of 
his personal interest ; not so much so at least as to 
give the slightest fair opening for ascribing them to 
sinister motives. Let us try Sir Robert Peel's 
conversions by this standard. 

In the first place, though a perpetually changing, 
he was never a vacillating statesman. His course 
was essentially progressive. Every step he took was 
a step forward. He never '* tried back." From the 
Peel of 1812 to the Peel of 1829, the advance is 
rapid and remarkable: from the Peel of 1829 to the 
Peel of 1849, the improvement is so wonderful that 
individual identity is almost lost. He began life as 
the underling of Lord Sidmouth — the shallowest, 
narrowest, most bom^, and most benighted of the old 
Tory crew. He ended life leading the vanguard of 
the most liberal of the matured statesmen of the age. 
He began life the advocate of the civil disqualifications 
of Catholics and Dissenters. He ended it the 
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advocate of complete religious freedom. He was 
born a monopolist ; he passed through many phases of 
gradual emancipation, and at last died a free-trader. 
Unlike Lord Stanley, who started from the front rank 
of the Reformers, and has now, in his course of 
retrogression, reached almost the rear rank of the 
Obstructives,— Sir Robert Peel started in the race 
with every disadvantage, clogged with every weight 
and fetter which could impede hia progress ; but he 
cast them one by one aside, and advanced, with slow 
and timid, but not oscillating footsteps, to complete 
emancipation from early prejudices and from old 
connections. 

Further, in all his chaoges, as soon as he saw his 
way clearly 5 he stood to his colours manfuUy, " When 
he was ambiguous, unsatisfactory, reserved, and 
tortuous,'* says Mr Disraeli, " it was that lie was 
perplexed, and did not see bis way/' When once he 
had fixed upon his line^ he never attempted to shirk 
the consequences or corollaries of his new policy. He 
not only accepted, cheerfully and candidly, the deli- 
berate decisions of the legislature, even when opposed 
to his own opiuious, as settled and accomplished factw 
(as in the case of the Reform Bill) ; but when his 
ripening convictions, or the wisdom which time and 
experience brought with them, compelled him to re- 
treat from a position, to retract a policy, or avow a 
change, he never attempted to deny the fact, or 
extenuate the magnitude of that change — he was 
never guilty of the common subterfuge of little 
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minds — of endeavouring, by petty and underhand 
manoeuvres, to counteract the eflfect of the course he 
was publicly obliged to take. He did not do things 
by halves, or in a niggard and reluctant spirit. When, 
in 1819, a careful inquiry in a committee of the 
House of Commons produced an entire change of 
opinion on the subject of our metallic currency, the 
bill which he then introduced for the resumption of 
cash payments was a complete and thorough measure, 
and formed the basis for all his subsequent action on 
the same topic in 1834 and 1844. When in 1829 
he felt obliged, in direct contravention of all his 
previous policy, to concede emancipation to the 
Catholics, the measure he brought forward was a 
complete and generous one. There were no needless 
reservations of the high places of the state; there 
was no attempt to save appearances by the enactment 
of fancied securities ; there were no evasive clauses, to 
undo by a side-wind the manifest and declared 
intention of the measure. It was as graceful a 
surrender at discretion as could well be made; and 
not only did he subsequently show no wish to undo 
his work, or to escape from its consequences, but in 
his steady support of the Irish national education 
system, in his augmentation and establishment of the 
Maynooth Grant, and in his erection of the Godless 
Colleges," he uniformly proved himself prepared and 
resolved to act in the spirit of his own great measure. 
The Keform Bill was carried against his most strenuous 
opposition ; but having been carried, after deliberate 
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discussion, fey the pronounced will of the nation, Sir 
Robert Peel struck no back- handed blow at its 
efficiency. And when, in 1846, he at length per- 
ceived the wisdom and Eecessity of a resignation of 
the com lawSj he proposed, not the half-way house of 
a fixed duty, but total abolition — ^while admitting 
that in so doing he laid himself open to the deepest 
obloquy and the most unsparing criticism. And ever 
afterwards he supported ministers manfully, whenever 
this measure, or any of its consequences, was in 
question, When, therefore, a statesman's changes 
have thus invariably been slowly and cautiously made, 
honestly avowed, resolutely and unflinchingly carried 
out, and when, above all, they have always been in 
one direction — not backwards and forwards, but 
invariably onward — -what mare can be saiti in defence 
of inconsistency, if inconsistency in a statesman be 
allowable at all? 

Secondly, Sir Eobert Feel always fulfilled the other 
conditions we have specified as required to sanction 
change of opinion and to redeem it from moral 
reprobation. In many of the most important 
measures of his life, he adopted the views and 
carried out the plans of his opponents j but (save on 
one occiision, which has been already noticed) he was 
always careful to render honour where honour was 
due — to give the credit of triumph of the principles 
he had tardily embraced to those who had early 
maintained them. Thus in 1811^ just after his 
entrance into public life, and probably before he 
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had time to give any consideration to %he subject, be 
adopted the views of his ignorant and bigoted old 
father on the Bank Bestriction Act, and voted against 
the celebrated bullion resolutions of Francis Homer. 
But when, in 1819, in compliance with the order of 
a select committee of the House of Commons, he 
introduced his measure for the resumption of cash 
payments, we find him saying : " I am ready to avow 
without shame or remorse that my views on this 
subject were materially diflferent when I voted against 
the resolutions brought forward in 1811 by Mr 
Homer, as chairman of the bullion committee ; but 
having gone into this inquiry determined to dismiss 
all former impressions, to apply to the subject my 
unprejudiced attention, and to adopt every inference 
that authentic information or mature reflection could 
offer to my mind — I now conceive the principles laid 
down by Mr Homer to represent the tme nature and 
laws of our monetary system ; and it is without 
shame or repentance that I thus bear testimony to 
the superior sagacity of that distinguished statesman." 
In 1829, in bringing forward his memorable bill for 
Catholic emancipation, Sir Robert Peel spoke as 
follows : — " The credit of this measure belongs to 
others, not to me. It belongs to Fox, to Grattan, to 
Plunk et, to the gentlemen opposite (the Whigs), and 
to an illustrious friend of mine (Mr Canning), who 
is now no more. By their efforts, in spite of my 
opposition, it has proved victorious." . Again, in 
1846, on the night when he Wve of power 
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after the final carrying of the repeal of the com laws, 
the crown and eonsumniation of a long series of 
measures in the direction of free trade^ he spote 
thus: — "The name which ought to be associated 
with the success of these measures, is not the name 
of the noble lord oppositej nor is it mine. The name 
which ought to be and will be, associated with those 
measures, is that of one, who acting, as I belieTe, 
from pure and disinterested motives, has, with 
untiring energy, made appeals to our reason, and 
has enforced those appeals with an eloquence the 
more to be admired because it was unaffected and 
unadorned — the name which ought chiefly to be 
associated with the success of these measures is the 
name of Richard Cobden/' 

Sir Robert Peel never attempted to disguise or 
diminish the fact of his change of opinion. When 
decided and complete, it was always manfully avowed 
as soon as circumstauces would permit. The 
tergiversation which has brought upon him the 
severest animadversion was that which took place 
on the Catholic question. In the passionate language 
of the time, it was designated by no gentler name 
than that of treachery. It is worth while, both for 
the sake of the individual and for the elucidation of 
political morality, to go a little closer into the facts 
of this remarkable question. In the first place j it is 
alleged that to change at all on such a topic reflects 
BO honour on his sagacity : for this was no new 
question, with respect to which want of knowledge 
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or of previous consideration could be pleaded. The 
subject was one specially connected with his eaxliest 
official situation : it had always been a prominent 
one : he had been in the habit of discussing it for 
seventeen years. Every argument in favour of the 
pHnciple of Catholic emancipation had been repeatedly 
urged upon him, and been repeatedly repudiated by 
him. Every danger likely to arise from its refusal 
had been pointed out in the clearest maimer, and 
with wearisome reiteration, and had been by him 
denied, undervalued, or despised. How came the 
truth to dawn upon him so slowly, and to be admitted 
so reluctantly ? And how can the long persistence 
and the tardy recantation be reconciled with any 
character for statesmanship ? 

Little can be said to weaken the force of these 
representations, except that the whole history of the 
question shows the peculiar character of the man's 
mind. It was his nature to yield to conviction 
slowly and reluctantly. He was born on the wrong 
side, and it cost him seventeen years of warfare to get 
right. That, with his hereditary notions as to the 
sanctity and authority of the English Church, he 
should shrink from throwing open the doors of the 
constitution to the hereditary and irreconcilable 
enemies of that church, does not surprise us. That, 
knowing the Irish Catholics as he did, he should 
dread and deprecate the introduction of such men 
into the British legislature, surprises us still less. 
The conduct of the " Irish Brigade " in recent years 
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has shown us that he wm not wholly wrong. But 
that a man naturally so just and equitable should not 
have shrunk from denying to so large and respectable 
a body of his fellow-snbjects the full rights of citizen- 
ship, doeSj we confess, appear incongruous. And that 
so keen an observer and so cool a reasoner should 
have so loog cod tinned blind to the danger, increasing 
every year, arising from the internecine strife, is quite 
inexplicablej and clearly shows that at this period of 
his life he reatl ** the signs of the times *' far less 
truly and promptly than he afterwards learnt to do. 
But it must be observed that he himself placed the 
cause of bis yielding in 1829 what he had till then 
opposed J upon its right footing. It was a change of 
policy f not a change of opinion. He held as strongly 
as ever his conviction of the desirableness of Catholic 
exclusion. But it was no longer possible. Circum- 
stmices had changed. Through the organising and 
agitating powers of Mr 0*Coanell, the danger, of 
refusing had at length become greater than the 
danger of conceding, — mid therefore only did he 
yield He chose then, as he had cjiosen hitherto, 
that which he believed to be the least of two evils for 
his country. Catholic emancipation and civil war 
were both mischiefe to be dreaded and averted ; but 
the latter was the worst mischief of the two. When 
the alternative was put thus clearly before him, he 
logically and inevitably gave way. " According to 
my heart and conscience/' said he, " I believe that 
the time is come when less danger is to be appre- 

Q 
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liended to the general interests of the empire, and to 
the spiritual and temporal welfare of the Protestant 
establishment, in attempting to adjust the Catholic 
question, than in allowing it to remain any longer in 

its present state Looking back upon the 

past, surveying the present, and forejudging the 
prospect of the future, again I declare that the 
time has at length arrived when this question must 

be adjusted I have for years attempted to 

maintain the exclusion of Koman Catholics from 
parliament and the high oflSces of the state. I do 
not think it was an unnatural or unreasonable 
struggle. I resign it in consequence of the conviction 
that it can no longer be advantageously maintained. 
.... I yield, therefore, to a moral necessity which 
I cannot control, being unwilling to push resistance 
to a point which might endanger the establishments 
that I wish to defend." In plain words, he saw that 
he was defeated, and therefore capitulated, to save 
useless bloodshed and a worse catastrophe. This was 
not the language of d great or a foreseeing statesman ; 
but it was the language of a prudent and conscientious 
minister, and of an honest man. 

" But," it is said, " if such were his views, he 
should not have proposed Catholic emancipation at 
all. He should have resigned, and have left the 
settlement of that great question, with its satisfaction 
and its glory, to those whose opinions regarding it 
were thus proved to have been right." Undoubtedly 
he would have consulted both his own feelings and 
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his? own fame by acting thus; and under ordinary 
circumstances this would have been the proper course 
to have pursued. But higher than mere personal 
considerations were here involved* Let us look into 
the details of the case : in them we believe we shall 
find his complete justification. 

The state of afFaii's, as already stated, produced, 
towards the close of the year 1 828, in the minds 
both of the Duke of WeUington and Sir Robert Peel, 
a strong conviction that the government of Ireland, 
on the old system, had become impossible, and that 
Catholic emancipation must be conceded, if they 
were not prepared to hazard the alternative of civil 
war. Having arrived at this conviction, the first 
point was of course to secure that a measure for this 
purpose shoidd he earned; the second, longo in- 
Urvallo^ was that it should be carried by the proper 
parties. Fortunately, the publication of Lord Eldon^s 
correspondence has thrown great light upon the 
ministerial difiSculties at this crisis. Lord Eldon, who 
hated the Catholics like poison, was in constant 
communication with the KinsTi and has described hia 
state of mind in vivid colours. George IT., whose con- 
science had never in the course of sixty years withheld 
him from the indulgence of any bad passion or the 
commission of any agreeable crime, felt an insuperable 
objection, partly of mortitied pride, partly of alarmed 
scruple, to conceding Catholic emancipation. He 
could not, however, turn a deaf ear to the representa- 
tions of his ministers. He at length assented to their 
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propoeals. Then he withdrew his assent. He played 
fast and loose with them ; entreated them to forego 
their intentions ; entreated them not to desert him ; 
empowered Lord Eldon to see if he could not rescue 
liini from them ; kept them in douht up to the last 
moment whether he would not break his pletlged 
word, and by pronounciDg the royal yeio give the 
signal for civil war. These difficulties with the King 
ministers could not explain — could scarcely even hint 
at; and hence their explanations always seemed 
incomplete and unsatisfactory. The history of the 
case was this, as we know it now from authentic 
sources.* 

In August, 1828, after the close of the session. Sir 

Robert Peel wrote confidentially to the Duke of 

WelHngton, explaining to him in the clearest manner 

the absolute necessity of at once settling this great 

question, which had now reached a petition which 

made all government impossible, and concluding in 

this manly language : — 

I mnsit at the same time express a very atroDg opmion^ thiit 
it would not conduce to the satisfactory adjustment of the qiiea- 
tion, tfcitt the charge of it in the House of Commona aliould he 
c<>mmitted to my hands. 

** I put all personal feelings out of the qnestion* Tliey iire, 
or ought to he, very subordinate consideratiouB in matters of 
such moment ; ami I give the beat proof that I disregard then), 
by avowing that 1 am quite ready to commit myself to the 
support of the principle of a measure of ample coiicesaion and 
relit?f, and to aae every effort to promote the final arrangement 
of it. 



^ Lord Eldon*s Life and Corrtspon deuce," Speech of Sir E. 
Peel in the House of Commons, l>ec. 17, 183 L 
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'* But my Bupport will be more useful, if I give it with the 
cordiality with which it shall he given, oui of oficQ, Any 
authority which I may poj^iseas, as tending to reconcile the 
Protestants to the meaaure.j would b*© increased by my retire- 
meul I have been too deeply comraitted on the question — have 
expressed too strong ao opinion with respect to it — too much 
jealousy and diatruat of the Roman Catholics — too much 
apprehension to the immediate and remote consequences of 
yielding to their claims — to make it advantageous to the King's 
service that I should be the individual to originate the measure." 

From that pBriod to the end of the year the 
ininistera were occupied in endeavouring to obtain 
the consent and to fix the itiind of the false and 
vacillating mo u arch. When this consent was finally 
obtainedj and it became necessary to prepare for 
meeting parliament on the new footing, Sir Robert 
Peel, on the 12th of January 1S29, again wrote to the 
Duke, praying for permission to retire, stating^ " that 
retirement from office was the only step he could take 
which would be at all satisfactory to his own feelings, 
and deprecating in the most earnest manner his being 
the person to bring forward the measure in the House 
of Commons." But in the meantime the difficulties 
of the Duke had been greatly increased by^ the 
announced hostility of the bench of bishofK, and he 
intimated to Sir Robert Peel that he could not main* 
tain his ground if he (Sir Robert Peel) persisted in 
resigning. The earnest appeal, alao^ made to him 
by the King, not to shrink from proposing a measure 
which, as a minister, he advised the King to adopt, 
left him no alternative^ consistent with lionour and 
public duty, but to make the bitter sacrifice of every 
personal feeling, and himself to originate the measure 
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of Roman Catholic Relief. Could he, when the 
King thus appealed to him — when the King referred 
to his own scruples, and uniform opposition to the 
measure in question — when he said, ' You advise this 
measure — you see no escape from it — you ask me to 
make the sacrifice of opinion and consistency — ^will 
not you make the same sacrifice ? ' What answer could 
he return to his sovereign but the one he did return ? 
viz., that he would make that sacrifice, and would 
bear his full share of the responsibility and unpopu- 
larity of the measure he advised." 

The plain and brief truth of the case was this : — 
the safety of the country required that Catholic 
emancipation should be at once conceded — of this 
there was no doubt. The Whigs, no doubt, ought to 
have carried it, — but the King, it was well known, 
would not endure a Whig ministry, and the King was 
impracticable, testy, and prevaricating, and manageable 
by no one but the Duke. If the Duke had resigned 
he would have thrown himself into the hands of the 
old Tories, emancipation would have been refused, 
and civil war and national retrogression and disgrace 
would have been the consequence. But the Duke's 
resignation would have been necessitated by Peel's 
retirement. As an honest and disinterested patriot, 
therefore. Sir Robert Peel, in our judgment had no 
option but to act as he did act. 

Considerable blame was thrown upon Sir Robert 
Peel at the time, on the ground of the apparent sud- 
denness of his conversion. In 1828, it is said, he 
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declared that his opinion as to the impolicy of con- 
ceasioD remained unchanged, while at the beginning 
of 1829 he himself proposed concession , And, more 
than this, he allowed his brother and brother- io 4a w 
to deliver speeches at public meetings in various parts 
of the country, most violent and decided in their 
denunciations of Catholic emancipation, at the very 
time when it appeared he had advised his sovereign 
to grant emancipation, and shortly before he himself 
proposed it to parliament. With regard to the 
latter charge, which brought upon him much 
odium and the bitter indignation of his relatives, 
it will suffice to observe that not only could 
he not, consistently with his oath and duty as a 
cabinet minister, have givetr them any intimation of 
the change under cousideration, — but that from the 
vacillation and unreliableness of the King, ministers 
themselves felt no security till the speech from the 
throne v*as actnially delivered, that they would be 
allowed to bring forward their proposals, and that 
infinite mischief and embarrassment would have 
resulted from permitting their intention to leak out 
before the monarch was publicly committed on the 
subject With regard to the suddenness of Sir Robert 
Peel's conversion, we know now that it was rather 
apparent than real ; and of sudden ministerial changes 
in general a more honourable explanation can be 
given than is commonly supposed. Men in public 
life, and more especially ministers in actual office, 
when new facta, deeper reflection, stronger arguments. 
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or altered positions^ come to shake their previous 
opinions and produce an incipient change, are placed 
in a situation of singular difficulty. They can seldom 
retire or lie by till the inchoate operation is complete; 
their position often calls upon them for constant 
action and perpetual speech ; in the meantime, they 
are obliged to conceal from the public the mental 
process which has just commenced, so long as it is 
imperfect and uncertain ; they must speak and act 
in accordance with their past, not with their future 
selves ; if they speak, they must speak in conformity 
with the old opinions over which doubt is gradually 
creeping ; if they act, they must act on the principles 
which they are beginning to abandon, not on those 
which they are beginning, but only beginning, to 
adopt This is a hard and painful position ; yet it is 
one which duty to their colleagues and their country 
not unfrequently compels public men to endure, 
lake other men, if they are honest, inquiring, and 
open-minded, they must inevitably find modification 
after modification coming over their opinions in the 
course of their career, as knowledge ripens, as facts 
develop, as wisdom matures. Yet for a leading 
senator to be silent, or for a chief minister to retire, 
every time he felt the first warning symptoms of such 
an alteration, would be simply impracticable in actual 
life, though no doubt the most comfortable course for 
his own feelings, and the safest for his reputation. 
Thus he is in a manner obliged, by the requirements 
of his position, to continue making the best defence 
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he can for his old course and his old principles till 
his suspicion of their unsouiadiiess has risen into a 
dear and settled ccnmction ; and when, having 
arrived at this point, he suddenly and conscientiously 
avows his change, there is unquestionably, pHrnd faciei 
a veiy dark case against him. We believe we have 
here indicated the secret of that course of conduct 
which brought down so much obloquy upon Sir 
Robert Peel on two memorable occasions in 1829 
and in 1846. We do not affirm that it presents a 
full justification : but we do hold that it aSbrda a fair 
and not discreditable explanation of many apparently 
sudden or too rapid changes in the opinions and 
measures of public men. 

In the third place, a statesman's changes, we have 
said, ought never to be so manifestly in the direction 
of his personal advantage ^ to leave any decent 
ground for attributing them, either wholly or in part, 
to sinister or interested motives. On this head, Sir 
Eobert Peers tergiversations stand free from the 
slightest suspicion. Whatever might have been said 
in the angry surprise of the moment by a deserted 
and disappointed party, everyone now feels not only 
that all his changes were conscientious, but that all of 
them were made at the most bitter sacrifice of personal 
feeling. His first inconsistency- — on the currency 
question^ in 1811 — brought him into immediate and 
very unpleasant collision with his father, who even 
spoke before him in the debate; and it is understood 
that the old gentleman scarcely ever heartily forgave 
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his son for his change of opinion, either on this 
occasion or in 1829. Few men, indeed, ever made 
greater sacrifices than Sir Robert Peel to his views of 
public duty ; for he deliberately sacrificed to them — 
what to minds as ambitious and as sensitive as his, is 
far dearer than place, or power, or popular applause 
and admiration — the attachment of his party, the 
good opinion of his personal friends. In 1829, he 
incurred — knowingly and manfully, though with 
acknowledged pain and reluctance — the reproaches 
and indignation of a great party, the fury of those 
bigots who had long regarded him as their safest and 
most presentable champion, the rupture of many 
private ties, the blame of many dear connections, and 
the representation of the University of Oxford, to 
which he had long clung with honourable pride, and 
which Canning had so ardently desired ; and what, 
perhaps, to a proud man was worse of all, the 
humiliation of avowing an ignominious defeat, and 
the mistake and short-sightedness of years. "The 
tone of his observations," observes Mr Roebuck, 
" proved how acutely he felt the suffering of the fiery 
ordeal to which the indignation of his former friends 
had subjected him, how his mind still lingered about 
the objects of his former solicitude, and with what 
pain he divested himself of the character of the great 
Protestant leader." 

"Allusion has been made," he said, indignantly, "to the 
sacrifice of the emoluments of office, which, it is insinuated, 
ought to have been preferred to the course I have adopted* 
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Good God 1 I cannot argue with the man wlio can pkce the 
sacrifice of office or emolument in competition with the severe^ 
the paiijful aacrifice I have made — a sacrifice which it seems to 
be supposed I have consented to in order to retain mj office. 
* . . Perhaps (he concluded) I am not so sangmue as other a 
in mj expectations of the future ; but I have not the slightest 
heaitation in Bajiii^ that I fully believe the adjustment of the 
question in the manner proposed, will give better and stronger 
securities to the Protestant interest and the Protestant estabHah- 
ment than any other that the present state of things admits of, 
and will avert evils and dangers impending and immediate. 
What motive J I ask, can I have for tlie expremon of these 
opinions^ but the honest convictiun of their truth I , . . 1 
well know I might have taken a more popular and selfish course, 
I might have held language much more aoceptahle to the friends 
with whom I have long acted and to the conatitnejits whom I 
have lately lost. * His ego gratioi^a. dictu alia esse scio ; sed me 
vera pro gratis Iwjui^ et bi meum ingenium non moneret, 
necessitafi cogit. Yellera eqwidem vobis placere ; sed multo 
malo vos salvos ease/ " 

What it must have cost Sir Robert Peel^ and what it 
did cost hitDj in pridcj in afifectiot], in repute^ to break 
loose from his party in 1846, and propose the repeal 
of the corn laws, we can now fully estimate.^ The 

1 Mr Disraeli, in his Life of Lord George Bent in ck," gives a 
graphic sketcli of tlie memorable night when the Protectionists 
i^evenged themselves on tlieir leader bj voting with the Whiga 
on the Irish Coercion Billj ancl m ejecting htm from office. It 
was the evening when the repeal of the Corn Laws had finally 
passed the House of Lords — 

** At length, abimt half past one o'clock, the gaOeriee were 
cleared, the di vision called, and the question put , . . 
More than one hundred Protectionist members adhered to the 
miniater ; more than eighty avoided the division ; nearly the 
same number followed Lord George Bentinck. But it was not 
merely their nujnbers that attracted the anxious observation of 
the Treasury bench, as the Protectionists passed in delile before 
the Minister to the hostile lobby* li teas inipossihk he cotiid 
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desertion of many with whom he had long acted — the 
rage of the country gentlemen whom he had dis- 
appointed — the bitter indignation of those whom he 
dragged over the grave of their pledges and their 
prejudices to support his new policy — the merciless 
sarcasms, the unsparing imputations of premeditated 
treachery, nightly cast at him by the impotent fury 
of the deceived, and the deep malignity of the baffled 
— altogether formed a combination of painful and 



have marked them without emotion — the flower of that great party 
which had been so proud to follow one who had been so proud to 
lead them. They were men, to gain whose hearts, and the hearts 
of their fathers, had been the aim and the exultation of his life. 
They had extended to him an unlimited confidence, and an 
admiration without stint ; they had stood by him in the darkest 
hour, and had borne him from the depths of political despair to 
the proudest of living positions. Right or wrong, they were 
men of honour, breeding, and refinement, of high and generous 
character, and of good weight and station in the country, which 
they had ever placed at his disposal. They had been not only 
his followers, but his friends ; had joined in the same pastimes, 
drank from the same cup, and in the pleasantness of private life 
had often forgotten together the cares and strife of politics. 

"He must have felt something of this, while the Manners, 
the Somersets, the Bentincks, the Lowthers, and the Lennoxes, 
passed before him. And those country gentlemen — those 
' gentlemen of England * — of whom but five years ago this very 
same building was ringing with his pride of being the leader — if 
his heart were hardened to Sir Charles Burrell, Sir William 
Joliffe, Sir Charles Knightly, Sir John Trollope, Sir Edward 
Kerrison, Sir John Tyrrell — he surely must have felt a pang 
when his eye rested on Sir J ohn Yarde BuUer, his choice and 
pattern country gentleman, whom he had himself selected and 
invited but six years back to move a vote of want of confidence 
in the Whig government, in order, against the feeling of the 
court, to instal Sir R Peel in their stead."— P. 300. 
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formidable obstacles, wbicb would have deterred from 
such a course any man who loved hi a country less, or 
valued his reputation and his comfort more. But he 
faced all with a grave and sorrowful fortitude, which 
has not beeo without ita reward. The natioii saw 
and appreciated the earnest and unselfish sincerity of 
the man ; did full justice to the honesty of his 
purpose, and the difficult firmness of his resolution, 
and in the end placed liim on a pinnacle of popularity 
achieved by no statesman sioce Ijord Grey. Never 
has it been the fate of a statesman to do his duty to his 
country in the face of so many difficulties — difficulties, 
it is true, the main portion of which were created by 
his own antecedents— and at the cost of so complete 
a surreuder of all that statesmen hold most dear. In 
the course of thirty years, he changed every opinion, 
violated every pledge, broke up every party, dis- 
appointed every prophecy, deserted every colleague 
whom he could not draw along with him * yet, in 
spite of all, at the time of his death he stood in 
public estimation and respect the unquestioned chief, 
longo intervaUo, of all the statesmen of the day. 
And why was this? — but because it was clear to all 
that sincere conviction, and conscientious, unselfish 
devotion to his coimtry*g service, were throughout the 
actuating principles of his conduct — were at the 
bottom of every changed opinion, of every broken 
pledge, of every scattered combination, of every 
severed friendship, of every disappointed hope. It 
occurs to many public men to sacrifice place, power, 
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and friends to their principles and their faith : it was 
reserved to Sir Robert Peel to sacrifice to them his 
reputation — and this, not once, but time after time, 
— and yet to find it, like the widow's cruse, un- 
diminished by the daily waste. 

Of all Sir Robert PeeVs conversions, his conversion 
to free trade and the repeal of the com laws is the 
one which brought upon him the greatest obloquy and 
the heaviest charges, but we think with little justice. 
If, indeed, when he took office at the head of the 
Conservative party, in 1841, after ousting the Whigs 
— who, in their hour of danger and despair, had 
begun to tamper with the protection hitherto afforded 
to the agricultural and the colonial interests — he had 
already discerned the necessity, and made up his 
mind to the wisdom of a surrender, and yet led his 
party on to the attack, and assumed power in the 
name, and for the defence, of the old party, — then no 
language can be found severe enough to condemn 
such black and premeditated treachery. But there is 
not the slightest ground for believing this to have 
been the case. When, after the general election of 
1841, he was summoned to take office by the large 
majority of a parliament elected under the combined 
influence of a general conviction of Whig incapacity and 
mismanagement — aided by the alarm created among 
the agriculturists by their proposal of a fixed duty, 
and among the West Indians by their attempt to 
reduce the differential duties on slave sugar — ^he 
found the country in a condition calling both for 
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immediate action to rescue it from misery and 
depression J and for a sincere and searching study of 
the catises which had plunged it into such adversity. 
The finances were deplorably dilapidated. The deficit 
was anniial, and annually increasing ; and the Whigs 
had tried in vain to cure it. The trade of the 
country was languishing, manufacturers were failing, 
many mills were closed, bread and meat were scanty 
and dear, want of employment and want of food were 
driving many to despair, and goading others into 
violence. Altogether, it was a gloomy period, the 
suffering and despondency of which are even now 
fresh and painful in our memory. It was one of those 
epochs which make all men earn est, and cause many 
to think and question who never thought or questioned 
before. Sir "Robert Peel met parliament in the 
autumn J passed the necessary routine measures for 
, the service of the country, and then steadily refused 
to give any intimation of the plans by which he 
proposed to meet the alarming state of matters, till he 
had had the five months of the recess for careful 
deliberation. Those months were spent by himself 
and his colJeague, Sir James Graham, in anxious 
iilvestigation and reflection. Few men are aware 
how effectually^ in all worthy and honourable minds, 
the awful responsibilities of office during a time of 
national distress^ crush and drive away all selfish and 
personal considerations ; how they tear away the veil 
from the flimsy arguments which sufficed to answer 
an objection or silence an opponent , how they shrivel 
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into nothing the claims of consistency^ the prejudices 
of connection, the pride of reputation ; and how they 
compel the most sincere and laborious efforts to arrive 
at truth. The impression made upon the two leading 
ministers by that dreadful time never faded from 
their minds. Those who knew them then saw an 
unwonted gravity upon their faces. Those who knew 
them afterwards heard them say that no party or 
political considerations woijd induce them to risk the 
recurrence of such a period of suffering and gloom. 
It was the remembrance of 1842 that shaped their 
course in 1846; they saw a similar period approaching, 
and they dared not, and could not, meet it with any 
restriction on a starving nation's supply of food. 

Sir E. Peel met parliament in 1842, with bold 
and statesmanlike proposals : — He saw that it was 
necessary to restore the finances, to relieve and 
unfetter industry, and to increase the supply of food . 
for the people. So he imposed a propei-ty tax to 
enable him to modify a prohibitive and oppressive 
tariff ; he greatly reduced the duties on the raw 
materials of manufacturers, and he admitted foreign 
cattle and meat at moderate rates of duty. Further 
than this he would not go ; because further than this 
he did not see his way. His new com law was 
scarcely an improvement on the old one ; and he was 
aware of this himself. On that subject his opinions, 
though shaken, were still undecided. He did not see 
his way; and his language showed this. Those who 
reproached him with ignorance and cowardice for not 
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repealing the com laws then^ and those who re- 
proached him with treachery and tergiversation for 
repealing them four years later, alike showed that 
they had not studied his career, and did not under- 
6ta.nd the peculiar character of hia mind. He 
waa, as a statesman, exactly what the English are 
as a nation. They are^ in spirit, essentially Con- 
servative. They instinctively venerate what is 
oldj dread what is novel, mistrust what is untried. 
They are ever unwilling to make a change till 
nnmiatakable expediency or necessity forces it upon 
them. They hold by precedent and custom till the 
position in which these retain them has become no 
longer tenable or safe. They hate rash experiments, 
but they love substantial justice. Hence, during the 
greater part of his life. Sir Robert Peel was a man 
After their own heart. He was pre-erainently a 
tentative^ not a scientific statesman. He had nothing 
of the political philosopher about h.im : he never 
formed a theory, and then followed it out systemati- 
cally to its consequences; he always felt his way. 
He felt his way in criminal law reform ; he felt his 
way in the concession of equal institutions to Ireland ; 
he felt his way on the currency question ; he felt his 
way in his financial measures ; he folt his way in his 
liberal commercial policy. His first steps towards 
free-trade, in 1842, were made in doubt and tremb- 
ling : it was obvious that he had no thorough cou- 
tidence in the principles of the free-traders, and that 
thought there was mucb weight in the 
B 
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reasonings and the fears of their antagonists^ but he 
perceived that the effect might be serviceable, and it 
was desirable that the experiment should be tried ; and 
it was not till he saw how buoyantly the commerce of 
the country sprang forward under the timid and 
tentative relief which he had given, showing that at 
least he had done no harm and made no mistake, — 
that he began to see his way more clearly, and to 
announce his opinions more courageously, and with 
fewer reservations and misgivings. Had bad harvests, 
instead of good ones, followed his first tamperings 
with the old protective tariff, and the distress of the 
country been exacerbated instead of being relieved, 
we believe he would have concluded that he had 
been wrong, and that the further alterations of 1843, 
and the systematic revision of 1845, would have been 
indefinitely postponed. 

In the same way he proceeded with the com laws. 
No one could see his countenance and hear his speech 
when, after six months of anxious reflection, he pro- 
posed his new scale of duties in 1842, without being 
convinced that he had begun to feel thoroughly 
doubtful of his ground : — the fearful distresses of his 
countrymen had compelled him to look into the sub- 
ject more closely than he had ever done before, and 
to listen with more candour and attention to the 
reasonings of his opponents. The consequence was, 
that his mind became utterly unsettled ; he had to 
propose a law at a time when his old views had been 
greatly shaken, but when the antagonistic views of 
the free-traders had not yet wrought fall conviction : 
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hence he defended his measure by arguments wholly 
UBWorthy of an intellect like his^ and for three years 
insisted on giving it a fair trial. But during all this 
period, as was evident from his altered and hesitating 
language, his mind was gradually ripening for the 
final change ; it was impossible for him, charged as 
he was with the destinies of England, to sit night 
after night in the House of Common listening to the 
lucid expositions, the crushing logic, of the small but 
indefatigable band of the champions of commercial 
freedom, without finding first, doubt, then admiration 
and surprise, then conviction, successively creeping 
over him. We well remember, as he sat silent after 
one of the calm, clear, irrefutable speeches of Mr 
Cobden (regarding the efi'ect of the corn laws on 
grazing and d^iiry farmers), which made an unwonted 
impression on the House,^ — -the dismayed country 
gentlemen began to whisper anxionsly from the back 
benches : " This will never do I Why don*t Peel get 
up and answer him ? ^* Sir Robert Peel turned half 
round and mn iter ed in a low voice : Those may 
answer him who can," 

When his conversion was thus almost completed^ 
came the memorable and terrible summer of 1845 — 
incessant rain^ a damaged and defective harvest, and 
the universal potato-rot — and the work was done. 
Peel felt that he dared not encounter another period 
of distress and scarcity with the corn laws still un- 
repealed : he saw starvation in prospect for Ireland^ 
and possibly for England abo ; and he recognised tha 
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impossibility of xnaintainiug a,ny impediments to the 
most unlimited supply of foreign food. The more he 
thought, the more he listened, the more he observed, 
— the clearer became his vision, and the more resolute 
his purpose. At the beginning of November he pro- 
posed to throw open the ports ; but his colleagues 
were by no means unanimous, and he felt it was not 
a step to be taken with divided councils. Later in 
the month. Lord Morpeth joined the league : on the 
22nd, Lord John Russell wrote his celebrated letter 
to the electors of London : he, too, like his great 
rival, was a convert to the pressure of the times and 
the arguments of the leaguers. A week after. Sir R. 
Peel resigned, after recommending the Queen to send 
for Lord John Russell, and placing in her Majesty's 
hands a written promise to assist his rival, by every 
means in his power, in eflfecting the now necessary 
settlement of this great question. The issue is well 
known : Lord John Russell could not form a ministry, 
and Sir R. Peel again took office with all his col- 
leagues, except Lord Wharncliflfe, who died, and Lord 
Stanley, whose prejudices were too stubborn to yield 
to facts, and whose heart was not yet touched by the 
prospective sufferings of his fellow-countrymen. He 
carried the repeal of the com laws in the session of 
1846, after a hard contest, and the toost savage and 
bitter personal attacks, and then, according to a tacit 
understanding, gracefully laid down his power, and 
retired for ever from official life. 

That a tentative and gradually progressive policy 
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like hia, does not indicate the possession of the highest 
qualities of statesmanship, we readily concede. The 
merit of the prophetic mind that seea far into the 
future belongs not to Sir Peel Few poUticiana 
ever read the present better^ or the future less. He 
was clear-sighted, rather than far-sighted, His 
life was one perpetual education," says Mr Disraeli, 
" He was not a rapid learner,** observes Mr Roebuck, 
"but he was continually improving. He was ever 
ready to listen to the exposition of new ideas/' — The 
truth iSj as Mr Disraeli perceived, Sir Bt, Peel was 
not an original mind ; he drew his inspiration from 
others. He was not of that order of great men who 
early embrace vast objects and prolific principles, 
inoculate the country with them^ and educate the 
country up to them through long years of effort, 
obloquy, and misconstruction. He was not even of 
those who say, with Arte veld e, — 

I" I will not wait upon necessity, 
And leave myself no choice of vantage ground ; 
But rather meet the times while still I may, 
And mould and fashion tliem as hest I can/' 

He scarcely ever anticipated the verdict of the 

country; he was never too early; often too lata 

But when we reflect how great a change has of late 

yeara come over the political action of the country ; 

how completely the general mles^ and many even 

of the smaller details, of our policy are now decided 

by puhlic opinion out of doors * ; how entirely both 

* Mr Disraeli, indeed, conceives that much of this change lies 
at th e door of Sir Bobert PeeL No miniaterj" he sajs^ ever 
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ministers and parliament have become mere instru- 
ments to legalise, embody, and execute those decisions 
to which the exertions of independent thinkers and 
associated bodies have gradually led the national 
mind, — it may be questioned whether a man who 
sympathises and adopts, is not more needed at the 
helm, in our times, than a man who initiates — still 
more than one who anticipates or misreads. The day 
is past when British rulers could govern according to 
the dictates of their own wisdom ; nothing can now 
be done that the country is not ripe for ; and a 
minister who is too forward for his age finds himself 
simply powerless. 

" Had the intellect of Sir Robert Peel," says Mr Roebuck, 
been of a bolder and more original cast, he would probably 
have been a less successful minister, as in that case he might 
oftcfU have proposed reforms before the nation was prepared to 
receive them, and thus have diminished his power as a minister 
while earning the renown of a philosopher. . . • The 
philosopher who discovers great truths, and collects the 
evidence by which they are eventually established, must be 
content to have his reward in the reverence and gratitude of 
posterity, and must be satisfied with the consciousness of the 
real value and importance of his discoveries. But the statesman, 
to be useful, must be powerful ; and in a government like ours, 
and among a practical people like the English, the safest course 

diminished the power of government in this country so much as 
this eminent man. No one ever strained the constitution so 
much. He was the unconscious parent of political agitation. 
He literally forced the people out of doors to become statesmen, 
and the whole tendency of his policy was to render our institu- 
tions mere forms.'' There is much truth in this : but surely 
the Whigs must share the guilt — if guilt there be — for what 
party of late years have so constantly compelled the country to 
modify their measures and make amends for their deficiencies 
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for a reforming tninisfer \s nerer to be before Ms age. Let him 
not be obstinately wedded to any views or opinions— let him be 
ever ready to beaTj and carefully and respectfully listen to, all 
sides of every question — but let him religioualy abstain from 
appropriating or assenting to any novel conception j until the 
public thoroughly underatands and earnestly adopta it"^ — 
FrefacSj p, xix. 

On one memorable instance, however, Sir Robert 
Peel hung back behind bis aga He did not recogriise 
the demand of the nation for reform, and when he 
did, he refused to bow to its wishes* He opposed 
the Reform Bill to the last ; though when passed, he 
proclaimed it to be final and irrevocable settle- 
ment of a great constitutional question, which no 
friend to his country would attempt, directly or 
insidiously, to disturb ; " and set himself diligently 
and with consnramate sagacity to the task of reeon- 
strncting the disorganised Conservative party, on a 
basis suited to the altered circumstances of the times. 
Yet it is to be observed that no man contributed 
more largely to the success of the Reform Bill than 
Sir Robert Peel himself, — since, if it had not been for 
the breaking up of the Tory camp caused by his 
proceedings in 1829, that great measure could not 
have been carried, and indeed would never have been 
proposed. The effect, too, of the discussions on that 
measure, the conduct of the people regarding it, and 
their subsequent course at elections, in completing his 
political education, and making him tboroiighly com- 
prehend the middle classes^ can scarcely be too highly 
estimated* 
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Mr Disraeli thus sums up his able and discrimi- 
nating, but somewhat hostile, estimate of his great 
opponent : — 

''One cannot say of Sir Robert Peel, notwithstanding his 
unrivalled powers of dispatching affairs, that he was the greatest 
minister this country ever produced ; because, twice placed at 
the helm, and on the second occasion with the court and the 
parliament equally devoted to him, he never could maintain 
himself in power. Nor, notwithstanding his consummate 
parliamentary tactics, can he be described as the greatest 
party leader that ever flourished among us, for he contrived to 
destroy the most compact, powerful, and devoted party that 
ever followed a British statesman. Certainly, notwithstanding 
his great sway in debate, we cannot recognise him as oiu* 
greatest orator, for in many of the supreme requisites of oratory, 
he was singularly deficient. But what he really was, and what 
posterity will acknowledge him to have been, is the greatest 
MsMBSR OF Parliambnt that ever lived." 

Mr Roebuck's estimate is juster and more compre- 
hensive : — 

''His strongest sympathies were with the nation, and not 
with a dominant section or party; and in this he was pre- 
eminently distinguished from the Whig statesman to whom he 
was through life opposed. . . . His conduct during his last 
administration, though it gave offence, never to be forgiven, to 
some of his immediate partisans, made him the most popular 
minister, and the most powerful statesman known in England 
since the days of the first William Pitt. The nation had 
confidence in his prudence ; they believed him sincerely 
anxious to promote the welfare of his country, and to have 
real sympathies with the industrious millions of our people. 
There was a feeling, every day growing stronger, that he was 
destined to be the peoples minister ; — ^that he would be able, by 
means of popular support, to which at length he could alone 
look for aid, to depart from the rule by which the whole 
government of the country had hitherto been placed exclusively 
in the hands of the aristocracy, and to unite upon the Treasury 
bench a really national administration. . . . Entertaining 
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the hope that 3ucb was to be the ultiniata missioa of Sit Bobert 
Peel J the nation looked with eager expectation to his future 
career. He rose in their affections in proportion as he loat the 
favour of his party, and was never so powerful as when by 
that party he wua at kat acouted, and deemed to be for ever 
dismissed," 

This is quite true. During the four years that 
elapsed between his resignation of office and his 
death, he grew daily in intellectual and moral stature, 
and in favour with the great body of the people. 
For the first time in his long life be was free — 
unshackled by any party tieSj and liberated from all 
embarrassing antecedents* He stood there as the 
great Moderator " — a sort of consulting physician to 
the nation, to be called in when ordinary doctors were 
at fault* There was one service especially which it 
was hoped he might live to render. Rich in official 
experience, but unhampered by official connection — 
exempt from the snares and prejudices of ambition, 
because no ambition could aspire to a higher eminence 
than he had already reached — apart and aloof from 
all the embarrassments of party, since he had for ever 
and voluntarily ceased to be a leader— it was felt that 
he, and he only, was the statesman competent to 
examine and report upon the whole machine of our 
government— to point out the defects in its system, 
and to suggest the quarter in which a remedy was to 
be sought ; in a word, to reform Downing Street, and 
recall both the Legislature and the Executive to their 
original and proper functions. To enter further upon 
this topic — prolific as it is — would lead us into a 
digression now, for which we have no space left. 
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We must conclude. When the Duke of Wellington, 
on receiving the melancholy tidings of Sir Robert 
Peers death, emphatically pronounced him to be 
" the most honest man " he had ever known, the 
world was somewhat surprised at the peculiar terms 
of the eulogy. We were not. We can quite 
understand what the Duke meant. He intended 
to declare that in all his course his colleague had 
always appeared to him perfectly single-minded and 
conscientious. The praise was discriminating and 
deserved. We fully believe that Sir Robert Peel at 
all times did what he thought best for the country, 
according to his light and the scope of his vision ; 
that whether he walked straightly or tortuously — 
whether he changed or persevered — whether he led 
his party or deserted them, he acted in each and 
every case as his conscience, in its then state of 
enlightenment, dictated.* He did this at the cost 
of much personal pain, for he was a man acutely 
sensitive to the opinions and feelings of those around 
him, — at once proud and sensitive. Therefore we 
place him morally, though perhaps not intellectually, 
in the very first rank of public men. Would that all 
had his singleness of mind, his genuine patriotism, his 

*It an interesting fact, and one that has come to us on 
high authority, that, for many of the latter years of his life, Sir 
Eobert was in the invariable habit, at whatever hour he 
returned from Downing Street or the House of Commons, of 
reading for half an hour in some serious or religious book, 
before retiring to rest It was only by this habit, he said, 
that he could keep his mind calm and clear after the distractions 
and irritations of the day. 
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y in seeking truth, Ms caodour and courage in 
avowing error I 

Sir Robert Peel was a scholar, and a liberal and 
discerning pa.tron of the art^. He was a man of fine 
and sensitive organisation, and of judicious and ready 
benevolence. Though not social, he had many 
literary interests, and much elegant and cultivated 
taste. Possessed of immense wealthy with every 
source and avenue of pleasure at his command, it 
was no sHght merit in him that he preferred to such 
refined enjoyment the laborious and harassing service 
of his country. He had his recompense. By hia 
unblemished private character, by his unrivalled 
administrative ability, by his vast public service, 
by his unvarying moderation, he had inspired, not 
only England, bnt the world at large, with a 
respect and confidence such as few attain. After 
many fluctuations of repute, he had at length reached 
an eminence on which he stood— independent of 
office and of party — one of the recognised potentates 
of Europe * face to face, in the evening of life, with 
his work and his reward ; — his work, to aid the 
progress of those principles on which^ after much 
toil, many sacrifices, and long groping towards the 
light, he had at last laid a firm grasp ; his guerdon, 
to watch their triumph and their influences. Nobler 
occupation man could not aspire to ; sublimer power 
no ambition need desire ; greater earthly reward, 
God, out of all the rich^ of bis boundless treasury, 
has not to bestow. 



V. 



EMPLOYMENT OF OUR ASUTIC FORCES IN 
EUROPEAN WARS.^ 

The startling and novel step— for which, like so many 
novelties, we are indebted to the erratic genius who 
rules our destinies at this critical conjuncture — of sum- 
moning our Asiatic subjects to fight our European foes, 
and (to borrow Canning's phrase) calling the East upon 
the scene to redress the menaced balance of the West, 
has roused the most thoughtful and suggestive of our 
journalists to discuss the secondary and remoter con- 
sequences of that measure. In a remarkable article 
full of foresight and reflection, which well merits the 
grave consideration of both patriots and statesmen, 
the Spectator points out how pregnant with the 
widest and mightiest results the proceeding may not 
impossibly turn out to be, and how essential it is 
that at the very outset England should clearly and 
thoroughly realise those speculative issues, and make 
up the national mind whether they are to be regarded 
as fraught with evil and danger, or with beckoning 
prospects of the most magnificent and dazzling order. 
In following out this prophetic vision, however, which 

1 Fortnightlyy June 1878. 
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it doea in a spirit of anxious and thoughtful inquiry, 
it commits itself to views hoth of morals and philo- 
sophy prevalent enough no doubt, but to my mind so 
very questionable, that a searching examination of 
them is greatly to be desired. One of the Spectator's 
positions I regard as utterly unsound ; I am inclined 
to see hope and opportunities where it sees only peril 
and the probability of wrong ; and the patriotic 
temper breathing through ^ the article, while more 
moderate than m customary, seems curiously at 
variance with tho advanced and daring doctrines 
generally promulgated in its columns. 

We shall have to quote rather largely, but it is 
necessary to lay before our readers the entire substance 
of the argument we propose to question, and in the 
main to controvert. 

" Witli an audacity which, we frankly eoncede to those who 
foEow him, haA in it eomething splendid. Lord Be^Lconsfield has 
hrokeii tlirough the traditions of a century, has brcjken through 
them succasfif nlly^ and has at a stroke changed all the relations 
previoTisiy existing between India and the United Kiugdom» He 
has changed Indi& from a far-away Empire, secluded in the 
depths of Ajda, to a cloaely-coanected dependency » aitnated for 
ail purposes of pi-actical politics, and especially for war, upon the 
Mediterranean. Talk of Russian intrusion into that sea. Lord 
Beaconafield has brought India into it, with her wholt? army, and 
her houndlesa resourcea for the aupply of men» In profound 
secrecy, without a previous vote of Parliament, Tvithout a hint 
being given to the people, while hia leader in the Commons waa 
pledging himself to the lips that nothing was being done, he has 
ordered the Indian Army into Europe^ avowedly to fight a 
European people, and the Indian Army has obeyed him with 
dehght. i , , 

** So far as ohservexs well accustomed to Sepoya can perceii'ej 
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there would be no difficulty, except money, in landing 60,000 
native troops, officered, drilled, and provided like Europeans, in 
any part of the Mediterranean. We could conquer the Turkish 
Empire in Asia from the European side, and never expend an 
Englishman. . . . 

No such alteration in the position of this country as a fighting 
Power has occurred since she substituted Regular regiments for 
train-bands and feudal retainers, and it involves- the entire 
future relation of the English people to themselves and to the 
world. . . . 

" We are constrained to believe, and we would gladly believe 
the contrary, that it will affect those relations for evil. We 
cannot think it well for any nation to be able to fight by deputy, 
to be able to wage war without making sacrifices, to be able to 
win territories for themselves through the aid of men who have no 
control over their policy, and who are not to be responsible for the 
successes they achieve — and we believe such a position especially 
bad for the English people. Already the worst tendency of that 
people is the one we may call the Carthaginian — ^the desire for 
empire to be created by mercenary swords. They have fought 
their greatest campaigns by the aid of subsidised allies. They 
have resolutely^ rejected a conscription, so resolutely that, by a 
strange perversion of ideas, they have boasted of their freedom 
from it as if it were a proof of superior virtue. They have 
refused even to submit to the universal military training which 
every statesman among them of both parties would, if it were 
politically safe to speak out, tell them was directly for their good 
— would make them healthier men, more active men, and men 
with more capacity for command, for obedience, and for organisa- 
tion. With the employment of the natives of India as Imperial 
troops, the grand restraints on the English haughtiness and 
disposition to crush down instead of conciliating opposition will 
be removed. ... 

" We cannot believe that a power so terrible, and to be used 
with so little responsibility to its subjects, can be trusted to any 
government or any nation without moral and political deteriora- 
tion. The single check on the military governments of the 
Continent, the one barrier against grand wars of aggrandisement, 
is that the army is the nation, that if Prince Bismarck, or Prince 
Gortschakoff, or M. Gambetta engage in wars of conquest^ they 
must conquer by expending those who ultimately rule them. 
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Hie English people are about to throw even that check away * 
and embark on huge enterprises in the securityj or at least in the 
belief that they have behind them the soldierg of a continent 
whom they rule, hut wlio are not themselves, to whom they need 
only give pay and honours. That the men come voluntarily, 
wiliLngly, even delightedly to the work does uot alter the ca^, 
which is this,— that they are not us, that the burden of the 
sadaesus of their loss does not fall on English homes. Take them 
in the very best p^iint of view, a true poiDt, it would seem, for 
the hour, as our williDg allies, and still they relieve ue of a strain 
which, if it ought to be borne, ought to he home alone by the 
nation which decides that it has to be entl tired. There are no allies 
on earth to whom a people like the English, with their secular 
history of effort and of freedom, ought to entrust their work. 
There is in the whole arrangement a shifting of the burden from 
the rulers on to their dependants, a reliance on eicpense as an 
equivaJeiit for self-sacrifice, a postponement of national duty for 
the sake of national ease, which can produce no good. Can it be 
well that at this moment, when temper and rea^u are still 
struggling, that the second restraining force should be removed, 
that they should be reminded that they can dispose of other l acfs 
than their own, that tliey have a recruitiug-ground in Asia which 
c50Bts them nothing hut money, and which cannot he exhausted I 
We say nothing of what appears to us the wickedness of ruling 
India because Europe is nobler than Am^, and then calling in 
Asia to heat down Europe ; nothing of the fierce jealousy which 
all Europe will henceforth feel of our possession of the mighty 
Empire at last brought home to its doors — an Empire which ^ 
if its people will fight on our side, becomes a seventh Great 
Power, stronger for invasion than any of the six, except^ perhaps, 
Germauy^ — and confine ourselves to the single andj as we believe, 
unanswerable question^— Is it well, for the sake of success in a 
single quarrel, to deteriorate the nation, to make universal 
military training impossihlej to rely on Asiatic swords instead 
of our own, to sink from the Roman position, of which we were 
ao proud^ to the Carthaginian 1 The nation seems for the 
moment intoxicated with its new strength, but when the states- 
men meet again, we trust that among them, at least, we shall 
find a few who can think of the futme as well as the present, 
and plead that national strength can never he found in a 
measure which^ ao far as it sucoeedsj must emasculate the 
national character. 
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The first comment we have to make is, that the 
Spectator not only condemns Englishmen for declining 
to submit the whole youth of the nation to that 
" universal military training " which is the fashion 
and the law elsewhere, and which, our Contemporary 
maintains, is judged by every statesman of all parties 
to be politically desirable, and indeed essential, both 
in a social, personal, and even moral point of view — 
but goes on to blame them in the most decided terms 
for that obstinate " perversion of ideas " which makes 
them insist on raising their standing armies by volun- 
tary enlistment, instead of by obligatory and forcible 
conscription, according to the example set us by the 
military empires and republics of the Continent. Now 
the former doctrine we shall not here elaborately con- 
trovert ; we may even admit that the adoption of the 
training recommended would be attended with some 
incidental and collateral gains, though at the cost of 
risking or surrendering a certain portion of our indus- 
trial supremacy, already gravely menaced. But we 
cannot but think that the view in question springs 
from hasty and partial consideration. The Spectator 
overlooks one of the most undesirable, and yet in- 
evitable, consequences of the system it recommends. 
Military training cannot fail to generate military tastes; 
you cannot create warlike discipline and habits with- 
out at the same time fostering warlike ideas; it is 
idle and shallow, it seems to us, to fancy that you can 
make a camp life, habituation to arms and tactics, 
direct preparation, that is, for the work of fighting 
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and slaughter (for, in plain terms, it means this, if it 
means anything serious at all) the earliest and most 
universal occupation of the yoong citi^ien in his most 
plastic years, the indispensable preliminary to all the 
other Yarious businesses of life, without instilling into 
his miud the notion that aDtagonism, conflict, and 
campaigning are likely enough to be the paramount, 
and may be the most sacred, as they can easily become 
the most welcome, functions claimed for him by the 
State. You say to tbe youth as soon as he comes 
forth from school and college, teeming with fun, over- 
flowing with energy, eager for adventure, *^ First of 
all you must be ready to fight, you must qualify your- 
self to fight well, and to fight against any one whom 
your country or your colonel tells you to regard as an 
«nemy ; ** — and then you fancy that after a couple of 
years spent in learning this lesson, and learning it in 
daily companionship with hundreds of others as busy 
%vith it as himself, he will not have taken to the trade 
with zeal, and like it better than the more laborious and 
less exciting callings by which bread is to be earned, 
families maintained, and the nation carried forward 
in its progress. Is there foresight, is there wisdom, 
is there even sound sense or solid morals in proposing 
thus to arouse and engrain in the natures of the whole 
coming generation those sentiments of Chauvinism, 
ambition, and aggrandisement, so easily disguised 
under the names of patriotism and preparation, which 
now on the Continent are keeping millions under 
-arms, which engross half the engineering talent of the 
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time in devising weapons for mutual destruction, and 
which we are beginning dimly to recognise as consti- 
tuting the curse and opprobrium of our age ? If there 
is a nation in Europe qualified by its blessed insularity, 
its dawning morality, its incipient perceptions of what 
is truly great and wise to give a new direction to the 
march of human progress, that nation surely is our 
own; and yet we are urged quite gratuitously, and 
apparently in the pure excitement of the imitative 
spirit, to throw aside our noble possibilities and to 
follow the vulgar example of military monsdrchies else- 
where, who have neither our rare exemptions nor our 
loftier aims. 

The Spectator has never been distinguished for its 
pacific temper, but at least it has always taken a high 
moral tone, and in dealing with political questions has 
been prone to consider, more than most journals, what 
was right or wrong rather than what was expedient 
or the contrary. It has usually gone in for resolute 
conscientiousness — often for downright Christianity; 
and no public instructor has preached the Fiat justiMa 
mat ccelum with sterner courage. Therefore we are 
the more surprised at finding our high-minded guide 
appearing as an enthusiastic votary not only of uni- 
versal military training as the most obligatory part of 
the curriculum of national education, but of imperative 
and inescapable conscription as the fittest mode of 
recruiting our standing armies. We have always 
understood that if there be one thing indisputably 
wicked, it is to take human life otherwise than in 
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self-defence, or by necessity, or in a righteous quarrel; 
that to slaughter^ and to slaughter wholesale, men who 
have done you no wrong, against whom you feel no 
anger, and with whom you were the best of friends 
but yesterday, is to commit this pHmd fade wicked 
action in its most succinct and naked form ; and that 
to do all this at the command of your superior in 
military rank or administrative position » of whom you 
ask no questions and upon whose wisdom^ justice^ or 
temper^ you have no reason to place reliance, is if 
possible an aggravation of the criminality of the 
original proceeding. An army collected and officered 
by voluntary enlistment is composed either of men so 
unthinking, and with the moral sense so nnawakened 
or so inchoate, that the reality of the position in which 
they have placed themselves has never presented itself 
to their imagination ; or of those who, by a process of 
sophistry which they call reasoning, have persuaded 
themselves that it is their duty to serve their country 
in this anomalous fashion, and m tliis special and 
probably congenial office ; that it is for their rulers — 
wise or foolish, good or bad — to determine the right- 
eousness of the war, and for themselves to obey bimdly 
and never sufifer the question of right or wrong to 
present itself to their thoughts and disturb the con- 
centrated simplicity and effectiveness of their violence; 
or perhaps that the entire sinfulness of the act — if 
sinfulness there he, as there usually is— lies with thoii^ 
who give the command, and not with those who 
execute it ; so that neither generals nor soldiers, but 
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only the Sovereign or the Cabinet, incur the faintest 
responsibility here or risk of punishment hereafter, 
however oppressive, iniquitous, scandalous, and san- 
guinary the war and its details may be. Somehow or 
other these men contrive to satisfy their . consciences, 
incomprehensible as the modus operandi may appear 
to us : those who believe in inherited guilt and altru- 
istic punishment and imputed righteousness and vicar- 
ious redemption, may conceivably count upon vicarious 
damnation likewise ; and thus go to the soldier's 
massacre or the soldier's grave with the cceur Uger 
of Emile Ollivier, or the glowing enthusiasm of the 
undoubting Islamite. They must settle the matter 
with themselves, do the questionable duty they have 
chosen, and accept the consequences they have incurred 
--or determined to ignore. They have voluntarily 
selected their career ; it has not been forced upon 
them from above, or ah extra, or by lot. 

But in the case of an army raised by conscription, 
this cannot be said. The precise opposite must in 
thousands of instances be true. The ballot is no 
respecter of persons — still less of consciences or con- 
victions. Troops collected by lot will contain even 
now numbers who hate war, some who believe it in 
any circumstance to be wrong, far more who know 
that in nine cases out of ten it is foolish, and who 
believe it in five cases out of six to be distinctly and 
flagrantly unjust, a positive sin on the part of those 
who bring it about, or who suffer it by carelessness or 
clumsiness to come about, a sin (only less grievou 
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possibly because veiled or clouded by the perplexity of 
conflicting duties) in those who aid it and enact it by 
becoming its reluctant and saddened instruments. 
The number who bold these sentiments in the innet- 
jnost recesses of their nature is increasing year by year- 
It is the aim and the function of our moralists and 
preachers, of many of our wisest statesmen, and of 
hundreds of our economists and public writers, to swell 
this number : even the Spectator, bellicose as its 
instiacta are, has often, with pardonable inconsistency^ 
laboured for tliis end ; and it is impossible to doubt^ 
in spite of the attitude of Europe at the present hour, 
that tbis condemnation of war in all but tbe most rare 
and exceptional contingencies— that is in defence of 
the rights, the liberties, the duty or the honour, of the 
assailed — will spread as sense and civilisation make 
way among mankind, will become the mark and the 
measure of that civilisation for which we are all really 
or nominally striving ; and that this condemnation 
will ere long deepen and intensify into general 
abhorrence. Yet what are the advocates of con- 
scription con tending for? Simply for a law which, by 
force and under severe penalties, shall compel all 
tliose increasing thousands — the SUte, be it re- 
membered , and the beckoning esamples of their 
fellow-men, those who feel already as we trust we 
may all feel in time — to inflict what they know to be 
a wrong, to commit what they believe to be a crime, 
and to do this under the peremptory orders of men 
whom they regard as utterly mistaken, and have ample 
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reason to fancy both incompetent and passionate, and 
perhaps self-seeking and unconscientious into the 
bargain. There is no escape, no refuge, no alternative 
for the victims thus cruelly *' impressed '* into the 
service. They may not resign ; they cannot desert — 
that is dishonour ; they cannot refuse — ^that would be 
flogging, branding, or disgraceful death — death which 
few would have the courage to canonize as martyrdom* 
The case is so grave, the elements of the question so 
undeniable, the public conscience is already so far 
partially awakening, that even now a few of the more 
excitable of our eminent divines are venturing to 
pronounce that in an unjust war (which they believe 
the menaced one to be) those who think as they think 
ought to " throw up their commissions," and refuse to 
fight. But what officer dare — perhaps we might ask 
what officer could — resign his commission on the eve 
of a campaign, any more than a naval captain could 
unbelt his sword and go below when alongside of the 
onemy's ship, and so avoid participation in his 
country's sin ? Probably we might ask more perti- 
nently, What officer has a right to retire from the 
service because he believes this special service to be 
iniquitous and criminal? His scruples should have 
come to him much earlier. When he entered the 
service he bound himself to obey his Sovereign's 
orders without distinction of innocence or guilt He 
bartered away once for all, and without a hesitation, 
a murmur, or a thought, " his right of refusing to do 
wrong." Again: is there to be no consideration for 
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tlie private who has been forced into the ranks by the 
conscription which our illogical moralists are so zealous 
to establish ? The dilemma comes upon him, as well 
as upon his coloael, as the Scripture says, " like pain 
upon a womau in travail, and there is no escape." 

But conscription is not only indefensible as being 
immoral : I believe it to be wasteful and unscientific, 
and therefore unstatesmanlike as well. It is a scheme 
^^hich neglects and abuses the resources of the country. 
There are to be found among us in teeming thousands 
men who could serve the State excellently as soldiers, 
and who can be made useful to it in no other way — 
the roughs^ the reckless, tho idle, the incurably 
impetuous, the insatiably adventurous, those to whom 
a life of steady industry is an abomination and almost 
an impossibility, those who are not exactly bad, but 
pretty certain to become bad if left to themselves. To 
these men the profession of a aoldier would be genial 
in everything except its discipline, and discipUne is 
precisely what they need, and cannot do without. 
Their exuberant energies, a curse to the community 
otherwise^ would be utilised in imiform. They are 
nearly certain to become criminals if they are not 
made recruits. If you do not enlist them in the 
mnbs yqu may lay your account for maintaining them 
for half their life in gaol i — if you do you would make 
them patriots instead of prisoners — not to dwell on 
the economical consideration that you can maintain 
them more cheaply iu the barrack than in the 
penitentiary. But there is a further reflection which. 
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with many minds, will weigh yet heavier — ycni wiU be 
raising them enormously in the moral as in the social 
scale. To the industrious peasant or the skilful 
artisan, more obviously and deplorably still to those 
better natures whom a blind conscription would sweep 
into the ranks, the career of the private soldier would 
be a step downwards, and might be moral ruin : to 
the rough and the potential malefactor it would be a 
step upwards, possibly salvation. Those who have 
contrasted the drafted militia-man or the raw recruit 
lounging into the dep6t, with the same man after six 
months* discipline, are often astounded at the meta- 
morphosis that short time has wrought ; and with the 
great majority of these subjects the stem discipline of 
the drill sergeant is the only schooling adequate or 
suitable to their vehement natures. The rough, who, 
left to run wild, would rapidly have developed into the 
ruffian, learns as a soldier to serve the conmiunity he 
would otherwise have preyed upon, and acquires that 
self-respect which is the first step to good, and may 
even, among the possibilities of war, earn success and 
distinction which will make a man of him for ever. 
It is strange that this view of the subject, obvious 
enough, one would suppose, should have been so 
habitually overlooked by our "world-betterers/' and 
that these abounding and appropriate resources for our 
national defence, this social muck — "wealth in the 
wrong place" (to borrow the metaphor of Lord 
Palmerston) — should have been regarded as mere 
muck " to be got rid of. 
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So much for the rank and file of our standing 
armiea. The oflScers are to be found just as easily 
and to be utiHsed just as well. The raw material for 
command and guidance, as well as for disciplined 
obedience and courage^ is to he found Among us in 
equally rich abundance, only we have to look for it 
in other quarters. The rough among the mass has 
his analogue in the higher orders, and in ample 
numbers, only he is an improved specimeu and is 
called by another name. No country in the world, 
perhaps, so swarms with idle swells/' capable of 
good, but doomed, too probably, by snrroundiDg cir- 
cumstanceSj to evil — with their faces set less towards 
Jerusalem than towards Jericho. The families both of 
the nobility and gentry, and of those who aspire to be 
classed with them, and are often quite as wealthy, 
abound with young men following no calling or pro- 
fession and exempted by parental riches from the 
necessity of working for a living, yet not endowed 
with that particular kind of property which of itself 
entails and constitutes an occupation, who begin life 
with nothing to do^ and before long find that nothing 
rather burdensome and very dangerous j energetic, 
athletic, and courageous, hating study and stagnation, 
eager for adventure, fit for command or competent to 
leam it through the channel of obedience, prone to 
mischief, not unlikely to become noxious, and often 
worthless and contemptible as well ; doing harm, and 
often great harm, simply because they have literally no 
scope for the overflowing energies and hidden capabilities 
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of a magnificent physique. These are precisely 
the natures of whom first-rate oflBcers ought to be 
made; who should become officers just because 
there is no other career or profession open to them 
and suited for them ; who are neither clever enough 
nor disposed enough for sedentary toil to be attracted 
to the Bar, nor sober and grave enough to be fitted 
for the Church, but who at the head of a regiment in 
active service would be accurately in their place, and 
who, if they are not there, will dawdle through life 
wasting it, scarcely enjoying it, perhaps even disgrac- 
ing both talents and opportunities, mere sportsmen in 
their youth, mere club-saunterers when age comes. 
To men of this class a commission in the army, 
especially in regiments intending service or in 
scientific corps, would be absolute redemption ; and 
no one who is not acquainted with the circles of 
society in which they swarm, can know either what 
thousands of them there are, what splendid commanders 
many of them might be made, nor how utterly incap- 
able any other school than the army would prove to 
make the great majority of them what they ought to 
be. Such men, it would seem, ought to be enticed 
into the service, not deterred from it at the threshold 
by needless or inappropriate intellectual^requirements. 
It would suffice that the demands as to capacity and 
conduct should be adequate, and that the purely pro- 
fessional teaching and discipline should be thorough 
and sagacious. In a word, we would endeavour to 
utilise the idle, the adventurous, and the energetic in 
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the higher aud the lower ranks alike — to get service 
out of those who will be the enemies of society if you 
do not make them its defenders — to get out of them 
the sole and the special service they are qualified to 
render — and to get them by voluntary enlistment 
(which has never failed ua yet)j and not by the sweep 
of a drag-net which collects the unwilling and incom- 
petent at random. 

Of course if the system of remplagants be admitted, 
if those on whom the lot has fallen are allowed to 
purchase substitutes, and conscription be mitigated or 
virtually annulled by so inconsistent a contrivance, 
the chief objections to it fall to the ground. But 
then the arguments which recommend it to the popu- 
lar fancy fall to the ground alsOj and a new set of dis- 
suasives come to the front. ^Tiat becomes of the 
merit or equity of a function, obligatory on all citizens 
without distinction, which yet can be dincharged by 
deputy, of a duty which cau be evaded by a money 
payment, of a theoretically universal burden which yet 
pi-actically falls upon the poor alone ? Is there in any 
land a more monstrous partiality recognised by law ? 
Yes ; perhaps there is one yet stronger, and it arises 
out of the identical arrangement. Where eke have 
we a tax levied hy lot ? What should we think of tUai- 
mating the importers of tea or tobacco, for ejt ample, 
to determine which of them should pay the custom'fi 
duty ? Or to settle which of a dozen publicans shall 
he mulcted for an excise license ? Yet how, in prin- 
ciplcj would such a system diflfer from an appeal to 
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the ballot-box to ascertain who, out of a thousand 
youths just completing their twentieth year, shall 
either be drafted into an unwelcome profession, or 
pay twenty guineas for exemption ? Wherein would 
consist the sagacity or the justice of drawing lots 
among citizens, all equal in the eye of the law, as to 
which of them shall and which shall not contribute, 
in purse or person, to the treasury of their common 
country ? 

There is logic and there is equity in a system like 
that of Germany, which makes every man without 
exception a soldier for a given portion of his life, 
whatever deterring considerations may be urged against 
it. But I can recognise neither wisdom nor justice 
in a law which leaves to mere blind chance the 
decision who shall risk his life for his native land, 
who shall swell its revenue, and who shall escape 
either obligation. Necessity might drive a nation to 
measures so anomalous, but of such necessity there is 
no question here. 

The principal grounds on which we are inclined to 
join issue with the Spectator as to the propriety of 
employing our Indian troops in our imperial and 
European wars may be gathered from the above 
reasoning. We agree that it is the commencement 
of a new line of action, a line which is capable of 
indefinite extension, and one, therefore, which should 
be maturely and dispassionately weighed, and not 
adopted on a sudden emergency, or at the bidding of 
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mere Executive caprice- It ia arguable enough, and 
probably true, that this particular action of the Cabinet 
involves a stretch of the royal prerogative, in some 
points qiie!5tioDable and indecorous, and probably 
transgressing the limits of the constitution. This, 
howeverj if the country m decide, can easily be 
rectified for the future by regular parliamentary pro- 
ceeding. We feel, too, that the practice — -if it once 
became a practice — might open upon our Eastern 
Empire financial complications^ and possibly also 
serious danger — danger which experieuced lodian 
statesmen are not disposeii to underestimate. It may 
be perilous to drain Hindostan periodically of corps 
d' anfii4e that might be needed on the spot ; and in 
order to escape this risk we should probably be in- 
duced to maintain our Indian forces at a strength not 
required by Indian needs, and therefore not justly 
chargeable on Indian resources — which, indeed^ could 
not bear them, and ought not to be strained to bear 
them. It might also be dangerous, it is supposed, to 
our now recognised, unquestioned, and peaceful 
supremacy in that anomalous portion of the British 
Empire, to accustom native tribes and troops, dis- 
ciplined and warlike, whom \ve have conquered and 
taught to feel our superiority, and trained under 
British officers to subdue all Oriental foes— to accus- 
tom these to meet on equal tenns and defeat white 
forces, among which might be some of the best regi- 
ments of European monarchies. The Oriental imagina- 
tion IE vivid and not altogether without a rude logic 
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of its own ; and these troops, returning home flashed 
with victory and thirsting for action might, it is con- 
ceived, forgetting the warning memories of 1857, 
begin to fancy that their English leaders and fellow- 
soldiers might not be more unconquerable than their 
Russian foes, and might, with or without, real pro- 
vocation, grow more turbulent and formidable than 
they have been hitherto. At all events, these forces 
— scores of thousands probably enough, no longer 
wanted, would be diflScult and costly to keep in idle- 
ness, and yet not safe to disband — would inevitably, 
deal with them as we pleased, be a fresh embarrass- 
ment added to our many Indian problems. These 
considerations, admittedly grave ones, and of pressing 
practicality, we do not propose to discuss ; they lie 
beyond our present range of vision. 

But the Spectator, and many of our more reflective 
politicians besides, see a wider and deeper mischief in 
the distance — two distinct mischiefs indeed ; mischiefe 
which, if real, are assuredly not to be made light of 
or ignored. They believe that the use of Indian 
troops — who are ready and anxious to fight, who fight 
well, and who can be had to fight in an^ numbers — 
would, once inaugurated, be resorted to on all occasions, 
and would thus accustom us to depend on mercenaries, 
and, rapidly and certainly, make Englishmen the 
purse-proud snobs it is always in them to become. 
They fear, further, that the possession of these almost 
inexhaustible military resources, costing us nothing but 
their pay and their commissariat, would render Great 
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Britain the meddlesome bully of Europe, and perhaps 
the oppressor of our colonies as well ; in a word, that 
Imving boundless power, we should be prone to trust 
to this power instead of to the equity of our rule or 
the righteousness of our cause. Do these surmises 
point to true rocks ahead or merely fanciful ones? 
And if real, what antagonistic considerations have to 
be set against them ? Let us deal with the last fore- 
boding to begin with. We think it uiay be dealt with 
briefly, Indeedj it strikes us as all but imaginary. 

In the i first place the argument appears to be 
erroneous au fond. It is analogous to that which 
used to be so favourite a one with the Manchester 
School of Economists in their younger days, and which 
is not wholly out of currency even now; Don't trust 
the Ministers with money — they are certain to misuse 
it. They are incurable spendthrifts — only by reduc- 
ing their allowance can you keep them within bounds 
at all. Cut down the Budget to the lowest limit, even 
at the risk of cutting into the quick — -because only 
thus can you exercise any check on wasteful and 
mischievous expenditure/' Now surely this style of 
reasoning should be out of date. I think we have 
reached that stage of political training when we need 
not curtail our means lest we should apply them wrong- 
fully. We ought to have at least power to do oar 
duty, and to trust to our morals and our sense not to 
abuse that power. We oiight to have outgrown that 
period of political infancy^ when we need to be kept 
poor and weak, lest we should squander our riches and^ 
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prostitute our strength. I am even disposed to think 
that some among us have occasionally been too much 
influenced by the feeling, when called upon for action, 
" Oh ! we cannot afford this, or we must not risk 
that," — sentiments which are scarcely seeming in a 
great nation or in a high-minded statesman. I do 
not believe that there is the slightest danger lest our 
boundless command of Indian troops should induce us 
to conquer or control the Kaffirs of the Cape or the 
negroes of Jamaica by the strong arm instead of by 
righteous, considerate, and judicious government. I 
am not sure that there has not sometimes been an 
inclination, half soft, half stingy, to meet turbulence 
and rebellion rather by temporising than by firm 
resistance and thorough and conclusive measures. I 
am quite sure that in the present temper of our 
moralists in the press and our Radicals in the House 
of Commons, to say nothing of the too frequent line 
of criticism adopted by whichever party happens to be 
'* her Majesty's Opposition," there is quite enough to 
prevent the governors of our dependencies, or the 
generals they employ, from venturing on proceedings 
which are fairly assailable on the grounds of humanity 
or justice. Probably the danger is, in these days when 
military daring is so common and civil courage so 
rare, lest those who serve their country in high com- 
mand and in trying emergencies, should consider 
rather what proceedings will be approved at home 
and be defensible in Parliament, than what would be 
jnost suitable for the aim in view, and therefore pro- 




bably in trutb most right, kiad, and wise. With 
regard, again, to our action in the angry controversies 
which break out from time to time in Europe, we may, 
I thinkj be satisfied at last that — ^ thanks to the high, 
if not always sound or sober, tone taken by several of 
our more Christian and sympathetic statesmeDj whom 
probably it would be invidious to name— thanks also 
to the Press, which (with exceptions, no doubt) has 
seconded their remonstrances so well — -the moral sen- 
sibilities of England have become so awakened, if we 
may not say enlightened, that it would be next to 
impossible for any government to drag us into a war, 
or enterprise, or course of conduct which was distinctly 
unrighteous or overbearing, and could be shown to the 
prevailing sense and conscience of the nation to be 
such. And it is somewhat curious and startling to 
find the Spectator thus anxious to tie our hands and 
impair our powers of doing whatever we deem it our 
duty to do without counting the difficulty or the cost 
— the Spectator which, with all ita merits, has at least 
never been non -intervening or pacific, hut rather per- 
haps over-prompt to rouse the sleeping vigilance of 
Britain against the first symptoms of encroachment — 
to embrace every generous cause in any quarter how- 
ever distant, to make herself the righter of every 
wrong, and the champion of the oppressed throughout 
the world. I may be short-sighted, I may be partial, 
but I sincerely believe that if there be any nation 
which can be safely trusted with the powder tc work 
its will, to do what it deems right and beneficent 

T 
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according to the measure of its lights (often limited, 
coloured, and refracted beyond question), that nation 
is our own. Now, at least, amid all our failures and 
mistakes, we try to act fairly towards those we deal 
with; we endeavour to rule with equity, and with a 
genuine desire . to do them good, those who are com- 
mitted to our sway; and we doubt whether the same 
can be said of any other State. 

In answer to the other class of arguments so forcibly 
urged by the Spectator, we have to plead that, while 
recognising to the full the risk and the ignominy of 
a nation, either from weakness, laziness, or luxury, 
committing its defence to aliens and hirelings, we dispute 
the analogy of the cases and the relevancy of the 
warning. In the first place the Sikhs and other war- 
like tribes of India under our sway are not " mercen- 
aries " in any strict sense of the word. The epithet 
is scarcely more applicable to them than to the Celts 
of Ireland or to the Highlanders of Scotland, who were 
subdued, indeed, far earlier, but who were our enemies 
once, and some of whom are hardly amalgamated yet, 
but who fight side by side with the Saxon portion of 
our armies, and who have served us with equal loyalty 
and courage. Our coloured Indian forces are the 
subjects of our Sovereign as much as our Canadian or 
Australian brethren — perhaps even more so, for these 
are self-governing colonists, which the Indians are not 
— and would, it is believed, fight for their "Empress" 
with unquestioned fidelity and zeal They are paid, 
no doubt, for their services, just as our recruits at 
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home are paid, but these services are voluutarily ren- 
dered in both mstaoces alike. Being our subjects, and 
having entered the military profes.sion by choice, and 
agreeing gladly and eagerly to follow our lead to any 
country and to support us against any foe, we consider 
that we are entitled to avail ourselves of their services 
as freely as we should those of our volunteers at homo 
or the regiments which might be offered to us by 
New Zealand or the Dominion — holding that the 
duties of British subjeGts are as wide as the dangers 
of the British empire, and that all the races 
Britain governs and protects may be righteously called 
upon to share in her defence. We cannot echo the 
sentiment so eloquently dwelt on by the writer we 
are controverting, that there is something unworthy 
in "a people like the English, with their secular 
history of effort and of freedom," entrusting their 
tasks to others, to allies, however eager, reliable, and 
competent ; nor can we share the fear he intimates, 
but scarcely feels, lej^tj Carthaginiau-like, we should 
grow soft, and become fond of doiug all our rougher 
work by deputy. The troops whom we me we should 
command and lead as well ; and the expectation that 
the soldiers would ever learn to despise or desire to 
resist the British officers who have shared with them 
the dangers of the battle, the glory of the victory, and 
" the rapture of the strife," we may be allowed to look 
upon as fanciful Equally are we inclined to treat as 
fanciful the probability that either the upper or the 
lower classes of our race will ever be cured of their 
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power of doing good as the only conceivable means of 
preventing us from doing evil 

That the influence of Great Britain in the Areo- 
pagus of Europe has been greatly augmented at this 
crisis by the knowledge that she has the vast military 
strength of India at command, and is prepared, if 
called upon, to use it, is, we apprehend, indisputable ; 
and the danger, which we dispute as little, that our 
Government have shown an inclination to use this 
reserve of force in an unwise and unrighteous quarrel, 
is a reason for controlling or changing our rulers, but 
scarcely for renouncing our power. 



IDINBURQH : TURMBULL AND SPKAK8, PBIVTBM. 



TRUBNER'S ORIENTAL SERIES. 



" A koowledge t>f tho commonplace, at Icast^ of Orientid literature^ j^hilo* 
soph>\ and religion ia neceBsary to the general reader of tbe preaent liaj 
nj an acquaintance with the Latin and Gret'k classics was a generation or so 
ago. Immense etridea have been made witiiin the present century in these 
hranchea af learning ; Sanskrit has been brought within the range of accurate 
philology,, and it^ invaluable ancient lltetiiture thiiron^hly investigated ; tho 
language and sacred books of the Zoroastrian.^ tiHve bef*n laid bare ; Egyptian, 
Assyrian, and other records of the retiiote past have been decipberedn and a 
group of scholars speak of «till more recondite Accadiitq and Hittite menu- 
ments ; but tiie results of all the sohtklarship that hua been devoted to these 
anbjaotsi have been almost hiiiocessibid to the public because they were con- 
tained for the most part in katn^^d or expeuiive work^, or scattered through- 
out the numbers of scientLfic periodicals.^ Messrs. TiiUBNER h Co«, in a apidt 
of enterprise which does tbem infinite credit ^ have determined to supply the 
eonstantly-inoreasing want, and to give in a popular, or, at least, a compre- 
henaive form, aU this mas& of knowledge to the world."— rim m. 



IfOW READY, 
Post a TO, pp* s6B, with Mnw oloth, pritte i6b, 

THE INDIAN EMPIEE r ITS HISTOEY, PEOPLE, 
AND PEODTTCTS. 

Being a revised form of the article Ijidia,'" in the **Imii^rial Gazetteer,** 
remodelled into chapters, brought up to date, and incorporating 
the general results of the Oensus of i88i« 

Bt W. W. HUNTEE, 0,I.B., 
Director-General of Statistics lo the Government of India^ 

"The artiolq 'IndliLj* in Volume IV, „ is tbo touchjitone of the Ts-ork, and prove* 
^elearly enough the Aterling metal of whicb it is wrought. It roptaeH^nti] ths eBFonco 
of the loo Tolumea which contain tho re*i»ltfi of the utatlaticiil survey conducted by 
Dr. Hunter throughout each of the 340 dlatricsts of India. It ia» todreover, tJiq only 
ftttezspt tbAt has erer beon msde to fhaw how t>ie lodlan people ha^e been built up, 
and the evidsnce from the original materbilA hEia been for the first time sifted &ud 
nxauiined Ibe llgbt of the lo{^ reaeatrcb ia which the fiuthor was for so lor' 
engaged. TTfrntr, 
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TBS FOLLOWmO WORKS HATE ALREADY APPEARED:— 
Thifd EditioD, pcul Svo, cloth, pp, ivL— 42B, price i6eL 

ESSAYS OK THE SACKED LANGUAGE, WBITlirGS, 
AND RELIGION OF THE PAESIS* 
Bt martin HAUG, Pa.D., 
Ijkit of ih« Unimmitie* of Tubin^ti^ Gi^ttiDgen, und Boon ; SapertntetideDt 
of SMtfikrit Slo4i«« ProfeAiiur of S&nikrit in the Poona College. 
Kditid Aim Enlarged et Db. K W. WEST. 
To wM^h TM added a Biompbical Memoii- of the late Dr. Haug 
by Prof. E. P. Evans. 

L Riitoiy of the Eeeeucliefl into tho Sacred Writinp^ and lUli^on of tho 

Partu, frazn tbe Earlieflt Time^ down to the Present. 
Ih rAngm*g«i of Ibo F^zvi ScripttiTeA. 
IIL The Zeftd'Avetta^ or the Scripture of the Pftrsi^. 
IV* The Zorcmtriiui Eetigioii, a« to its Origin xnd Development. 

It » ^Hikjrs on the B«CT«d lAOgiiflga, Wrttin>gtt, And Relij^uTi of the Plaritlfl/ by tbo 
|«to Dr. Ilwtiii Uiuigi fidltod by Or/K W, WmL Tiie autbor intended, cm hit retEirii 
from ]lldti^ to ez]»uid tba nutartAk eantalued iu this work tuto a cDtnprehonHive 
ncvouat <vf tha Zaroutri^ rali^n, Init tlie design wua ^stmted by Mh UTLtimcly 
da^QL. We hftTe. h&wever, in « ocmciaft and rendabJe farm, a hJjttorj of tbe resoEirchea 
liiU) ihe «jicrtid writinffn ftiid reliirfon tuf the F^ih from tb« ettrlioat times down to 
tbt i>r»eDt — 4 dlaaettation on tli* IvoMiuhg^ of tiie Parel ScriptiireB, a t^aciBljaitton 
I.I %li9 Zeud-ATBKtii, or the Script UJ« ol tlw Pan^is, !i dissertsition on the Xoroaa- 
trinn religitiUj witJi CHpedal refenoioe to Itn origin and development. 

Poat 8¥0, oloili, pp. Till. — 176, price yh^ 6d* 
TEXTS FEOM THE BUDDHIST CANON 

COMMONLY KNOWN AS DHAMMAPADA." 
WUh Accfinipantftn^ I^arraiii^s, 

Tmiitlftted from the Chine** by B* BEAL^ B,A*» ProftasHjr of Cbinese, 

UaiTeraitj College, Londint. 
The DhiLniniRpiiilat ^ hitherto knowvi by the Fidi Text Bdition, as edited 
by FivuftboU, by Max Miiller'a English, and Atbrecht Weber^a Germ an 
tmnalAtioni, consists only of twenty-ni); ohnptera or sections, whilst the 
Chinwe TersioHj or raiher receoBion^ as now translated by Mr. Beal, coti- 
siate of tbirty-nine sections. The students of Pali who poasefl* Fau^boira 
text, or either of tlie nbove-tiflimed translation a, will therefore need a want 
Mn Bi^ara English r*?nideritig of the Chinese version ; the thirteen abo Ve- 
nn me4 additional itKitiona not betn^ acceaaible to them in any other form ; 
fott even if tliey underatand OhineAer the Chiaese origiaal would bo 
obtainikble hj them, 

"> Mr, Bears rendering of the Chinese tranalmtion la a moHt vidiiable nM to the 
odtliTAl aiudy of tbe wnrk. It coDtaiiis authentic] tfixta gathered from ondeii'*' 
cuiDnlcal b<H>ks, and genervUy conneoted with »ome Incident in tkio history gf 
Buddha. Their great iutereet^ however, ctmi^ij^tii in the light which they throw upon 
vverydiif life In India iit thti rai:nute iMjriiid nt which tbe^ were written^ And upon 
the method of tCAchlng adoptjed hf the foimder of the religion. The met hod 
employed vim princlpiUy poiiable, and the dlmpHuity of the tales and tlie exeeUence 
of tho moroijt ineuknttid, as wtU #e the stmuge holtt which thvf have reteined upon 
the mind^ of millii^nii of people^ mnlce them a very remarkable Btiidy^" — Tiitiif. 

" Mr. Bimlt hy making fl acce^ible in an English dress, h^ added t-o the grej^t acr- 
vices be baa alrefuly ronaered to tbe comparative atndy of religious Idntory/'— jicwiieintf. 

'* Valoalile aa exblbiting tbe d(K:tr Lne of the Buddbi^ta in its pureatti least adud- 
ter^ited fi^rm. It lirlngs the modern reader face to face witb EJiat elm ^le creed and rnUl 
Df ca^ndn^t which won Its way over the minds of myriadBr and which ia now nominal^ 
profesaod by 1:45 milliimR^ who hciVts cvcrliiid its &ufltcre tilmpllcity with iJinumenibu 
oeremoiilea^ forgotten itamaxlmi^ perverted its teacliing, and ao inverted its leading 
principle that n rulLglon whcee founder dented « ~ ' worutdjis that founder ^ 
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SeeonJ EdiiioMt poat 3vo, cloth, pp. xxiv. — 360, price loa* 6d. 

THE HISTORY OF IKDIAN LITEEATUEE. 

Bt ALBRECHT WEBER 

TmnslAted from the Second German Edition by John Mann, M.A,, and 
Tu^ODOB Zachabia]^^ Fh.D.f witU the jsimction of the Author. 

Bn BUHLER* Inspector of Schools in rndia^ writes : — ** When I was Vt^- 
feitBf>r of Oriental L.itiguag£s in Klphinstane College, I frequently felt the 
want of such a work to which I could refer the studeuta/' 

Profesftor Co WELL, of Cambridge, writes : — "It will he eBpeciallv useful 
to the students iu our Indian coUeiieft and uniFersities. I uaed to long for 
such a book when I wiis tejiching iu Caloutia^ Hindu istudents are Intensely 
interested in the history of Sanskrit literature, and this volume will supply 
them with all they want on the aubject.'^ 

Professor Whitney, Yale College, NewhaveUt Conn.^ U*S,A», writes : — 
" I wa« one of the class to whom the work waa originally given in the form 
of academic lectures^ At their £rst appearance they wt^re by far the most 
learned and able treatment of their subject ; and with their recent additions 
they atill maintain decidedly the same nmk.'^ 

Is perhapri the most ccmprehenaive: and lucid surrey of Saaekrlt literature 
ext&nt, Thi;^ c^wjh cnutJUned in the volume were ori^Dally delivered aft acadeEttlc 
lucturflfl, and at the time of their first publicatlt.i'n were ikckEowledged to tie by far 
the mckst Icftmed and Eibte treatment of the aubject. They have now been brought 
up to date by the addition nf all the most important mBults of recent tesettrcii, — 
Timet. 

Post 8v0, cloth, pp. lii. — 198, accompanied^ by Two Lftnguaije 
Maps, price i2b. 

A. SKETCH OF 
THE MODEEN LANGUAGES OF TEE EAST INDIES, 

By EOBEHT N. CUST. 

The Author has attempted to fill up a vacuum, the inconvenience of 
which pressed itself on hla notice. Much had been written about the 
languages of the East Indies^ but the extent of our present knowledge had 
not even been brought to a focus. It occurred to him that it might be of 
use to others to publish in an armiged form the notes which he had collected 
for his own edification. 

Supphes a deficleocy which has long been felt."— rfitiig*. 
" lliti book before ub ii3 then a valuable contribution to pbilolcfilcal scfence^ it 
passes under reTiew a vast ntitnl>er of languages^ and it giTeu^ or profeascB to give, in 
every ca^e the sutu and snbstauce of the opiniouEiand judgnieutaof the best-imormed 
write js*" — Baturtki.^ Rtmem, 

S««ond Corrected Edition, post 8vo, pp. xii.— ir6, cloth ^ price 5B. 

THE EIBTH OF THE WAE GOD. 

A Poem, Ef KALIDASA, 

Translated from the Sanskrit into English Verse by 
Eaj^pm T» H, Griffith, M.A. 

*' A very spirited rendering of the K'^ma.r^svmihha.v^^ which was firat publlsherl 
twauty-Ktc years ago, snd which we are glad to s^e made once more aofieteible."— 

** Mr. GrlfBth'a very spirited retidfiring ia weH known to most who are at si 
interested in Indian Lfterature, or enjoy the tendemcett of feeling and rich cr^tive 
imaglnatton of its author," — indian Aniiquo-Ty. 

" Wh are very glad to welcome a second odltiOTk '^hJ^Aft^awt ^kxSJSi^Csi* laiiTtivt^'^ 
tranalatifin. Few traniflfttions desetve i\ aetotui ft4\^Qi%\je^^ — AOt*rw«r*fi*«.- 



Post Svo, pp, 432, dotli, price t6s, 
A CLASSICAL BICTIONAEY OF HINDU MYTHOLOGY 
AND EELIGION, GEOGEAPHY, HISTORY, AND 
LITEEATUEE. 

Et JOHN DOWSnN, M.R.A.S., 
Late Profeaaor of Miiidixstani, Stiiff College. 
** This not only forms an LndL^tpsnsiiible book of refereuce to stadenta of rndkn 
titernture^ but is also of great gfeneral iutereat, as it gives in a couclffti ai]d easily 
scc&f39ible frtrni all thafc tieetl be known about the personaget^ of llimiu mythotoKV- 
whnae uanien njno m fumlliar, bttt at whom hei little is known ontjalde ttus limited 
clrela of iatdiifjt." — J'inis*, 

*Mt !a nu flight gidn when mich BUbieets are treated fairly and fully in a moderate 
apai^ ; and we iiqed only juJd tiliat tho faw Wiuitii wineb we may bope ti» aeo ■upplied 
iti ncweditlotiii detmet but Uttlo from tbe general exefllleiice of Mr. Duweon'a work." 
^$titnitU^y Jtivim. 

Fo&t Sv^oj with View of Mecca, pp. 0111.-173, clothe price 9B, 

SELECTIONS FROM THE KOEAN. 

By EDWARD WILLIAM LAKE, 
Tr&nblator of " Tlie Ihonsmd ivnd One Nij^hts ; " Arc, Aic. 
A New^ EdttioD^ Eevi^d and Enlargedi with an Introduotion by 
Staklet Lane Poolkl 
, HI , Una b^n lon^ esteemed in thiit country sih tlie compilation of one of the 
gren^t ArdLblo ^bolara oi the time, the lata Wr, L:iiie, tho wtsli-kuown translator of 
the ' Arabian Ki^btfl,' . . . Hie present editor hfls oubmiued tho value of hU 
relative'*" work by divcBtiii^ the rext of a groat deal of cxtranuoufl matter introduced 
by way vf eiDmmmt, and preilxing an introiiuction." — Timet. 

*' Mr. Peole la both a generouH and a learned biognLpber, . , . Mr. Po*ile tells na 
tbe facta ... AO far aa it ia pOBslble for industry and criticism t^ ascertain thetn, 
and for literary likUl to proicnt them in a C0DiiBiL*iad and readable t>imi/'^ENf/iM- 

Post Bvo, p[K vL — 368, clotlu i>rioe 148. 

MODERN INDIA AND THE INDIANS, 

BEING A SEKIES OF IMPRESSIONS, NOTES, A^'D ESSAYS. 
Et MONIER WILLIAMS, D.QL., 
Hon. LL.D. of the University of Calcutfei, Hon, Member of the Bomt*y Asiatic 
Society, iiodcrj Profeaaor of S.anakrlt in the University of Oxford, 
Third Edition, revised and augmented by coosiderahle Additions, 
with Illustrations aud a ]VIap. 
In this ToUime wo have the thoughtful impropwlona of a thoughtftd man on soma 
of the most important qnestions connected with our Indian Empire. . + , An en- 
lij^htenud oVtscrvant man, travellinjfamonf^an cnhgbtenod ob&orTantr™ple»Pi^f^^>^' 
MouitT Willinnis baa hronght tKjforc the public in a filcaaint form more of the manners 
and cuatoms of tlia Queeo's Indian Bubfects than we ever rS'TOenibor to haTC seen in 
any one work. He not only deserve the thanks of every Englishman for ttii» able 
eentribution to the atudy of Mnd^rn India— a anhje^rt with which we ahould be 
siieciiilly familiar— but he deserves the tbarikB of every Indian, Pjwsee or HLndu, 
Buddhiat and Mnalem, for Ma dear exposition of their nianners, thair creeda, and 
their neeeaaitiefl," — TimiM, 

Post 8vo, pp. xUt. — 376^ cleth. price 14H* 

METRICAL TEANSLATIONS FROM SANSKRIT 
WRITERS. 

With an lultroduatioii, many Prose VersiouB, aud Parallel P^tBOges from 
Cla»aical Authors , 
By J, MUIR, CLE., D.C.L., LLD., Ph.D. 
, . An agreeable introduction to Hindu poetry/'— fitj^jj, 
" . , * A volume whicli riiuy )«y inken ns a fair ilhwtTHtlon alike of the religio*!* 
MJid luo/aJ ■Diftiu^eittH and oi tl^e IcgeudavY lore of the lieat SawMkrit writ^m,"— 
Mimbmyh iMt!^ /(trim. 



Beooud Miticm, post Svf>, p\t. stjtvi.— 244, cloth, [idee 109. 6d. 

THE GULISTAN; 

Or, rose OARPEN of SHEKH finJSHUU*D-Bm SADf OF SHIKAZ, 

TraBalated for tb« First Time into ProRo and Verae, with nn Introductory 
Preface, and a Life of the Author, from the Atiah ^aduh, 

Bt EDWARD EAST WICK, C.E., M.A., F.R.S., M.R.A.S. 

" It ijB a v<}iy Uir renieHtig of Uic original/' — Tima. 

" The new edition hoA long baeu desifEMi, and VfiH Itn Vfelpumed by all who take 
any interest in Oriental poetry. Th& Guliatan is a typical Persian verae-book of tlit; 
highest order. Mr. Eaatwlck's rhymed tranalflrtioa , . , baa long estal:di£hed Itself in 
a Boeure positJcm m the beat Toreion of Sadi^e Bncsb work."— ^co^iMjr. 

** It Ib both faltbfuUy and gracefully executed."— IViilit 



In Two Volumes, post 8vo, pp» viii. — 40S and yiii. — 34S, cloth, pHce 269. 

MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS RELATIKG TO INDLiN 
SUBJECTS. 

By BRIAN HOUGHTON HODGSON, Esq., VALB., 

Lata of thfi Bangui CMl Scrviee ; CorreHpouding Momter of the Iitstltute; Cbevuller 
otVab Legion of Honour ; lata firitish Mmiater at tJjB Court of Nepal, &c., &c 

CONTENTS O^' VOL. /. 
Suction 1.— On the Koocb, B*id6, and Dbiin^l Tribes.— Part I. Vocabulary h— 
Part Grammar, — Pari: IIL Tbedr Oris^iii, Location, Nimibeia, CrtsecJ, Curttotuu, 
Character, and Condltioo, with a General DeRcriptcou oT tbei CMmate tliey dwell in. 
— Appeodi^t. 

SiiCTiON II.— On HlTnalaynti Ethnology. — L Conit^MnU^fl Vocabutary of the Laii* 
gurigea of the Broken Triby» of N^pal — U. Vocabulary of tbe Dialects the Klrantl 
Liinrfuag-e.— Ill, GraminfLtical Analysis of the Viyu Languag-e. Ihei VAyTi GtAnioiar. 
—IV. Analyaia of the BAhinjf Dialect oF tbe Kir^nti Jmngu^jje. The Biblng Gram- 
mur.— V* On tbe Viyu or Hdyu Tribe of tbo CentnaJ Hlmaliiya»—VL On tue Kimntl 
Tribe of the Central HimaMya. 

CONTENTS OF VOL. II. 
SrjcrriOM III. — On the Aborigliiss of North- Eastern India. Cumparativc Vocivbiitltiry 
of tbe TlbotHU, B6dd, and Gani Tongues. 
SictTojf IV. — Aboriginefj of tbe North- Eii*tam Frontler. 
gficnOH V,— Aborigines of tVio Kty^tern Frontier. 

Section Vl.^Tbo IndiH^hineae BcrdarBrH, and their CK!tEmectlr>ii with tlio Hlma- 
layans and IHbctans, Compiii^rlvu Vccahnlairy of Indo^binoae Borderetis in Arakan. 
CoDiparativB Vocabidary i>i liido-C3iliit±se Borderers in Tena^serim. 

Seltion VII.— The Mongolian Affinities of the CaucaslaTii?!.— Comparlaon and Ana- 
lysis of CancdSLan and MouKoIiau Wordn. 

auCTtOfi VIIL— Pbyalcal Type of Tibetana. 

flRCmOff IS.— The AboriglJies of Centnil India.— Ooinprtrative Vocabulary Cff ths 
Aborlglnjd Liinguu^ci! of Centml India.— Abo djii licit of tun Easturn GhatB, — Vocabo* 
kry of some of the Dialects of the Olll and WiinderiiiglVibea in the North em Sircars. 
— iboriginfta of the KilglriM, with Eemarka on thihlr Affinitlea. — ^3upplflniimt ?o the 
IfiJgiriiiu Vocabulftrias.— The Aborigine^ of j^utitbom India and Ceylon. 

9i!CTins X.— Rniite of Nepala-^e Mission to Fekiu, with Remarks on the Wiitar- 
tjbed and Plat&tu of Tibet. 

SBtTiON XI.— Rtinte from K&thTudndi^, the Capital of Ncp&l, to DarlDeUug in 
Bikim,— Memorandum relatlto to tbe bbiren Coais of JJepA', 

jSvOTiOM XIE. — Somo Aoconntg of the SysteniB of Law and Police aa retir ignited in 
the &t4ts of Nep&l. 

Slottotf XIIL— The Native MetUod of m taking the Pap<3r denonnnated Hindustan, 

SiCTioif XIV. — FrEf-emlnence of tbe Vernacnlars; or, the Aiiglicict^ Answered : 
BcinK' Lctt«ra on tbe Eduraitfon of the Pooplo nf Indik. 

For the study of the lesa-Jcnowii rac«s of India >lr Hriwi Ilodgs^iti'a ' Miacullane' 
ous Ea«ayft' will bo found very valuablo both to tim pMlolo^t and the otbuoLog^* 



Third EditiQn, Two Toll., poit Bvo, pfiu TiiL— 36S tud vilL— 326, cloth^ 
THE LIFE OE LEaENB OF aAITDAMA, 

THE BITBDHA OF THE liUKMESE. With AntJotatiooH, 
The Waji to Neibban, and Notice on the Fhongyiea or Bnrmese Sf onkft. 
Bt tkE Right Rkv. P. BlttANDET, 
Biihop of RjuuathHf Vic&r^ Apostolic of Avia and Pegu,. 

**Th& wnrk b fumUhed wltb coptouH uot«!i, which not oul^ IlluHtmbs Ibo subject- 
matter, butfurtn • perfect uoci'clapt^ia of Huddhlat lore/'— HifHii, 

A. work wfaloh will lumLih European fltudents of Buddhism with a mo&t 'Va^uabk 
help in the proMCutloD «f their ixiweaUgftUojiA."^EdinbitTyh Daily Rcvi€V. 

*' Blahap Biguidflt^ft Invaluable work." — Indinn ^iifl^uarj^^ 

'* Viewed tn thla light, lt» ImportHnce In ttuffldeut to place stndtfnta of the Bubject 
under a deep obligation to ita author."— ^nkutea ilnrlew* 
'* Tida wasfk ts dub of the freateit authoritioa vLprm BuddhItm."--i7vAlf it Review. 



Foflt 8tO;^ pp. udv, — clotk, pri€« iBsl 

CHINESE BUDDHISM. 

A VOLUME OF SKETCHES, HISTQHICAL AND CmTlCAL, 
By J. EDKmS, D.D 
Author of " China's Place in Philology," Religion in China," &;o,, &c. 

** It (HmtalAH a Tpat dual of important Information on the subject^ stich as fa only 
%cy be gfttned by long-ootittnuttd btudy m\ the apat" — Aihm&um. 

" Upon the whol^T we know of do work comparRbla to it for the extent of its 
origfual moarcK and tha iimpUcitv with which thlM complicated ^yHtetn of phllo- 
■o^y, raHglon, lit*!raturtp and ritual la set forth.'*— BriiiiA Quaxieriif Rt\*itvB. 

The whole volume ie repleto with learning. , . , It deaervea moat careful ettidy 
from all lutereated la tho history of the rollgions of the world, and expreisBly of thofle 
who ftre cqncomod In the pmpftgation of Chriiatianlty- Dr. Edkin^ natimt** In ternia 
of juHt cnudemmatiiii'n the e^tuggOftKled piralfie iMsatowed upon Buddhism by recent 
Englliih writers. "^ite^dnL 



Pcwt Svo, pp. 496 J cloth, price rSs. 

LIHGUISTIC AND ORIENTAL ESSAYS. 

Written fbom tbi Yeab 1S46 to 187S. 
Bt ROBEHT NEEDHAM CUST, 

Lftt© Member of Hur Mftjesty** Indian Civil ServiM; Hon. Secretary 
the Royal Asiatic Society ; 
and Author of The Modern Langungoi of the Ea«t Indies/^ 

^' Wa know tiotie who has descrilied Indlim life^ especiallj the Ufe of the ttattvea, 
with HO much leaming+ sympatbyt and llt«niry taltfUt^ ' — A^mitvf^^ 

" They acpem ta us to be full of cuiggeatt ve and orltjrnft] remarks. " — St, Jatfieg'* QoMtte. 

'* His book contains & vast itmount of information. The rosiilt of rlilrty-five yoanj 
of Inquiry, reflection, and speculation, mid that on subjects as full of tawinatlon aa 
of food for thought/' — Ttthlst. 

Exhibit such a thorough acquaintance with tlie hiatoi-y Find antiquities of India 
as to entitle htm tm speak aa one having authority.'*— J'din^^Kr^A Daily Xeviete. 

" The author speaks with the authority of personsJ experience, . . . , It in this 
constant association with the conntry and the people which (fives such a TivJdneu 
to maaj of tJje pa^^*' ^Athmmtm. 



TRUMNEK'S ORIENTAL SERiES. 



Post 8vo, pp. civ. — 34S, clotli^ pritjft iSs^ 

BUDDHIST BIETH STORIES; or, Jataka Tales* 

The Old est Collection of Folk-lore Extunt : 
BEING THE J AT AK ATTHA V ANN AN A, 
For iliB firit time Edited Id the odgiaal F&li. 
Bt V. FAUSBOLL j 
And Tranalated by T* W. Bhys DAVIDS, 
TmuflliLtion. Volume I, 

■^Tliew are talra Bappoaed to b-ftve been told by tbe Buddha of wij^t he had seen 
and heaM In hla prerlous birtha. Th<ij aru probably the iieare^it roprefs&titati^ejt 
ctf tbo odgiJial Aryai) Htoritia from which R]>mne; the folk-lore of Europe as well «» 
India, The introduction cHmtEtina a most intare.^tln^ diaqiiiaition ot3 the migrationa 
of tbcae fublesi^ tracing their rmppcatAnco in tha varioufi groupa of folk-lor^ fe^onda. 
Among other old friends, w e n^oot with a venrtou o# th« Judjfniei^t of aolomon/'— Ji-mtK 
It^M now aome jecLP^^ alnce Mr. Rhvs Daflda asserted hia riffht to b(} heard oil 
thla Hubject by hliaablti artide on buddbisiii in the n^w edition of the ' Encyclopfedia 
Britazinica. ' "— X«edr Mercts^ry. 

*' All who are intefre&tfid in Buddkiat litaratnre oiig^bt to feel deeply iiicl&hted to 
Jilir. Rhys l>itvida. Hia well-oatablish&d r&piit4ition a Pali scholar is a Buffieient 
^laxiuitee for the fidelity of his Teraioq, and the ityk of his tran»latioua la daiiervlxur 
of high pralBfi/'- — Accuiemry. 

'* Ko more comi>etGiit flxpositor of Bivddhiflm could bo found than Mr. Rb ja Davids, 
In the Jataka book we havej tben^ a prlceleaa reuord of the earUeat ttoaginatl^ti 
Literature of our rme ; and ... it p^f^^^t;^ to tua a nearly complDte picture of tli^ 
nocud lif^ and cystomB and pmpular hehela of tho common i^opk of Aryan tribefli, 
dosely related to Quraelve^t juat aa they were paaaing through tho firat ata^es ol 
ciTlliiuitlon."^^£. Jama^i Gazette, 



Poat Bvo, pp. JCXviiL— 362^ cloth^ price 

A TALMTJDIC MI30ELLAKY; 

Or, a thousand and one extracts from THE TALMUD, 
THE MIDEASHIM, AND THE KABBALAH. 
Compjled and Translated by PAUL ISAAC HERSHON, 
Author of Ocneaia Aooording to the Talmud/* &c. 
With Notes and Copiovw Indexes. 

" To obtain in ao eoneise and haudy a form an thiji volume a geTietiLl idoa of the 
Talmud is a boon to Christians at least," — Tinifs. 

'* \ta peculiar and popular cliarweter will make it attractivq to jj^ncral readers. 
Mr, Hershoii in a very competent afsholar, . . ♦ Onntains samplea of tho gO(td, bad, 
and in different t and eapat^laU^ tiXLtrBcts thftt throw Ught npon tbe Scriptures."— 
British Quart/rrljf Rsvuw. 

" Wm convey to Engliab readere a more complete aitd truthful notion of tho 
Tahnud than any other work that has yet appcarod.' — iJaiVy Netea* 

** Without overlooking^ In tlie slightest the several attmotlona of the provlona 
Tolumcfi of the * OrieuiHl Series*' have no heaitation in baying that thia Murpuni^ 
them all in interest.'— jSWmftwi^pi fjailp ifrri^np. 

'* Mr. HerahdU hafl . . * tluis given Buffhah readera what Is, wa balieve, a fair aat 
of apeclmetie which they can t^t for themEjeWes."— TAf Rfct>rvL 

" ThU 1jook ia by far tbe beet ^tted In the present atate of knowledgie to enable the 
^enti^nU reader to gaiti a fair and unbiassed con[:eptlon of the multlfurlous contents 
of the wonderful Erjis«Qllany whldh can only be truly understood— io Jewish pride 
assarta— by the Ufe-long devotion of echolara of the Chosen People/'— /n^tiirtr. 

The value and impotiJiTicie of this volume conaiat In the fact that scarcely a elngle 
Extrnet Is givea in it«i |»ges but thrown mme lit'ht, direct or refnicted, upun tloae 
Bcrfpturea which are the common herita^of Jew and Chrlstisn alike."— Bvll. 

*' rt Ifl a capital Apeclmen of Hebrew scholareihip; a tnoiiumunt of leiifii«d.^ Ht^iNiK^^ 
Ilghirgtving labour* — JtwUk tkratd^ 



Poit Brut VP' lii* — 23 B, oloth^ price ys. 6d. 

THE OLASSICAL POETRY OF THE JAPANESE. 

Br BASIL HALL CHAMBERLAIN, 
Author &f ^^Yejgo Heftkaku Sbirftil," 

••A wtry lime. The Author hoM miuiifeeitly dcvQtod much Intxnir to th«j 

Ufllt *if it^. ^Jtlcal Ifiuratuj*.: nf tha J«piU))es«^ flijid rendexlug cbaFacierUtic 

ftpeoimoil* t: , h ^ l it I'erKe/* — ihiilp Ktmst, 

*' Mr* CluuiilurkLiUi'H Toluine la, » mr lifl. wo arei awivre, the fimt mttempti wMcli h&M 
htm mwlc to ttitsrp««t the litctr«tuf« of tlia JapAueae to tba Woatiini world. It la to 
the e^tnuical poetry of Old Japan that wc miut turn for tndlgtmous Jmponeae thoug^ht, 
mid in tJiu volume boforo iia we Jmv^i? k eiHlection from tluit poetry reiidoned ititO' 
gTV«fiil Eji^UbU viitTie.'"-- Jdi^ilirl. 

*'tt ii uud<iubt4iU7 lino of tho beat tnuiAliktlaaB of lyric litoraturo whibih hna 
BfHHiu-sd durfog the vhiso of itm lfl«t year.*' — CcUttial HpipiTf, 

^* Mr* QuLtoborlulJ] nut himself a diffioult tojsk. when he undertuok to reproduce 
Japauete poouy in aa Englkh form. But ti« baa ovidentiy laboured con «more^ ajad 



Post 8vo., pp. xil — 164, clothe price los, 6d, 

THE HISTOUY OF ESAEHABBON (Son of Sennaclieril)}, 

KING OF ASSYEIA, b.o. 681-66^ 

TtfitiJilated from the Cuneifonn iDacriptioDH upon Cylitnlera and Tabteta in 
the Britiffh MuRpiim Collection ; together with a Griimmatical AnaljMia 
of each Word, Esplfljmtionft of the Ideographfl by Extrftots from the 
Bi-^Liagtial SyUabfLric^B^ and List of Eponym^if ^c. 

Bv ERXE.Sr A. BUDGE, B-A.. M.R.A.S., 

A^flyrian Exhibitioueift Christ's Collogs, Cambridge. 

*' ^tudsnta of BcrLptuttd jiridueoiogy will alao appreciate the 'History of £s&r- 
haddon/ J^mM, 

" Than U much to attract tbe acholftr fu this rolume. It doea not pretend to 
popUloHae stUdltfl which aJre yet in their infajncy^ Its primary fibject ia to tron^lAt^o* 
but it doea tiot, asaurno he more UtMi tentatlTe, and it ofl^era bo^th tu rhe profeaaed 
A$t»yrloIagtst and to the ordinary noa-Asayiiologlcal Bemltk scholar the nitiiuia of 
cantrDlliof^ its reaulta.'" — jtcndemy. 

"Hr, B»dgs'& book ia, of courae, mainly addreoaed to As&ydan ecfaolnrs and 
itudi'nt^. Th«y are tiot^ it ta to be feared, a vei^ uumcroua cla^fi^ But tho min e 
tJjtanka are due to bim on that acuuuut fot the way iu wblch he lua,a ooqultted bimttelf 
iu hia laborious taak.'' — TablvL 

Post 8vOh pp, 448^ fllotb, price 2 is, 

THE MESNEVI 

(Usually kuowu aa The MsaifEViTi SHE HIP, ur Holt M^SNEVI) 

OF 

HEVLANA (OUR LORD) JELALU DIN MUHAMMED EE-RUMT, 
Boiik tiie First. 

Togethrr with some Accourtt of the Life and Actn oftht AidJu>r^ 
of his Ani:estfj-rs^ mid of hh Descendants. 
Illuairat^ bj a Salection of CharnoteriBtic AnecdoicBf aa Collected] 
by their Hbtotiiin , 
MeVLANA SflEM5U-*D-DlN AHMKDh EL EKLAKt, *AHlFt. 
Translated » and tbe Poetry Vers j tied, in Englisb, 
By JAMES BED HO USE, M.KA.S., ^. 

•'A complete treasury of occult Oriental ]otn.'*—S&tvniay /Jefiw, 
Thia. bO{>k will be a very ivaluable help to the rejioer i^i)ra.nt of PersiAt who 1a 
def>iroui of obl^ning nn iuHi^hr. into a rery ixdpoitaiit d^'i^^KU^iiJont <tt the !lt«raturti 
t^tant in that langunga."— ru^^^. 



TJIUBNEK'S ORIENTAL SERIES. 



I*oBt Syg, pp. ivi,— 2S0, clotli^ pric*! 6s. 

EASTEBK PROVERBS AND EMBLEMS 

Illusteatincj Old Truths. 

Bt Rev. J. LONG, 

Member of the Bengal Asiatic Society, F,R.G*S. 

^' We regard thfj book lui valmblti, and wjah for it a wide cljuuliitiQii and attentive 

Altogether it is (|uite a feast of good thid.gGH" — QU^. 
'Mt ia full cif intereating matter."— ^»£jgMari^» 



Poflt 8vo, pp. viii. — Si/o, t^lotliT price 78, 6d. 

INDIAN POETRY; 

Cuntainmg a New Edition of the Indian Song of Songa/' from tlie Sanscrit 
of the *'Gita Govinda" of Jayetdeva ; Two Books from *'The Iliad of 
India (Mahabharata), ** Proverbial Wiedotn " fyom the Shlokaa of the 
Hitopadeaa, and other Oriental Pueroa* 
B¥ EDWIN ARNOLD, C.S.L, Author of The Light of Aaia." 

" In thiB new volums of Moisare. TrlVljiipr's Orioutal Series, Mr. Kd wln Arnold does 
j$ood fl^rvico by jlluatmting^ tLjroiiKh the medium ^ hia pjusical Bi^gllah tnelodiea, 
Que power of iDdlun pci«tr>' to stir European emotions. The * Indian ^jxf, of Songv ' 
la not unknown to scboluj a. JMr. Araold will bjive Introduced it aMung popt^ar 
English poems. NotMng eould bo mure graeefui aitd delitinte than the shudcs 1}y 
which Krlahna. iii portrayed in thii g^duol procesA of being we:Lned by the luve of 

' Beautiful Radba, jaBmlne-bosomed Radha.,* 
from the aUurementB of the forest nymphs, in whom the fivo flenseB are typtfled.^' — 

^* No other Eng'iish poet has ever thrown his p^eniua and his art ho thoroiig^hly into 
the ifforkof tritriBlatiisg EaHtem idcjut tts Mr. Arnold has done in his splendid para- 
phrases of languRgo GDntained in theae mighty epida,"— iPutf^ TVfcpruj'^. 

^' The poem alKjunde with ima^^ry of East^m luKudousneiis and sciiRUoii^Tn as ; the 
air eeemfi laden with the apicy oduiirs of the troplcaj and the venift baa a riehnese and 
a melody sufficient to Ceiptivi^tfi- the fienaes of tlie dnlleat." — 4>^<%i^ard« 

The translatiurt while pnKiuctng a Tory enjoyable poem, haa tidhered wiUi toler- 
able fidelity to tliti original text."— Ovejitmtd Mail. 

*^ We certainly wish Mr. Arnold anccefiB in his attempt ' to ixjpuladso Indian 
vlisfllcs,' that beings as his preface tolls us, the goe^ towards which he bifnds hia 
9ffQrui.**—AtUn'n Indian JHftii. 



Post Sfo, pp. iTi. — 29^^ cloth f price 10s ^ 5d. 
THE MIND OF MENCIUS ; 
Ott, POLITICAL ECONOMY FOUNDED UPON MORAL 
PHILOSOPHY. 

A ST&TEMATIO DlQmT of trie DrJiJTRINRH OK THE Ghinbsb Philosophieii 

Translated from the Ori^rinal Text and ClasBifiedi with 
Comments and Explnnj^klions, 

By the R^y. ERNST FABER, Rhenish Misaion Society, 

Translated frotn the Germ an , with Additional Notes^ 

By the Rev* A. B. HUTCHINSON, Churcli Miaaioa, Houg Kong. 

"Mr. Fabar 1^ already wail known in the field of Chineae sturiies by Ills digest of 
the dui-'trlne* of Confuchis. The Talua of thiis work will bo jiercclved when it is 
remembt^rod that at no tiuie since relations paTnmcnccd between China and tl]e 
Wffdt has the former lieen so powerful — we had almcj^t aald nggre&sivo — m uvw. 
Ffjr thfise who will j?i7e it t'areful atndy, Mr. FaVter's work ia on^ vlL t^j^^. 
TtiJuable oi the excellent aeriea to whleh it bttiVt}i\^'»«" — t^nVoxc 



Post 8vcj^ pp, 336^ elotb, prioe 16*. 
THE EELIQIONS OF INDIA, 

m A. BARTK 

Ti>tiiMUt«d from the French with th« a^uttiont^ «nd KSii^taiice of the AutLar, 

The Hoihar fans, at the request of the fiubliahers, condderRbly enlarged 
the work for the ti-ftDKlator, uiid hm added the litemturo of Ihe subjeet to 
dfite ; the t rati elation mAjr* tht!)iefnr€, l>e looked upon as iin equivalent of h 
□tiw tkud ini proved editioit of the oHgiEud, 

[■ ttot on]; « TaluHbk TEiJinuftl o( ths ttsllgloni of luidto, which mnrkfl a. diatiuct 
ttfip In the treattDQiit of tha eubjedt, butalao » ub^IuI work of rafi^ranais/' — Amdem»^ 
*^Tbli TdUime Is a reprciductioiJ, with £;orreattotiB ami ludditioo^ of jm futlcid 
COntrlbiJlt0d thn Immod iiutbor two ycnra ago to the ' jDoyclopddle deo 8cienq«A 
RetlflifiUftn.' It Attnujtdd mtich iiQticjs when it firat appeaxed, and Is g^iiKfrklly 
■dmittwl to Tirsiout th« boAt numaiary ftxtAut of the vast aubif^ot witli which It 
de*l«.'*-iytW*t. 

*■ Thti Ifl not onlj on tko whola tho bMt but this oul^" manual ni tho relL^jjionn of 
tnd!4, Apiirt from Buddhkm* whicii we have in E»j^4laU. Tho pi^asent wofk , , . 
iihowt not only gnuit kuowJadge of this fuat^ and powar of clear exLpoeitiou, but also 
gmA ]Q0lght into tho tunor history and tho dooper tneanini^ of the great r^igiou^ 
for It ia In roaJi^ only one, whifll it propofles to dGScnh^.'*—Modtr% Revi^. 

" The misiit of tba work hoA boen aDdphkUiHlly recogntBed by the most AUthoritntlva 
Orientalists, both In thiii country and on the oontlnent of Europe^ But prol^ably 
thera are few ludiftnl^ts (if wo taiiy use tim word) who would not dedvo a gfood deiii 
n( tnfonoAtlon fmni it, und tifipociAlly Imm the a^teuHiv^ bibilography pravided In 
tbe Dotea/' — BubHnt He^iey}. 

** l^uch a iketfih Burth has drawn with 4 ma^tar-hAud."— Cj'fi^<? {Nito f^rtX 



Poat 8vOj pp. viiL— isa, oloth, price 6«, 

HINDU PHILOSOPHY, 

The SlKKHYA KAEtKA of IS'WABA KEISHNA. 

Ad ExpoBition of th«^ Sjatem of Kapila^ with a,B Appendix on th« 
Nfija aud YaiB^eahika Sjstema, 

By JOHN DA VIES, M.A, (C^ntah.J, BIRA.S. 

The fijatetn of Kapiln cou tains nearly all th^t India, hu produced in the 
department of piiro philosophy. 

"Hie non-OriiantaljBt * , , Gnda in VLt, Daviea a piitient and loATUod guide who 
iaads him into the Intricacleia of the phlluHOpliy of Itidia, jiud lUppliea him with a clue, 
that bo may not: lost In th&m« In tho profL^ca bti st-atea that the system of 
K&pila is the ' earliest attempt ou record to give an amiwer, fn>m reafM:>a aloue^ 
to the myet'eriouti que&tLona which aritie in ev^ry thoughtful mind about the origLu of 
the world, tlio nature and rolatinnaof man and liia future destiny,' and In hie learned 
and able not£s ha exbibita ' the cunnectii>n of tbe Bankliya syMtam with the phi Id- 
aophy Qt Sptnoea,' and * ttie coutiectitati of the sytttem i:>f Knpda with that of StLbopen- 
Iiauer and Von Hartmann/ " — ^Vw^ijnt Vhurtk Chr{micle, 

" Mr. Davlee'H volumg on Hindti Pbllo&cpby i6 an undoubted gnhi to aU atudentM 
of tho develop iwent of thought. Tlio ayfttom of KapiJa, which is horo givun in a traua* 
la^OD from tbe BAnkh^a Kfirikil^ is the only cotitribution cf India to j'unre philosophy, 

, , FlrefiQats many polnta of deep intoroat to the etudisnt of cnmparatiw philn- 
aophy, and without Mr. Davios'^R hicid interpretation it would be difficult to appre- 
ciate these' pointa in any adequate mann^." — Ststurdaif Jtreie^, 

*' We welcome Mr. Davies'it book ^'i & valuabla addition to our phllu»qiphiG»l 



TR UBNER *S OR iENTA L SER I US, 



Poat 3vo, pp. X. — 130, clotli, price 6b, 

A MANUAL or HINDU PANTHEISM. VEDANTASARA. 

Tnuisliikdt vnih. copious Annotntioks, bj Major G. A. JA0OB| 
Bombftj Staff Gorpia ; luspector of Army Schools. 

The deiign of this little work la to provide for miBaionaries, and fur 
others who, like them, hatve little leisure for original feicarch, au ajooumie 
numtnary of the doctrines of the VedS^nta. 

"Thare c;iti be im queBtion that the TsUgiou? doc^trlnes most widoly held by tho 
people of Tndk «r*j mainly PHtitheltttlc. And tjf Hindu PanthelBm, nt all events In 
its moHti modern ph^LBca, Ita VedAiiitaBitra presents the best ^^^inimaiy. Bnt tlieu thii 
work Is a more stuumaiy : & aksietan^ the dry bones of winch require to be 4:lothed 
with skia and boneSj and to be anlotatttd by vltai ijreath before the (srdiDiiry reader 
will distjem In it a living feality^ MOijor Jacob, tbarefarf;, has wiBely added to hlA 
tnmalation of the VedAutaaflra oopiauo tiotea from the wrLtlngs Kit wi^ll-knowti Oriental 
flchdlaniT in which he haa, wo t^fok, elncldated all thftt required elncidatioru So 
th^t the work, ati here presented to ue^ presents no difficnlties wlilch u very inuderute 
amonnt of application will not overMme/'—Tci&ieE. 

Th-o mcrdest title of J^ajor Jat^ob's work eonveya but an Inadequate Idea of the 
vast amount of research embodied in l^ls notes to the text of the VedautadJira. 
copious, indeed, are thesc^ and so much collateral naalter do they bring to bear on 
the subject, that tlie diligent student will rise from their peruBal ytith a fairly 
adequate view of iJindA philosophy geiierLdly, His wurk * . . is one of the best of 
its kind that We have seeu." — CatevXta Hevi^w. ^, 



Poftt 8vo, pp* xiL — 154^ cloth, prioe 7S» 6d. 

TSUNI— 1 1 aOAM ; 

The Supbkmk Being of the Khoi Khoi. 

Bt THEOPHILUS HAHN, Ph.D., 

CuatodifUi of the Grey Collection, Oape Town ; Correaponding Member 
of the Ge$^^^. BociBty, Dresden ; Corresponding Member of the 
Anthropological Society^ Vienna, &c,, iScc. 

"The first instalment of Br. Hahn^s Jabonra will be of interest, not at the Capo 
only^ but in every University of Europe. It is, in fact^ a most valui^ble contribution 

the cumparative atudy of religion and mythology. Accounts of their religion and 
mythology were scattered about in variaua bnoka ■ these have been carefully col- 
lected by Dr. Hahn aJid printed in his second dhapfcfir, enriched and improved by 
what he haa been able to collect himself." — Ftvf* JUctx Muller m the Himiemth 

" Dr. Hdhn's hook la that of a mrin who 1b both a philologist and believer tu 
philological methodsj and a close student of savage manners aud cuf!itoma."-^fur' 

'* It ia full of good thiBga." — Bt. Jamei't GoKite^ 



In Four Volumes. Poat 8vo, Vol. I., pp. lii. — 392, cloth, price 12a;. 6d,, 
and Vol, IL, pp. Ti.— 408, cloth, price 

A COMPREHENSIVE COMMENTARY TO THE QURAN, 

To WHICH 13 PSEFrXED SALE's PEBLIMIWART DISCOURSE, WITH 

Additional Noteh aitd Emendations, 

Together with n Complete Index to the Teict, Prelimiim'y 
Di«oaurBet and Notes. 

By Eev. E. M. WHEKEY, M.A., Lodiajia. 

"As Mr. Wherry 'fi hook is intended for nnesionnriea in Indio^ it la no doubt well 
lhat they shauld be prepared to tneet^ if they can, the ordinary arKiinient& and inter- 
pretations., and for thifi purpoae Air. WhcrryV additions wiU^vts^^LM^V^^^ — ^v*a.t^<4 



Tmi 8vo, pp. ti,— ao8, cloth, i^riee 8». 6d* 
THE BHAGAVAD GiTA. 

TRinskted, with Introduotion and Notes 

Bt JOHN SLA. (Cantab.) 

** L«t lis »dcf Umt hU tmnalatlon uf tbti Bhti^uY^ Qtt& is, tu jiidj^:^ the best 
that hiik u yet appdarud Id English, juid that iiis PMloEu^eul Xotea i^ry ol quittt 

— ^ 

Post Sto, pp* 96^ cloth, price 5a. 

THE QUATEAINS OF OMAR KHAYYAM. 

Tmnsktea hj E, H. WH INFIELD, 
Bimster-at'LsiW, kte H.M, Be u gal Civil Service. 

Omur Khayyam (this tent-nmker) was born abont the middle of the fifth 
century of the Hejirah, coireapoiiding to the eleventh of the Cbristiiin ern, 
in the tie igbbouf hood of Naisbapur, the capital of Khoraain^ imd died in 
517 A.H. (^iiaa A.D,) 

Mr^ ^fhinfield hiu axecut«d a dlflHoult ta^k with cotkHld&rabJe succors, and hfi 
Vfiraiim cuutaida tDtich that will be new to thoiKi who only know Mr. Filxgoruld ■ 
d oligh tf al fielectlon, — A^o.de vn^. 

Thet^ are m'v&ral €idltlDtia of the Qoatrainii} vnrylitg greatly fn their ]Et3aditii,^i!i. 
Mr. WhioSeld has lued throei of thew tax hit exeolIeTit tmnnlAtion. The muut pnt> 
miiiant featunis in the QuatruiuH ara their profouiid agnoBticisQit combiiic^d with a 
fatiUlBia haasd mote on pbUoauphlc than roli^uns gi^uud^ their Epinin^saniRii) and 
the Epjjdt of uulTciml tolenuioe and cluirity which luiliiiAtes thutti."^Cti^ea^ta RtvUv. 



Po&t 8vo, pp. xjtiv.— 268, doth, price gn. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE TTPAWISHADS ANB 
ANCIENT INDIAN METAPHYSICS. 

Am exhibited iti t% n&rim of Articles contriimtod to the CalctUta Review. 

By AEGHIB.iLB EDWARD GOOGH, M.A., Lincoln College, 0*furd ? 
Principal of the Calcutta Madrasa* 

" For practiad piirposeg this is perhaps the most Important of the works thut Imva 
thiia fur appe^sd la ' Trilbner'a Oriental SodeB,' . * . We cannot doubt tliat for iill 
who may take it up tb« work musT ha one of profound interest." — Saturdaif Mivieie^ 



In Two Vnlumea, Vol, I.^ post 8to, pp. xsiv,— 230, qloth, price 7a. 6d, 

A COMPARATIVE HISTORY OF THE EGYPTIAN AND 
MESOPOTAMIAN RELIGIONS. 

By Db. C. p. TIELE. 

Vol, I,— HiSTOHT OF THE EoimAN RELIGION* 

Tranaltited from the Dutch with the Aaaistance of the Author* 

By JAMES BALLINGAL. 

It plBCBB in the hands of the EngHuh rorudera a history of Egypttiui HeUgion 
vhich IB THiy complete^ wbich Is bftRcd on the beat ma^tisrials, and which haa heen 
Uhistrated the latest reaulta of re^earcsh, la this vi>lunio there is n. grt'itt thml uf 
iniarmation, ii« well oa iudependisnt inve-tlgatUui, for the truatworthineaE of which 
Dr< Ticlc^B name ta in itself a guarautee ; mid the defiCdption of tho hUcc<eBaive 
rtjhtpona nnder the Old Kfngdomj the Middle Kin^om, ana the New Kingdom, it 
jpveii in a mnunav which It actolarly and ndnutu." — ScQUmatt. 



TRUBNER\S ORIENTAL SERIES. 



Post 3vo, pp. xii. — y>2i cloth^ ijrkc S-s. 6(1, 

YUSUF AND ZULMKHA. 

A Poem BT JAM I. 

TracMl^ted from tbe PerEia.zi into English Yercte^ 

B? RALPH T. H. GRIFFITH. 

'* Mr. GnfStb, who Jjaa dopo Mlrcady good service as tmnetutor into versa fTon thtt 
BAiiflkiiti has done farther g^oud work In this trLiuyatioii from the Psraian^ !i,nd lio^ 
has evidoiitly fibown not a littk Bkill in hif* wndeHng the qunint imd very oriental 
style of his authtir into onr rciDre prosaic^ IoIk figurative, laiigtiugti. . . . The work^ 
beeides Its Intrinsic merits^ Ib of ImportAnco as tiding: one of the moat popular und 
famous po^ifiiit of PursUip rtud that which is read in bH the jndependeiiit nativo acliCKjla 
fi{ India where Porsian is taught. It is interestitig^ 4ilflO, m ^ sXnkUi^ ix\f^tm^& of 
the manner In which the fllurloa of the Jews liave been tranaformed and ad dad to hy 
traditi(tn among tbe Mahometans, who k»ok uyfon Joseph a» ^ the ideal af manly laertitty 
and mora than manly virtue ; ' and^ indeed, Jn this poem ha^ificmRi txi bo end owed with 
almo-^t divine, or at any rate angelic, glfta and exceUenoe/' — Seoiimiati. 



Foat 8vo, pp. viii* — 266^ clmk, pince 9a* 

LINaTJISTIC ESSAYS. 

By GAEL ABEl, 



CORTEKTS^ 
liBUgnoge ^ the Expression of National 

Modo^ of Thought. 
The Cuneeptioa of Love in ootue Antjietit 

and Modom Language^Sr 
The English Verbs of Cumiuand. 

Philological Methods, 



The Conneetion between Dlotionary and 
Oraiumar, 

The Poanibillty of a Commoti Uterary 

Lan^iage for all Slavs. 
The Order and Position of Words in the 

Latin. ^Sentence, 
The Coptic Langna^. 
The Origin of Language. 

'*All th^m (Msayft of Dr. Abel's are «o thongl.tful, so full of happy tthistnitlons^ 
{Old flo-Hdmirahly put tofretber, tliat we liardly know to which we saouUl fi^iecliilly 
turn t" siik'ct fur ottr rcadurs a Miinple of hia workmaiinhSpH" — TubleL 

" An UHllrtjly Ti.ovel method of denling with pbilo<;ophical questtoi^A and Imi'art a 
reftl liumjin Interest to tba otherwise dry teubnlcahtles of tiie SLienca." — SUfn4\ii\L 

ilr, Abel l» an opponetit from whom It ta x>l«i!i»isnt to differ, for he writtt* with 
enthntLaanj imd temjKir. and his mastery over the Engllsb langucige fits him to be a 
ehauipion of unp'tpular dDctrlnea." — Ath^tkit'iiiti, 

Dr^ Abel wnteft veiry good Engllsb, und much of his book will prove eutertainkng 
to tbe geneml rtfudar.. It may give ^onie useful htnti;, a^^d ^i^uggest some eubjeuts fur 
prufi table inv^tlg&tlon, aren to pt]ilolD]|:istii.'* — Ifaiimi {Ntv^ Tovk). 



Po^t Bva^ pp. ix.— 281, cloth, isrice ros. dth 

THE S AR V A ~ D ARSAN A - S AMGRAHA \ 

Oh, EBYIEW of the different systems of HINDU 
PHILOSOPHY. 
Bt MADHAVA ACHARYA. 

Translated by E. B. COWELL, ftl. A., Profeaaor of .Sanakrit in the UniverHity 
of Cambridge, and A. E. GOUGH, M.A., Professor of Philoaophy 
in the Presidency College, Calcutta. 

Tliia work is an interesting speoimen of Hindu oritienl ability. The 
author auccosaivdy ptLsaes \u review the sixteen philosophical (sy&temi 
current in the fourteenth century in tbe South of Indm; and he givei whiit 
appears to him to be their moat important teneta, 

Tbe translation is tnistwopthy throngbout. A protracted sojourn in IndM,. 
wbens tbere i* a living tro^iitiiin* hoii familiarised tbe translators with Indian, 
th tn ight. " — A fh fiMTitfli. 



Po§t @To, pp. xxxLt^336, dIoUl, price loa. 6d< 

TB^ QUATRAINS OF OMAR KHAYYAM. 

The Pertian TckI, with KagUstx Terae TrimBlation, 
By E. H. ITHINFIELD, Imte of the Bengal GiTil Serrioe. 



Poat Sto, pp. Ixv,^ — 368, clatti, price 143. 

TIBETAN; TALES DERIVED FROM INDIAN SOURCES. 

TntnaLittJil fniiji the TibetAU of tJie KaM-Gvuil 
Bt F, ANTON TON SOHIEFNEK. 
Done mto EnglUh from the Germ&ti^ with an latrociuGtion, 
Bt W. R. S, RALSTON. M.A. 

**The TtbutAti T&lan bAVe bean tnmBhited hf Kt. Bal^tan from tha Cei-m>m veratnii 
of Schl«riicr. Mf. Ralatnii a4d4 4Xi Inlmduotfon, whLck even Che niiist perseyeriii^' 
cbftdi^n of Mother Oooibo will probably find inftnitely ilia iiKiJst mt«9r«jitiiig portion 
of tba vtork." ^Saturdttif Be^iev, 

■^Mr~ R&kUm, wtLoso loamo to faTniUar to all lf»Y«rR nt Busidiiui Mk-lore^ biu 
■upi^lled tiomfl ihtoreHtiiig WeBtttm nnalogieia tmd pareJIals, drawnj^ for tl^e most^ P^^^ 
from Bluv^mlii *ourcextt^ to the But^ru f< ilk- tales, culled fmni tbs K&tjgjurr one of tb« 
diTiflioiiH' wf tUe Tibetan aaertid books,"— -4(?*nic?rtjf. 

^'The trunfltation bero preit»ntod of P. Anton Sctilefner'a work cauld scarciely have 
fallttn into better liands tlian thoiie of Mr. Bjilston. Au Lnf.ruductlon of Home sijcty- 
fonr pAgefl givea the leftdiijg facta m the Uvea af tboae achnlara who bave ^iren tbeir 
iitt^'ntiun to^ninga knowledge 0/ the TibeUui literature t^iid ua well us an 

aiialyjfis ufttje iiw.oti/' ^Calcutt^ Afvierf. 

'■ . . t Quj^ht to interest nil tvtio cure for the Eaat^ for aninsing atorleSj or for com- 
pamUva toIk-lL»re, Mr, Itjilaton . , , tiidike^ im pnetenBlon to beinof cou^idGred 
ihu OiiantalUt ; but be i« an expert in eitory-t«llinj?j and in knowledge of the com- 
piimtlTe hUXary o£ poptOar tales be h»A few ri?ala in Kn^land/'— /'etlf Mall Gmetie, 



Post Bvo, pp. xvi.— 224, cloth^ price 91. 

UDANAVARGA, 

A CoLLEcrriON or VEHSEa proit the Buddhist Canoic. 

Com piled by DHARMATRATA 

Beisg thB northern BUDDHIST VERSION OF DHAMaiAPABA, 

Translated from the Tibetan of Bkah-hgyuff with Nntea^ and 
Kxtracta from th© Gorametit»iry of Pmdjnavarman, 

By W. WOODVILLB ROCKHILL. 

Mr- Rockbill*a present work ia the firBt from which aasktonce will bo gained 
for fi. more uccurate nnderst^ding of the Pali text ; It is, In fact, aa /et tbe utU^ 
term of cumparUon AVuilabia to tJLS, Tbe ^ Udana^arga,' the Thibetan Toreian, was 
oriijiually dSactiffored by tl^e late M.. 3i:hiefner, who publiabed the Tibetan teitt and 
bad iutt^nded adding a translation^ an inteution frustrated by bis death , bnt whith 
baa been {arried out by Mr. RockhiU. . . . Mr. ftvckhlU may bo cungmtuiaied for 
baving well accompliibed a di^eult tusk/'— Saturday Jievievt, 

There in tie need to look far into tbla bo4 >k to be assured of its Talne^," — AthemEitm-. 
*^TiiB Tibelan veraes in Mr< W>^odvllle Eockhiirjf traiiaUtion Itave all tbe elcnpld 
directauss and force which belong to the eayinga of Qantama, when they haie not 
been adatned and ^[lolled by entbusiastlc dlsctplt^a and dommc^utaturs/' — St* Jawtt 



Poiat StOj pp. xii.— 3t2t with Maps »n*l Flan^ cloth, price 14a, 

A HISTOBT OP BURMA. 

Including Burmft Proper, Pe^^ TaQrtjjn, Tetiaaseritu, and Arakan* From 
the Earliest Time to the End of ike Ftrst W&r with BritiBli India. 

By Lieut. -Gbn. Sib AUTHTJR P. PHAYRE, K.C.S-L, aod CB., 

Meiuhre Oorre^pondant do la 3oci6te Academique Indo-Chinoise 
de France. 

"Sir Arthur Fhajre'e contribution to Tr(lbner*8 Oriont-al Series sfuppU^ a i%od^- 
misetl wATit. M4id ite iippeara.i^ce baa been looked for w aril to for uiftny yejirfl. . * . . 
General Phayi e depervaB great; tsretlii for tlm p&tleuce and ijaduiitiy which ba^ resulted 
Id tbia Hlfttoi y of BLirma, "Sainrdei^ MevUt^. 

"A lAbarious work, carefully peiformedj which fiupplit-A a blank In the lon,jj liat iit 
blstories of countriesT aoci records tU^ nnu^ilBr unkut^wn to lltepivture, of a natiuu 
which in Iikiily be courB pronajinenC in tt^e coonaeirue ^^f tUe future." — Seoteniaa. 



In Two Yolnmea, peat Bro. pp. ^xir. — 5661 elotli;, nccompftnied by a 
Lant^uago Map, price 258. 

A SKETCH OF THE MOBERN LAlTGUAaES OF AFRICA. 

By KOBERT WEEDHAM CUST, 
Barriaijer-ai-Law, and late oi Her Majesty's Ittdian Civil Berrice. 



Third Edition. Post Bvo, pp. 276, cloth, price js. 6d* 

RELIGION IN CHINA. 

By JOSEPH EDKmS, PlKllSG, 

Containing a Brief Account of the Thre« Religions of the Chinoae, with 
Observationa on the Proapecta of Christiau Conversion atnung4t that 
People* 

" I>r^ EdkiuA has been most careful in noting the varied and ofi^n complex pltases 
of opinion, ho &a to give an Recount of conaiderable Viilue of tlie aubject," — ^scot^mnn. 

" As a mUftionary, it has beiiti part of Dr. Kdkiiia' duty to study the sxisiing 
religions in China, and his long residence in the country has cniibled him Ui aequlru 
an intimate knowledge of them as thej at pr client sxliat.'' — a^atuniaif Revi^ur. 

" Dr. £dk{u»' vjUiiabU workj of which tJiis is a aetfond and rovised f^ditiotu baa, 
from tho tlnici that it was publiahed^ beuu Ibe ataudard iiuthDrlty upon the aubjoct 
of which it trmita."^ Nonconform i»t r 

" Or. Eklkiiia . . , ri^ay now be fairly regarded ns among the firat acrthorltieti oil 
Chintae reUgion and language."— jBi-iii^ft ^arterlj^ iieif*r». 



Third Edition, Poat Svo, pp. xv,-25o, cloth, price 7a, 6[L 

OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF RELIGION TO THE 
SPREAD OF THE UNIVERSAL RELIGIONS, 

By C. p. TIELE, 

I>Qcior of Theology, ProfesBor of the lliatorj of Religions in the 
Univeraity of Ley den. 

Translated from the Dutch hy J. Ei^TUN Carpentsb, M.A. 

*' Few hooka of its alse contain the result of ao macli wide thinkings able imd laho* 
rtouA atiidy, or enable the reader to gain a batter bird'«-eye vf^w of tlie lateat refiulta 
of inTt^^tlgiitiona into the rellgioua hl^iiory of natloniL Aa Prrtfeaaor Tielo modestly 
aajB^ ' In tliis little book are ou t J inea— pencil e.kotehoB» 1 might aay— nothing- more,' 
l^ufc there aru ttonie man whoae sketches from a thujnb.nail jire of far more worth 
tbLon enormoua canToa cofered witli tbe crude palntlngf of otht^tii, and it is eqay to 
flee that thvss page^ full of ii> formation, theae aenteiicea, cut and perhaps aI«o dry, 
ahort and clear, condena^ the fruita of lt»ug and thorough reaearoh," — Scoiius-tLA. 



w — '* ~" 

THE FOLLOW IN G WOHKS ARE IN PREPARATION 
Post 8vo, 

UPASAKADASASUTEA* 

A J HI II Story Bookp 
By a, F. RL7D0LP HOERNLE, 



In Two Voluig^ po«t SvOj cloth. 

BUDDHIST RECOEDS OF THE WESTERK^ WORLD, 

BEING THE SI YU^Kr BY HWEN THSANG. 
TmiiaUteil frum tb«r Origiiial Chinesej with IntroduotinD* Iitdex, &c.. 
By BAMUEL BEAL, 
THuitj UoUege, CRtnbridgfi ; Profesaor of Chinese, University 
College, Loudon » 

Post Svo. 

THE APHORISMS OP THE SANKHYA PHILOSOPHY 
OF KAPILA 

With Illastrative EitrucU from the Cumtu entities. 
By the late J. R. BALLANTTNE. 
SeMnd Edititm. Edited by FITZEDWARD HALL. 

Poafe Bvar 

THE LIFE OF THE BUDDHA AND THE EARLY 
HISTORY OF HIS ORDER. 

Dorived frotn Tibetan Work&. 
By W_ W. ROCKHILL. 

Poit Sto. 

INDIAN IDYLLS. 

FROM THE SANSKRIT OF THE MAHABHARATA. 
By EDWJN ARNOLD, Cai,, 
Author of *^ The Light of Asia," U^, 

Post 8vo. 

BURMESE PROVERBS AND MAXIMS. 

By JAME3 GRAY, 
Of the Governm@nb High Bchool, Eangonn. 

PoHt Bvo. 

MANAVA DHAEMA-CASTRA ; 

Ob. laws of MAKU. 
A New Tmnslfltion, with lutroductioti, NoteB, ice. 
By a. C, BURNELL, Ph.R, OJ.K, 
A Foreign Member of the Royal Daaiah AoaJem^r, ai>d Hod. Member 
of several Leaimed BocietioH, 
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THE 

ENGLISH AND FOREIGN PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY. 



Philosophical Inquiry is essentially the chief intellectual study 
of our age. IL ia proposed to produces under the title of " The 
English and Foreign PmLOSOPiiicAL Library," a series of 
works of the highest class connected with that study, 

The Eoglish cotitributions to the series consist of original 
works, and of occasional new editions of such productions as 
have already attained a permanent rank among the philosophical 
writings of the day. 

Beyond the productions of English writers, there are many 
recent puhlications in German and French wliich are not readily 
accessible to English readers, unless they are competent German 
and French scholars. Of these foreign writings, the translations 
have been entmsted to ijentlemen whose names will be a guaran- 
tee for their critical fidelity. 

"The English and Foreign Philosophical Library" claims 
to be free from all bias, and thus fairly to represent all develop- 
ments of Philosophy, from Spinoza to Hartmann, from Leibnitz 
to Lotxe. Each original work is produced under the inspection 
of its author, from liis manuscript, without intermediate sugges- 
tions or alterations. As corollaries, works showing the results 
of Positive Science, occasionally, though seldom, find a place in 
the series. 

The series is elegantly printed in octavo, and the price regu- 
lated by the extent of each volume. The volumes will follow in 
succession, at no fixed periods, hut as early as is consistont with 
the necessary care in their production. 



THE FOLLOWING HATE ALREADY APPEARED:^ 

Vou9, L'JJl.] In Three Tglumea, pcwt Svn, pp, 3 50, 406^ aod 584, wUb 
Index, clotli, £1^ [IB. 6*1 

A HISTOEY OF MATERIALISM. 

By Profftasoi' F. A, LJIUOB. 

Authurifled Tmnsktion from tke Qerm^ by E|t*fEST C. Thomas, 

"TblBifl H wi >rk which boa Iqtl^ and {mpKtiently been exported by 4 lorgQ cirale nf 
mderA, It h&a bfteii wqU fimiaed by two etntnoiit HifimtUtB, Aiid tb<sir woi-da b»Tfi 



I'flput&tiDne Tbe i-eputatlcni 1i in mdJi^ r&fpecta well d(Ki«T-v«d. Tlte book la m&Tk«cL 
tViroiigbout by sliiKiilai- ability, ulxmiidB in atriking and ftMi^^^A'^^t^ Yt'?isyi'^itf*ia*,«;Sv*'^-- 

mimi^ both ia tbemMalw^ and in their iniituiilTelatViiikftr— ^c^>tvi£in;a. 



THE ENGLISH AND FOREIGN PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY. 



" Although it is only a few years since Lange's book was originally rttiblished, it 
already ranks as a classic in the philosophical literature of Germany. . . . So far as he han 
proceeded, Mr. Thomas has done his work with great spirit and intelligence." — Pcdl Mall 
GoMette. 

" We see no reason for not endordng the translator's jud^ent, that it is raised far 
above tiie level of ordinary controversial writing by its thoroughness, comprehensiveness, 
and im|>artiality." — Contemporary Review. 



Vol. IV.] Post 8vo, pp. xii. — 362, cloth, los. 6d. 

NATXJEAL LAW : An Essay in Ethics. 

By BDITH SIMOOX. 

Second Edition. 
• 

" Miss Siinoox deserves cordial recognition for the excellent work she has done in 
vindication of naturalism, and especially for the high nobility of her ethical purpose."— 
Athenaum. 

" A book which for the rest is a mine of suggestion." — Academy. 

" This thoughtful and able work is in many respects the most important contribution 
yet made to the ethicti of the evolution theory."— Jlfinc2. 



Vols. V., VI.] In Two Volumes, post 8vo, pp. 268 and 288, cloth, 153. 
THE CREED OF CHBISTENDOl^ : 

ITS FOUNDATIONS CONTRASTED WITH ITS SUPERSTRUCTURE. 
By W. R. GREQ. 
Eighth Edition, with a New Introduction. 

" No candid reader of the ' Creed of Christendom ' can close the book without the 
secret acknowledgment that it is a model of honest investigation and clear exposition, 
conceived in the true spirit of serious and faithful research."— ire««mtrMi«r Review. 

"This work remains a monument of his industry, his high literary power, his clear 
intellect, and his resolute desire to arrive at the truth. In its present shape, with its 
new introduction, it will be still more widely read, and more warmly welcomed by those 
who believe that in a contest between Truth and Error, Truth never can be worsted." — 
ticoUtman. 



Vou VII.] Second Edition. Post 8vo, pp. xix. — 249, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF RELIGION 

TO THE SPREAD OF THE UNIVERSAL RELIGIONS. 
By O. P. TIMliB, 

. -Dr. Theol., Professor of the History of Religions in the University of Leiden. 

Translated from the Dutch by J. EsTLiN Carpenter, M.A. 

" Few books of its size contain the result of so much wide thinking, able and lalx)rious 
study, or enable the reader to gain a better bird's-eye view nf the latest results of inves- 
tigations into the religious liiatory of nations. . . . These pages, full of information, 
these sentences, cut and perhaps also dry, short and clear, condense the fruits of long 
and thorough ruBeaxch."— Scotsman. 

Vol. VIII.] Post 8vo, pp. 276, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

RELIGION IN CHINA: 

Containing a Brief Account of the Three Religions of the Chinese, with 
Observations on the Prospects of Christian Conversion 
amongst that People. 
, By JOSEPH EDKINS. D.D.. Peking. 

''We confidently recommend a careflil perusal of the present work to all interested 
in this great subject"— Jiondon and China Express. 

"Dr. £dkins has been most careful in noting the varied and often complex phases of 
opinion so as to give an account ot con8\deYa\>\o n&Vu© o1\.\\o avaXs^^cX."— Scotwwau. 



THE ENGLISH AND FOREIGN FHJLOSQPHiCAL LtSRARY. 



A CANDID EXAMINATIOK OF THEISM. 

^ PHTSIOUH. 

An ofls&y of mtu-kad sbUltj t^at does not belle tta title." — Miitdl 

of vaat aud per)ietu;:U interest " — %mUmai\. 

It is LTupn^f^lhle to gvi tli rough thi*^ w<irk witlio-it forming aTery lilgb opinion of hia 
j^t^'^ulutlve iiiid flT^imfjutJitive puw^i^ '^^''^ ^ tinecru roAp^ct for his tempar^mce nf fltatfi' 
uieEit and hia dlllgont endearuur td iiii&ke out the beiit cd-^c he c&ii for the viaviTB be i oiocta," 

" Tbiti is a telliihg cintitribritloa %t\ tbc question of qneAtLoii^. Hie niithoT hmi pkttsVied 
a step fk^rtber than any uqc burorti kicn the buii^iiiig u£ tu adorn Kcktiue ou tbo doctrine ol 



Vol. X.] Po»t SvOj pp* lii, — 282^ cloth, icss. 6(.K 

THE COLOUK SENSE : Its Origin and Development. 

AN ESSAY IW COMPAEtATHTK PSrcHOLOGY, 
By GBANT ALLEK, B.A., Autlior of " PtiyalolDiri^ ,Sathstlo«>" 

Tbe TjDok is uttnijctlve throughout^ for Its object is puraped with an earustitDetui mid 
sfngleiiej^ of purpuiua: wblc:b uaver full to iniimtHlu the luter^t of the reader."— Sa^ui'c^aj^ 

" A work (»f genuine reJioiirch and bold originality/'— irejfj^tij^jiiEn- Eixitw. 

^' All tbeae siibject^? are treated in u ver;y thorough niiannf}!', witli a Wfialtli of ilbittra^ 
tlpn, a clesirnoEs of style, and a i:0|^ency of reasonlngi wblt::li utake up d Uiust attraotiva 



Vol. XL] Post Svo^ pp. xx. — 316, clotb, loa. 6d. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF MUSIC. 

BEING THi? SUBSTANCE OF 

A COUliSE OF LECTURES 

DkLXVKUKD at THK KorAL txSTITUTJON OF GhEAT BllITAlK, 

i>r Febiiuawy and March 1S77. 

WTLIilAM FOI^, Mua, Doo. Oxoil 

Follow ill lliQ Huynl Socslutieii of t oudon and Edinburgh \ one of thu Exaniinertt In MuaIc 
to tlie Uuivoraity of London. 

Wo mny reed m mend It aa on axtremety UBeful onmpendhim of modern resenrf!h 
into tlie Acieutlfio hmm of music. There 1a no wont ot'completene^."— Pa^f M^il Gnsette. 

"The book muat bo mtcrefltlng to all mviaical stuionta, and to candidates fur Vm 
musical degr^fes at Fjondun UidTerairy (wber^ the author us an examiner) ii will be 
tndiflpenftable. "-*-Toni€-Sal'/A lUrjifiricT. 

** Tbe ' Fiiiloaopliy of Ituaic ' will be raiid with 0!igome«LH by a Tarso clasn of t^ysA'ii'^*. 
who might turn oyer wlfcb a certain itnp&tiQQi;^ U» Vfcbnit^fi^^'^k.l *T«ssJi*.^vt«S. ^^'^ 
Hi^'litilj ok Ji* "—Mmicaf Ti met. 



THE ENGLISH AND FOREIGN PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY. 



Vol. XII.] Post 8vo, pp. i68, cloth, 68. > 

OONTBIBnTIONS TO THE HISTORY OF the DEVELOPMENT 
OF THE HUMAN RACK 

LECTURES AND DISSERTATIONS 

By LAZARUS GEXOSR, 
Author of " Origin and Evolution of Human Speech and Reason." 

Transkted from the Second German Edition by David Asher, Ph.D., 
Corresponding Member of the Berlin Society for the Study 
of Modem Languages and Literature. 

'* The papers translated in this volume deal with various aspects of a very fascinating 
studv. Hen- Geiger had secured a place in the foremost ranks of German philologen>, 
but he seems to have valued his philological researches chiefly as a means of throwing 
light on the early condition of mankind. He prosecuted his inquiries in a thoroughly 
philosophical spirit, and he never ofifered a theorv, however i)aradoxical it might seem 
at first sight, fur which he did not advance solid ailments. Unlike the majority of 
German scholars, he took pleasure in working out his doctrines in a manner that was 
likely to make them interesting to the general public ; and his capacity for clear and 
attractive exposition was hardly inferior to that of Mr. Max MUller himself." — St. James'n 
GazetU. 



Vol. XIII.] Post 8vo, pp. 350, with a Portrait, cloth, loe. 6d. 

DR. APPLETON : His Life and Literaxy Relics. 

By JOHN H. APPLETON, M.A., 

Late Vicar of St. Mark's, Staplefield, Sussex ; 

AND 

A. H. SAYOB, M.A., 
Fellow of Queen's College, and Deputy Professor of Comparative Philology, Oxford. 

" Although the life of Dr. Appleton was uneventful, it is valuable as illustrating the 
manner in which the speculative and the practical can be combined. His biographers 
talk of his geniality, his tolerance, his kindliness, and these characteristics, combined 
with his fine intellectual gifts, his searching analysis, his independence, his ceaseless 
energy and ardour, render his life specially iutoresting." — NoncmiJ'ortnist. 



Vol. XIV.] Post 8vo, pp. xxvi. — 370, with Portrait, Illustrations, and an 
Autograph Letter, cloth, 12s. 6d. 

EDGAR QUINET : 

HIS EARLY LIFE AND WRITINGS. 
By RICHARD HEATH. 

" La plante est visible dans son germe. Et qui ne voudrait, s'il le pouvait, voir un 
monde dans I'embryon." — Histoire de mes IcUes. 

" Without attaching the immense value to Edgar Quinet's writings which Mr. Heath 
considers their due, we are quite ready to own that they possess solid merits which, 
perhaps, have not attracted sufficient attention in this country. To a truly reverent 
spirit, Edgar Quinet joined the deepest love for humanity in general. Mr. Heath . . . 
deserves credit for the completeness and finish of the portraiture to which he set his 
hand. It has evidently been a labour of love, for the text is marked throughout by 
in&nite painstaking, both in style and mattet."— Globe. 
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Vol. XV.] Secuiid Edition, poat 8v(\ ohith, 7h. 

THE ESSENCE OF CHEISTIANITY, 

Bj LUDWIO FEUERBAGH. 

TransiaUid frttm the St^uoud UHrman Edition hy Marian Evans, 
Translator of StraLiFSB^s Life of Jestig.'^ 

" I confess that to Fenerbach I tiwe n debt of mestimalile gttttitude. Ftel^ 
irig about in uncertainty for the ground^ and fliiding every vrhere shifting i^anditT 
Feiierbacb cast a anddeii blaze into the darkness, flnd dbclosed to me the wny.'* 
— Frmn Barin^-Goulfrs The Origin and Beveiopm^nt Reliffiouji ^tfic/,'* 
Pm'i II. <f Preface f page xii. 



Vol. XVL] Third Edition^ levUedj |icjat Svtj, ])p. 200, clotb^ 6(1 

AUGUSTE COMTE ANJ} POSITIVISM. 

tJie late JOHK STUART UlU^ M.P. 



Vol. XV I L] 



Poat Svut pp. xliv, — 216^ cloth, 7a 6<T, 



ESSAYS AND DIALOGUES OF GIAOOMO LEOPAEDL 

Tranalftted fnim the Itiilian^ with Biographical Sket<;h, 
by Chakles Ei>wahdes, 

"Hu wafj one of the Boost extmordiuftry meu whom thi« v^uinry |»toduc0d, botli 
in hie nowersj itnd Llkfiwlfl^ in bis perfuituttiicta. — Q^artft-ftf RnfUv. 

^'This iA a. )£ooni pieca uF wurtt to bave dono, and Mr. i::<dwa]dt!>s dctfl«rTi}& praJiie batti 
r'o!* intention And execution.*^ — Alh^THStum^ 

OtutLiude 1b dno to Mr. BMwiii'dea {f^v an able poilmittiTe of cue of the^ sjtddeaL 
Agnrm in iiterury blBtorjj, and uti uhle tm.iylatitan ol hm hitm inviting und le^ known 

EjiCnui'EKUALiKEt writes : — **N<j one bus treated tl-ic Gtibjtct (Tije Misery ot Life) so 
thrirou^hly and oxliani^itpely ha Leop^inii in nuf itwn days. He in wnulljr Alkd ^md 
farnjented with it : everywhere the mockery and misery of this existence are bis thenie ; 
un every pa^e uC his workn bo represeTjts them, but with nueh^di Tensity of form and 
e?C|treEfaion, with sueh wealtii ot Ulustratiuiif that he never weiuiein, but raiher enturlainaf 
and Btimulates ns thruughont." 



Vol. XVilL] Post Svo, pp, xii,— cloth, 6s. 

EELiaiON AND PHILOSOPHY IN GERMANY : 

A Fragment. 

By HEINRIOH HELHB. 

Tmn slated by J<ihn SrfODGitASS, 
TmnsUtev of ** Vtii^ Wisdom, and Putiios from the Proae of flelnriuli Heine." 

** Nowhere i* the singiilar ehaitn nf thiH writer more marked tiiau in thu ^Svi4 pu^cn 
of this work, . . . Irrespective flnJjJuL't, there tjt i» el u),rm abtiut whatever Heine wrote 
rbat eapitlvater* thti ri^ad^jr Hisd winn hla sympathies- befnie erltlrlnm steps In. But tHerti 
enn be none who would fall to admlr the! power an well tbe beauty nf the wide-ranging 
piatnres of the Intellectual devekipnier^t of th« country of detp thinkers- Beneatii hift 
Afntca ti]c writer liolris h miifiity gril^ "f ^''^^^t stripped of tdl disguise an4 niadis patent oTer 
all confuemg surroiuidinsja." — B^^Hdf^J'. 

'* No better feleotien could lias^e been made from the pmso wrlttnga of an author 
who, thniigh until latelj known in this cnuntrv only, or at least ohietly^ sb^ w™3^'^*''Tra^ , 
prodneed «a mucli Germaai protjca m hUti ueav^y a fttiita ^(Aw^iefrr— ^iw^^-^^ tsw^v^j 
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Vol. XIX.] Po«t 8vo, pp. xviii, — 310, with Portrait, cloth, los. 6d. 
EMEE80N AT HOME AND ABROAD. 

By MONOUBB D; CX>NWAT. 
Author of "Th« Sacred Anthology," " The Wandering Jew/' " Thomas Carlyle," Ac. 

Thii book reviewi the personal and general history of the so-called "Tran- 
scendental " movement in America ; and it contains various letters by Emerson 
not before published, as well as personal recollections of his lectures and con- 
versations. 

"... The loftiest, purest, and most penetrating spirit that bad ever shone in 
American literature."— -Pro/w^or Tyndalt. 

" Almost all Americans appear to be agreed that Emerson holds the foremost place 
in the history of their natiopal literature. . . . For more than thirty years Mr. Conway 
was intimatelv acquainted with Emerson, from whom, in truth, he received much kind- 
ness : and he has been able to record in a clear and attractive style his recollections of his 
friend's character and modes of thought as they revealed themselves at different periods 
in daily intercourKC. Mr. Conwav has not, however, confined himself to personal re- 
miniscences ; he brings together aSl the important facts of Emerson's life, and presents 
a full account of his governing ideas — indicating their mutual relations, and tracing the 
processes by which Emerson gradually arriv^ at them in their mature form. —St. 
Jamea't Oazttte. 



Vol. XX.] Fifteenth Edition. Post 8vo, pp. xx.— 314, cloth, los. 6d. 
ENIGMAS OF LIFR 

By W. R. GRBG. 

Contents : — Realisable Ideals — Malthas Notwithstanding — Non-Survival 
of the Fittest — Limits and Directions of Human Development — The Signifi- 
cance of Life — De Profundis — Elsewhere — Appendix. 

" What is to be the future of the human race ? What are the great obstacles in the 
way of progress ? What are the best means of surmounting these obstacles? Such, in 
rough statement, are some of the problems which are more or less prei^ent to Mr. Greg's 
mind ; and altiiough he does not pretend to discuss them fully, be makes a great many 
observations about them, always expressed in a graceful style, frequently eloquent, and 
occasionally putting old subjects iu a new light, and recording a large amount of read- 
ing and study." — Saturday Review. 



Vol. XXI.] Post 8vo, pp. 328, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

ETHIC 

DEMONSTRATED IN GEOMETRICAL ORDER AND DIVIDED 
INTO FIVE PARTS, 

WHICH TREAT 

I. Of God. 

II. Op the Nature and Origin of the Mind. 

III. Of the Origin and Nature of the Affects. 

IV. Of Human Bondage, or of the Strength of the Affects. 
V. Of the Power of the Intellect, or of Human Liberty. 

By BENEDICT DE SPINOZA. 

Translated from the Latin by William Hale White. 

" Mr. White's translation, though it is not, perhaps, so polished in some parts as it 
might have been, is faithful, clear, and effective. ... We can only express the hope that 
the book may meet with the acceptance it deserves." — British Quarterly Review. 

** Mr. White only lays claim to accuracy, the Euclidian foim of tne work giving but 
small scope for literary fiuish. We have carefully examined a number of passages with 
the original, and have in every case found the sense correctly given in fairly readable 
Etigliati. For the purposes of study it may in mo4t cases replace the original ; more Mr. 
White could not claim or desire."— ^t/ienaitm. 
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Vol, XXI ] In Thrc*e Vol um es. Vol . L ^ p »at 8 to, pp. X3C x i i . — 53 2, cloth , I Sa, 

THE WORLD AS WILL AND IDEA 

By ARTHUR 3 C HO P E N H ^UER. 

Tmnslftied from tbe German by B. HALDA^E, M.A,, and John Kesip, &r,A, 

" Tbo trfinftlalora have doxie their part very ifell, fot*, fta they say, tbetr work haa 
l>e«ii QUO of di^culty, esipecialLy as the Rtyle uf tb€ orlgiiml is occanlohHlly ^ mvalved Aiid 
loose/ At the e&Md titoe thero ia a iorce, a Tivacity, a dlrectueafl, in th& phra^ea and 
RflTitancDa of SdiaponbHuer which are very different from the mannfir fA orJlnary Qertanii 
pbilipiaaphical treatiaeH. He knew EogU»h and Enj^'lish Hteratnro thoroug:bly ; he ad- 
mired the cle&meeii of their nvaDuer, and the popuLir strain evon in their phiiotiophy. 
Mud th«fla qualities he tried to tatiXMluce lute hie own wor^e and diaijonrae/'— ScpitmoT*. 



Vols, XXV -XXVIL] In Three \\»liinie8, post Svo, doth, 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE UNCONSCIOUS. 

Biy EHWAHD VON HARTMANN. 

[Speculative Besults, according to the Inductive MetViod of Phyaical Scietice.J 
Aiithoriaed Translation, hy Wjlliam Couplanji. M.A. 

Tert Ediiio'iii a/tht Germaji (xriginat have imen mid Hiict ittjir$t app^ra^uca in ig6B. 



Vols, I,-IL] EXTBA SBBIEa 

Two Volumesj poat Svo, pp. 34S and 374, ^-ith Portrait, cloth, 219. 

LESSINa : His Life and Writings. 

Sy JAI^ES miMB. U.A. 
Second Edition. 

"It 1« to Leukkft that an BngHflhujiiu would turn with readfimt afifoetton. We cannot 
but wonder that mosa of thia man is not kmiwn ampngat ua, '"— TMqaiAri C*bltle. 

But to SlVr James Sinifi has been reaerved the honour of prea^ntiog to the EnprUgh 
public a fulL-]eng^tlt portrait of lie^iu^, Jii wi^tch no Tiortici<n of t\w csmvam is uncovered, 
ixnd in wbtch there lis hai^y a touch but teUs. We can aiy that a clearer or more 
oompiiet piece of biogmphie criticism bua not been produced in England for many a 
day. ■ — IVIw^iJiintfer Mevievr. 

" An account of Leaalnjif's Ufo ani3 work an the scale which be deaerves is now for the 
first time offereii to Englisli rcadcre. Mr. Simi? ha^n performed his task, with industry , 
knowiedga, and sympathy ; qualities which mmst concur to utakc a success fill biogra- 
pher/'— Fa^i M<tU Ga^Ue. 

" TbiB in an admirable book. It lacks no quality that a biography ought to ha'^e^ Its 
method In excellent, its theme is profoundly interesting : iti tone is the bappient mixture 
of aynipathy and diiKrlminatiun : its etyle clear, masculiiiej free fi'om ed'ort or affecta- 
tion', yet eloquent by it-q very Rlucerlty.' — 5t«wiarii 

"He brts givtin a life of Leaning cleart intareating, and full, while ho has given a 
study of his writings which bears diatinot marks of an JntUiiate ajgquaintance with his 
aubject, and of a solid and afiprcciative ftidgmeal" — SesotfNiSft. 



Vol, III J VoL I.,po6tSTO| pp» 264, clotb,^ 7 s. 6*1 

AN ACCOUNT OP THE POLYNESIAN RACE: 

ITS ORIGIN AND MIGRATIONS, 
AND THE AKCIKNT HISTORT OF THE HAWAIIAN PJiOFLE TO THE TIMES OF 
KAMEHAMEHA L 
By ABRAHAM FORKANDER, Clronlt Judg^ of tb0 Island of Mftul, H,I. 
" Mr. Fortxauder hae ovifieut^y enjoyed cxcetleut optwrtunitiea for nromottpi? the 
atady which baa proiiuced this work, Uulike moat foreign resideiitJ^ In Polynesia^ be baa 
aciqnirad a gciqd knowledge of tba languaiare spoken by tiie |»eople among whom he dwelt. 
Tbls baasoablsd bim, duKng hia thirty-four yearu' residence in the Hawaiian li^lands, to 
collect msieiial which could be obtained only by a person poaseasing such an ad^anbif^e. 
It fa no aetdoia that a private settler in the Polyiief^iati Islanda takes an intelU|^Qt interBst 
in local ethnology aoa arcbeeology, and makes use of the ndvantagQ be poasessea, th&t 
we fieel eapsdlally tbunkful to Mt- Fomander for kia kvbQ>\VE%.*tti.\\i'\* fjsss&^sflFs^^^**!^*"- 
knftwri £eld of reaeai^b/ — Afti*^t^^yr 
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VoLH. IV., v.] In Two Volumes, post 8vo, pp. viii. — 408 ; viii. — 402, cloth, 2 is. 

ORIENTAL RELIGIONS, 

AND THEIR RELATION TO UNIVERSAL RELIGION. 
By SAMUBIj JOHNSON. 
I.— INDIA. 



Vol. VI.] Vol. II., post Svo, pp. 408, cloth, los. 6d. 

AN AOOOUNT OF THE POLYNESIAN RACE : 

ITS ORIGIN AND MIGRATIONS, 

AND THE ANCIENT HISTORY OF THE HAWAIIAN PEOPLE TO THE TIMES OF 
K4.MEHAMEHA L 

By ABRAHAM FORNANDBR. Oironit Jud«e of the lalaad of Maui, H.I. 



TBS FOLLOma VOLUMES ARE IN PREPARATION:— 

Post Svo, cloth. 

THE LIFE AND WORKS OF GIORDANO BRUNO. 



Three Vols., post 8vo. 
THE aUIDE OF THE FERFLEZED OF MAIMONIDES. 

Translated from the Original Text, and Annotated 
by M. Fbibdlander, Ph.D. 

Vol. I. has already been published under the auspices of the Hebrew Litera- 
ture Society ; but it has now been determined that the complete work, in three 
volumes, shall be issued in the English and Foreign Philosophical Library. 
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